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Arm. I—GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1844. 


WueEN Coke and Asbury began to give organic form to the 
Church “ over which the Holy Ghost had made them overseers,” 
they found a large gathered flock in the Southern States. In 
that inviting and prosperous field a Gospel of perfect freedom 
had been preached by strong antislavery men, and accepted 
by slaveholders, The wrong of slaveholding had been a clear 
outspoken part of that Gospel, and while the humane spirit of 
many masters antagonized the spirit of slavery, and united 
with the formidable difficulties which society had opposed to 
emancipation to urge forbearance and delay, the animus of the 
system made it such an “enormous evil” that it was publicly 
condemned and marked for “extirpation.” Orders were 
passed for what, under the circumstances, must be acknowl- 
edged as very prompt, decisive action—emancipation, with- 
drawal, or expulsion. 

But slavery had become a cherished domestic institution, 
interwoven with the very framework of society, and was hedged 
about by laws which were evidently designed to make it an 
inseparable part oft the State. The Church, therefore, found 
that it could be denounced ; but then, and in the methods at- 
tempted, it could not be “ extirpated.” 

In the meantime great revivals spread through the South, 
and the number of slaveholders in the Church, though rela- 
tively small, increased rather than diminished, as the law of 
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the Church assumed that it would and must; and whatever 
the inconsistency involved, it is simple historic fidelity to say 
that many of these men gave strong evidence of genuine piety. 
They wept and struggled in prayer for mercy, rejoiced in the 
evidence of pardon, were most humane in the treatment of 
their slaves, became zealous, flaming apostles of “ Christianity 
in earnest,” and many of them died in triumph. 

An era of conservatism set in. It was intended firmly to 
antagonize the essential spirit of slavery, and only to tolerate 
the legal relation till God, in his providence, should open the 
way for emancipation. The conservatism of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, therefore, represented mainly the extreme 
difficulty of administering her antislavery laws, and her strong 
desire to save the souls of the people, notwithstanding the 
impediments which slavery threw in the way. She meant, not 
endorsement, but toleration,under what was deemed exceptional 
circumstances; many of her clearest minds, North and South, 
insisting that there was an obvious distinction between the 
mere fact of slaveholding, which might be a legal, and even a 
humane, necessity, and holding as “chattels” the bodies and 
souls of men. It is in the light of this distinction alone that 
the apparently contradictory history of Methodism can be ex- 
plained. But a deep sophistry and grave practical error came 
out of it. History ignored our distinction. The friends of the 
system, in growing numbers, claimed that in conceding the 
legal relation we conceded the principle, and the world at 
length agreed that the two should stand or fall together. Our 
Southern brethren, from an ostensible agreement with us, in- 
cluding the wrong of the system, passed at length to its indorse- 
ment as a great providential arrangement for social perfection ; 
and not a few in the North joined in asserting that any ecclesi- 
astical law requiring manumission was a direct assault upon the 
civil law, which could not be justified upon moral grounds, and 
at length the Church as such, in its administration, held its 
condemnation of slavery in abeyance, in consideration for the 
conceded rights of slaveholders. 

In this condition of things Methodist conservatism gave large 
room to the growth of the connectional principle, which became 
more grasping and less scrupulous. It was agreeable to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to be great. It must, indeed, be 
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conceded, however humiliating, that, over and above the zeal 
of Christian love for the souls of men, there was a human sat- 
isfaction in the popular power and spread of our beloved Meth- 
odism. Hence we must not run the risk of alienating the 
South. Many of our most earnest, eminent, and princely 
men were there; and, beyond a question, they were very thor- 
ough “old-fashioned Methodists,” full of spiritual life and 
power, and uncompromisingly opposed to all departures from 
“the old landmarks.” Our slaveholding members were, it 
was pleaded, legitimately in the,Church; they were shielded 
by the law of the land, and we must, at least for the pres- 
ent, leave the matter of “extirpation” to God. Thus, in 
the judgment of many, the Church came into harmony 
with a great dominant political idea, Union first, principle 
afterward. 

But a reaction was in progress. A new exposition of liberty 
was coming forward under the control of Providence. Since 
1772 the great decision of Lord Mansfield, “that as soon as 
ever any slave set his foot upon English territory he became 
free,” had been ringing in the ears of men. Since 1774 John 
Wesley’s incisive “Thoughts on Slavery” had been working 
among the masses. The almost superhuman efforts of Thomas 
Clarkson, William Wilberforce, John Wesley, William Pitt, 
Lord Grenville, and their compeers, had rendered the year 1807 
illustrious, by the legal overthrow in the British Parliament of 
“that execrable sum of all villainies, commonly called the slave- 
trade.” This act made large rents in the vail which concealed 
the institution itself, to which this monster vice was only trib- 
utary. For twenty-three years this system of concentrated 
injustice had baffled the noblest philanthropy of the civilized 
world, in the most vigorous attempts to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of its victims. In 1830 began one of those “ ground swells ” 
from English subjects, which, fortunately for human liberty, 
from the days of King John and Magna Charta no British 
“government” has ever been able to resist. To this grand 
conclusion the English mind had struggled up at last—slavery 
itself must be overthrown. Agitations, frightful to timid 
minds, swept through the realm; but Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
Buxton, Brougham, Lushington, Bunting, Watson, and their 
co-laborers, rising to the greatness of the occasion, controlled the 
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storm, and in 1833 Parliament proclaimed the will of British 
freemen in the great act of universal emancipation. 

It is time now to remark that neither liberty, nor the work of 
liberty, is local. It is for no particular land or people, but for 
the world. The spirit of emancipation would of course cross 
the waters. It did not wait to complete its work in the British 
Empire before it came to America. It was here in the souls of 
Oglethorpe, Penn, Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Jay, 
Franklin, Rush, Benezet, Coke, Asbury, and a host of others. 
These were great, calm, reasoning philanthropists, and they 
“trembled for their country,” because they “knew God was 
just.” But the “agitators” were here also. George Thomp- 
son had agitated in England, and he would agitate in America. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Arthur Tappan, and their confréres 
would smite this giant enemy of the human race with blows 
that would reverberate throughout Christendom. If the Col- 
onization scheme stand in their way, down with it. If the 
Church sought to throw the shield of conservatism around 
their victim, down with the Church. If the Bible was by 
construction a shield for the monster, away with the Bible. 
Orange Scott and his associates in Church, like other great radi- 
cals in State, cried out, in effect, up with the “tares,” and 
never mind “the wheat.” Fisk, Hedding, Whedon, and 
others, excited storms of wrath when they pleaded for “the 
wheat,” for they seemed to protect the “tares” also. But at 
length the agitators were broken against the wall of, conserva- 
tism. Outside, the Union rose up against them, and they dashed 
against the Union ; but the Union was hard, and the recoil was 
destructive. In Church they struck the connectional principle 
and its highest representative the Episcopacy; but the Con- 
nection and the Episcopacy were firm, and the agitators 
seceded. In the meantime the deep growl of challenge, in- 
solence, and angry menace of fierce resentment came up from 
the South. The calmest reason both South and North recog- 
nized the danger. Rumored insurrections were inevitably as- 
sociated in the Southern mind with abolition fanaticism ; and 
threats of disunion, with violence against persons and the press, 
followed. 

The misrepresentations of facts and motives, the mutual 
hatred, and scorn, and wild excesses of those terrific days, have 
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no vindication in calm reason; but it would be untrue to his- 
tory not to allow that agitation had its mission. It was time 
for inert, fossilized conservatism to be compelled to cry out 
“They that break in pieces have come hither also.” The stag- 
nation of society was breeding loathsome, moral pestilence. 
We have already traced the growth of expediency until, in 
ecclesiastical administrative law, it became too potential for 
clearly pronounced civil and Christian liberty. 

One preliminary fact more must be stated, and then the 
exact status of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1844 will 
distinctly appear. There was a large party, not very well de- 
fined, and entirely unorganized, in which many minds, North 
and South, seemed likely to meet. We mean those who wished 
to bring prudently forward the old hereditary antislavery doc- 
trine of Wesleyan Methodism, and produce it to the point of 
emancipation in Church and State, and yet be thoroughly con- 
siderate with respect to men, and conservative with respect to 
institutions. They were, in fact, the true conservative-pro- 
gressive section. These middle men held a firm opposition 
to slavery, ranging from the cool convictions of necessity to 
the utmost abhorrence possible to both sentiment and prin- 
ciple. They condemned the measures of extremists as 
unjust, disorganizing, tending directly to disunion in Church 
and State, and threatening a bloody civil war. They, there- 
fore, instinctively crowded back the “ultra abolitionists ” 
of the North and the “ fire-eaters” of the South. They 
deliberately stepped between two blazing fires, and there 
the grand date-period of 1844 found them. They wished to 
calm the elements around them, arrest secession in Church and 
State North and South, resist the aggressions of the slave 
power, finally destroy it, and prevent the threatened horrors 
of fratricidal war. They were attempting—we now deliberately 
and mournfully say, they were nobly attempting—the im- 
possible. 

It should have been expected that the General Conference, to 
convene in Greene-street Church, in the city of New York, 
on the first day of May, 1844, would meet the slavery question 
in some new form. It had been possible to censure members 
for attending and speaking at “abolftion meetings,” and to 
condemn “colored testimony,” but it would be so no longer, 
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The reaction was upon us, and the two spirits which had been 
aroused were aggressive. They would now certainly meet on 
a higher plane in the great argument; higher, but not very 
high, for the grave question, “ What shall be done for the extir- 
pation of the great evil of slavery ?” had been in abeyance for 
thirty years, and would not be reached in thorough earnest for 
years to come, The questions—Was slavery sin per se? Was it 
unchristian in such a sense that it ought to disqualify a man for 
membership in the Church of God ?—were kept sternly outside. 
But there was an old and very subtle distinction between slave- 
holding in the membership and in the ministry, which implied 
that there was a contaminating vice in it, unfit for the purest 
Christian functions; or at least, that there was a public sense, 
which would shrink from the ownership of human bodies and 
souls in those who taught Christian morality. There was 
some danger that this would be pushed aside to relieve the 
institution of the implied dishonor. Was the roused opposi- 
tion to slavery strong enough to save this very humble zo of 
Methodism? This would be tested. Rev. Francis A. Harding, 
of the Baltimore Conference, had been suspended for holding 
slaves. His appeal providentially forced the General Confer- 
ence to answer. The contest, led on by Rev. John A. Collins, 
of Baltimore, for the old doctrine, and Rev. William A. Smith, 
of Virginia, for the new, and marred by no bad temper, was 
truly great. There was solemnity in this body of represent- 
ative divines during the consideration of this question, for its far- 
reaching import was very evident. The Baltimore Conference, 
and the great traditional negative of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, were sustained. That a Methodist traveling preacher 
‘vannot hold human beings as slaves, unless it be under an ex- 
ceptional legal necessity, was the latest and most distinctly 
pronounced decision of one of the greatest voluntary Churches 
of modern times. But the discussion and the vote had been 
very significant. How far it would be an offense to our min- 
istry in the South to be thus publicly and officially told that 
they could not be voluntary slaveholders, thus indicating that 
at least so much of antislavery law was not henceforth to be 
deemed a dead letter, could not just then be told. It was not 
likely that they would generally wish to be slaveholders, for the 
silent conviction that it was in some way incompatible with 
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the sacred office was still astrong self-assertion in the Southern 
Methodist ministry. But to be told, and that before the Southern 
public, by the highest authority of the Church, that they could 
not of their own will be slaveholders, and at the same time un- 
challenged heralds of the cross, was it not a grave interference 
with their rights, which they were bound to resist even to the 
extreme of renouncing the authority which should dare to 
assert it? “ ight to hold slaves,” “ Our rights,” ‘“ Vindica- 
tion,” “ Renunciation,” ‘ Separation,” these were the words 
and questions which gave solemnity and deep sadness to many 
noble men then sitting in the great connectional General Con- 
ference of American Methodism. 

But there was to be another test of the strength of our his- 
torical limitations of a power which we could not destroy. 
Traveling preachers were responsible to Annual Conferences. 
It was possible that they might become mercenary slavehold- 
ers, and be screened by their respective Conferences. The 
General Conference could reach such a case only by appeal or 
by arraigning the Conference on the journal for alleged mal- 
administration. But a Bishop is responsible directly to the 
General Conference. Could a Bishop be a slaveholder? The 
Episcopacy of Methodism is a unit in such a sense, that no 
matter how numerous the Bishops, nor where they severally 
reside, their jurisdiction is universal and one, as though they 
were but one man. Each Bishop is, therefore, the pastor or 
overseer of the whole Church. The question then was, Would 
the whole Methodist Episcopal Church, ministers and mem- 
bers, North and South, permit her general Superintendent to 
hold the bodies and souls of men in slavery, so that the mother 
and her descendants to the latest generation, should, by his 
voluntary act, be doomed to inevitable bondage ? 

It was now for the first time necessary, formally and offi- 
cially, to settle this question. 

Bishop James O. Andrew had become a slaveholder—in the 
mildest form and least offensive way let it be confessed—and 
yet, in law and in fact, a slaveholder; and the General Con- 
ference must determine whether this was a disqualification for 
Episcopal functions. 

We had never had a slaveholding Bishop, and it may be 
demanded why? The answer to this question will not reveal 
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an accident, nor will it show a lack of opportunity, for it is 
now time to state that not only were traveling ministers in the 
South slaveholders, but among them were several of our most 
eminent men, either of whom would have brought to this high 
office all other requisite qualifications ; but how could a great 
antislavery Church put the chief administrative authority of 
the discipline, bearing its most sacred traditional condemnation 
of slavery, pledging all proper endeavors to “ extirpate it,” 
nto the hands of a slaveholder? And how could any General 
Conference risk the shock to the moral sensibilities of the 
largest portion of the Church, and the destruction of public 
confidence which would follow? They could not, did not. The 
most considerate and far-seeing men in the South conceded this 
propriety. Hence they had made Joshua Soule, a Northern 
man, their candidate for Bishop, and elected him. In the same 
spirit they, in 1832, brought forward James O. Andrew as a 
capable man, free from the embarrassment of slavery, and he 
was elected. There is yet abundant living testimony to that 
fact. It was acknowledged. He was objected to by some of 
his strong pro-slavery friends for this reason. Dr. Elliott says: 

Hence, in former days the most impartial men of the South and 
their friends declared that slavery could not be connected with 
the Episcopacy without untold mischief. Dr. Capers doubted 
even the heart of a man who should consent to be a Bishop, he 
owning slaves; and Bishop Soule declared before the Baltimore 
Conference, in 1844, that such a thing could not be. He has fre- 
quently said in the West, and once at least in our hearing, that a 
slaveholding Bishop was impracticable. 


Numerous quotations to the same effect might be made. It 
must, however, be carefully noted that this feeling was far 
from being unanimous at the South ; and if it was ever general, 
either as a matter of principle or of magnanimous concession 
to the antislavery discipline and feeling of the Church, it had 
ceased to be so. As early as 1836, in a famous private cir- 
cular, Rev. William A. Smith, of Virginia, says: 


It is true the Conference voted promptly against the wild 
schemes of the abolitionists. Unfortunately, however, it is 
equally true that a large majority voted on the principles of abo- 
litionsm in the election of Bishops, thus favoring the unrighteous 
prejudices of abolitionists, and proscribing from this highest office 
in the Church men admitted, in private conversations, to possess 
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superior qualifications to those appointed, simply because of their 
connection with slavery. 


Again, in “ The Sentinel,” published by Mr. Smith, in har- 
mony with this, if not from the same mind, we have: 

But, alas! sir, before the adjournment, palpable evidence was 
given that those resolutions [against abolition movements] were 
gross dissimulations, and our fond hopes of unanimity and broth- 
erly love were forced to give place to the strong and obvious 
conviction that proscription was the order of the day. The elec- 
tion of Bishops settled that point beyond a reasonable doubt. No 
one denied that the most prominent candidate of the South for 
the Episcopate was possessed of superior qualifications for the 
office over two of those elected; and because he was a slave- 
holder, this was disqualification enough. It was in vain that 
the Southern members warned their Northern brethren that this 
was a spirit of proscription, and that they could not submit. 


This not only does historical justice to a minority whose 
opinions were becoming more and more evident, but it renders 
additional proof wholly unnecessary, that when the General 
Conference of 1844 came up to the question, “ Does slaveholding 
disqualify a man for the Episcopal office?” the historical judg- 
ment of the Methodist Episcopal Church, unequivocally ex- 
pressed during the entire period of its existence, answered, /¢ 
does. There were, therefore, four great questions before the 
body: Was the General Conference right in this application 
of the antislavery principles of the Church? Should slave- 
holding, by marriage or otherwise, after election, as in the 
case of Bishop Andrew, be tolerated, when it would have been 
deemed an utter disqualification in a candidate before election ? 
If so, then should the Bishop, who had, in full view of the 
facts, accepted this disqualification, voluntarily relieve the 
Church of this embarrassment? and if not, what method of 
relief would be Jawful and expedient ? 

The statement of the argument upon the first question may 
be summary, and yet conclusive. The wrong of slavery is in 
the denial of the essential manhood of a moral being, created 
free, self-conscious, rational, immortal, bought by the blood of 
Christ, and held personally responsible, here and at the bar of 
God. The sinfulness of slavery is in the motive with which 
one man voluntarily holds another ntan, his brother, in legal 
bondage. The Church becomes particeps criminis when it 
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endorses the crime inherent in mercenary slaveholding, and gives 
voluntary support to a system vicious as a whole, and to laws 
framed and administered to protect, indorse, and perpetuate it. 
Unjust laws, which oppose insuperable obstacles to the just 
efforts of the Church to “ extirpate the crying evil,” afford no 
excuse for the toleration or the wrong in any respects not ab- 
solutely protected by the law in such way as to render it un- 
assailable by the Church. The law in no way interfered with 
the right or will of the Church to keep its Episcopacy free from 
the “impediment” of slaveholding. The General Conference 
was therefore right in persistently refusing to the system the 
moral indorsement of tolerating it in its highest Church officer, 
comprehending the whole Church in his administrative juris- 
diction. 

The question next in order evidently is, Did the time and 
manner in which Bishop Andrew became a slaveholder make 
his case exceptional? The answer is, as it then was : 

What objection have we to the election of a slaveholding 
Bishop? None, surely, but what is based upon the idea of 
having one. Why do we, at the North, object to electing a man 
in such cireumstances to the Episcopacy? For no other reason 
in the world than that we have no use for him when he is elected. 
He cannot be a true Methodist itinerating Superintendent. No, 
sir, it is not to electing, but to having one, that insuperable objec- 
tions arise in the minds of Northern men. Need I apply these 
remarks? Can brethren fail to see that nothing more is needed 
to relieve us from our present difficulties than the legitimate 
action of the principles universally claimed by the North, and so 
extensively conceded by the South? No, sir, let it be distinctly 
borne in mind that the vote upon the present resolution must de- 
pend upon precisely the same principles as the vote for an elec- 
tion. We grant itis a much more delicate matter; so much so, 
indeed, as to almost appall the stoutest heart ; but the principle is 
the same, and the action must be the same.* 


As the objection was not trifling, but most serious, no other 
view was possible. The argument, therefore, proceeded upon 
the principles involved ; and the result showed plainly that, as 
before, so ever thereafter, being a slaveholder, without regard 
to the time or the manner of becoming so, was, and would be, 
an utter disqualification for the Episcopacy. 

Then would Bishop Andrew resign? The great delicacy of 


* Debates, 1844, p. 119. 
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this question made it difficult to introduce it; and yet the 
interests involved were so momentous that the minds of many 
turned anxiously to this as the only hope; and we have the 
most direct and conclusive evidence that Bishop Andrew 
would have resigned if it could have been left to him as a 
personal matter. He felt deeply the peril of the Church, and 
was anxious to make any sacrifice which his immediate ad- 
visers should deem right, to save it. In his address to the 
General Conference, May 28, he said, If he had offended the 
Discipline he was willing to resign, if by doing so he could 
relieve their difficulties. If he could secure the peace of 
the Church by resigning he would gladly doit. This matter 
is placed in precisely its true light by J. P. Durbin, G. Peck, 
and ©. Elliott in their official reply to the protest of the 
Southern delegates. They say: 

For awhile the hope was entertained that the difficulty would 
be quietly removed by his resigning -his office, which it was 
known he had previously desired to do. But this hope was dis- 
sipated by the intelligence that the delegates from the Confer- 


ences in the siaveholding States had been convened, and that 
they had unanimously advised him not to resign. 


Evidently, against his personal inclinations, he had come to 
be the representative of the right of a Bishop to become a 
slaveholder, involving the position that slaveholding must not 
thereafter be held to disqualify any candidate for election ; and 
further, certain leading friends of this position had fully deter- 
mined that it should be indorsed by the representatives of the 
whole Church, It must, therefore, at least in one instance, be 
a qualification for the Episcopacy—a sine qua non. In 1836, 
Mr. William A. Smith, in his private circular, after explain- 
ing that the election of Bishops had been controlled by “ aboli- 
tion” principles, “ proscribing ” competent slaveholders, says: 

Will the Southern Church submit to this? Can they, in jus- 


tice to themselves, submit to a continuance of this proscriptive 
system? They will not, they cannot. 


Meaning plainly that the settled policy of the Church regard- 
ing slaveholding as a disqualification for the office of Bishop pro- 
scribes slaveholders, and must be abandoned; that the country 
could be settled only by admitting slaveholding in the Episco- 
pacy ; and now, by refusing to allow Bishop Andrew to resign, 
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the delegates of Southern Conferences moved directly up to 
this position. The issue was, therefore, as sharply defined 
as it could possibly be. It was approached with the utmost 
calmness and solemnity. There was no inconsiderate haste. 
Anticipating our sad approaching trial, a day of fasting and 
prayer had been appointed, and the whole Conference, with 
many tears, entreated God to avert the dangers which threat- 
ened our beloved Methodism. On the eighteenth day of May 
a deputation from an informal meeting of “twenty-two dele- 
gations from the North,” including the venerable Nathan 
Bangs, Charles Elliott, George Webber, and Tobias Spicer, 
waited on Bishop Andrew, with the most brotherly purpose of 
ascertaining whether some method of safety could not be de- 
vised. But he remembered his representative position, and 
declined to receive or make any communication excepting in 
writing. With heavy hearts, these wise and noble men turned 
away, feeling that the hope of an adjustment was growing 
less. On the fourteenth our distinguished brethren, William 
Capers and Stephen Olin, in a carefully drawn preamble and 
tn moved the Conference to appoint a committee of 
six “to confer with the Bishops, and report as to the possibil- 
ier of adopting some pm, and what, for the permanent pacifi- 
cation of the Church.” William Capers, Stephen Olin, 
William Winans, John Early, Leonidas L. Hamline, and Phin- 
eas Crandall were this committee. They were men of prayer 
and of eminent wisdom. In the discharge of their grave 
responsibilities they were joined by our excellent Bishops ; 
while the whole Conference, and uncounted numbers outside, 
waited with intense anxiety and prayed for their success. But 
on the eighteenth these ominous words fell from the lips of 
Bishop Soule: 

The Committee of Conference have instructed me to report that; 
after a calm and deliberate investigation of the subject submitted 
to their consideration, they are unable to agree upon any plan of 


compromise to reconcile the views of the Northern and Southern 
Conferences. 


On Monday, May 20th, John A, Collins’s resolution of in- 
quiry into the facts in the case of B ishop Andrew went to the 
Committee on the Episcopacy. On the 22d the Committee an- 
swered “that Bishop Andrew is connected with slavery,” and 
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submitted from him a frank statement in writing, which 
showed the manner in which he became a slaveholder. And 
on the same day the following preamble and resolution were 
presented by Alfred Griffith and John Davis, which, though 
superseded by another, we deem worthy of record here, be- 
cause the long and familiar acquaintance with the history of 
the Church of these really great and good men gave it historical 
importance. 


Whereas, the Rev. James O. Andrew, one of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has become connected with slavery, 
as communicated in his statement in his reply to the inquiry of 
the Committee on the Episcopacy, which reply is embodied in 
their report, No. 3, offered yesterday; and whereas, it has been, 
from the origin of said Church, a settled policy and the invariable 
usage to elect no person to the office of Bishop who was embarrassed 
with this “great evil,’ as under such circumstances it would be 
impossible for a — to exercise the functions and perform the 
duties assigned to a General Superintendent with acceptance in 
that large portion of his charge in which slavery does not exist ; 
and whereas, Bishop Andrew was himself nominated by our 
brethren of the slaveholding States, and elected by the General 
Conference of 1832, as a candidate who, though living in the midst 
of a slaveholding population, was nevertheless free from all per- 
sonal connection with slavery; and whereas, this is, of all periods 
of our history as a Church, the one least favorable to such an inno- 
vation upon the practice and usage of Methodism as to confide a 
part of the itinerant general superintendency to a slaveholder ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Rev. James O, Andrew be, and he is hereby 
affectionately requested to resign his office as one of the Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Whatever might be thought of the wisdom of this proposed 
action, it had the advantage of being clear and direct, and 
within the undisputed rights of the body. But Bishop Andrew 
would not resign. As the representative of the right of slave- 
holding in the Episcopacy he could not. 

We have now reached the last of our four great questions ; 
What was it lawful and expedient to do? 

He might have been charged with “improper conduct,” tried, 
and if found guilty, expelled. 

“To whom is a Bishop amenable for his conduct? Answer, 
To the General Conference, who have power to expel him for 
improper conduct if they see it necessary.” Not from office 
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merely, according to the interpretation of Mr. Hamline, which 
is an accommodated and not strictly correct use of the word 
“expel,” but from the ministry or the Church. We are driven 
to this latter sense by the history of the rule. It was adopted 
in 1784, and has never been changed excepting to put the word 
“General” before “ Conference,” and “ Bishop” in the place of 
“Superintendent.” The question as originally put was num- 
bered 27. Question 25, in this immediate connection, asks, What 
shall be done in case of bankruptcy, involving dishonest accounts, 
and “that base practice of raising money by coining notes?” 
And the answer is, “ Let him be expelled immediately.” An- 
swer 6 to question 24 is, “ Extirpate bribery; receiving any 
thing, directly or indirectly, for voting in any election. Show 
no respect of persons herein, but expel all that touch the ac- 
cursed thing.” We cannot allow that the word expel meant 
entirely different things in these three closely connected parts 
of the same system of “ Rules and Regulations.’ > The uniform 
use of this term clearly determines the scope of prerogatives 
originally assumed and defined by the body of the Elders, and 
then by the delegated General Conference in the form of Disci- 
pline. Had Bishop Andrew been charged and tried under the 
intentionally general terms “ improper conduct, ” the grade both 
of the offense and penalty must have been determined by the 
high ecclesiastical court, from whose decision there could have 
been no appeal. But nosuch charge was preferred ; and it may 
be safely stated that the calm judgment of delegates did not indi- 

ate such a degree of severity, though the immediate friends of 
the Bishop insisted that formal trial under specific charges was 
the only method the law of the Charch would allow. 

This measure rejected, it was, however, competent in the 
General Conference formally to request Bishop Andrew to re- 
sign, as proposed by the resolution offered by Messrs. Griffith 
and Davis. But this was very distasteful to Southern delegates, 
and was strenuously resisted, as equivalent to a deposition and 
a final announcement of an unchangeable purpose that a slave- 
holder could not be a Bishop. It was felt that judgment must 
now be distinctly pronounced upon this issue; but there was 
a strong and sincere desire that the decision should be reached 
in the kindest possible manner ; and, so far as the question con- 
cerned Bishop Andrew, it was now evident that a milder course 
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than that which was before the Conference was greatly desired, 
as this would conclusively remove him from the Episcopal office. 

With the distinct intention of relieving the Church from the 
wrong and danger of slaveholding in the Episcopacy, and yet 
showing the desire of the Generel Conference to retain Bishop 
Andrew j in office, free from this “‘impediment,” on the twenty- 
third day of May the following substitute was offered by our dis- 
tinguished brethren, J. B. Finley and J. M. Trimble, of Ohio. 


Whereas, the Discipline of our Church forbids the doing any 
thing calculated to destroy our itinerant general superintendency ; 
and whereas Bishop Andrew has become connected with slay ery 
by marriage and otherwise, and this act having drawn after it cir- 
cumstances which, in the estimation of the General Conference, 
will greatly embarrass the exercise of his office as an itinerant 
General Superintendent, if not in some places entirely prevent it ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this General Conference that 
he desist from the exercise of this office so long as this impedi- 
ment remains. 


This substitute was manifestly accepted as expressing the 
firm purpose of the General Conference not to be responsible 


for “the enormous evil of slavery,” in connection with the 


sacred office, but to relieve itself from this responsibility with 
the least possible injury to the Bishop and to our brethren in 
the South. This section is expressed in carefully studied words. 
It waived entirely the question of personal wrong in act and 
motive upon the part of the Bishop ; it affirmed the incompati- 
bility of slaveholding and its sequences with “the general 
superintendency ;” it pronounced “the sense of this General 
Conference” that Bishop Andrew ought himself to relieve 
the Church of its embarrassment, not by resigning his 
office, and thus ceasing to be a Bishop, but by deferring 
the exercise of his functions until he should cease to be a 
slaveholder; and finally, it waived, for the time being, the 
exercise of all judicial rights in the premises; it provided no 
certain executive ministerial relief of the Church; it left to 
the Bishop himself the free choice between slaveholding, and 
the exercise of the Episcopacy, and to his own free determina- 
tion whether he would acquiesce in “ the sense” of the General 
Conference or not, and exacted no pledges of any kind. The 
question which arose after the passage of this substitute, as to 
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whether it was mandatory or advisory, was not discriminating 
nor learned. The act was neither a law nor a judicial sentence. 
It was an official decision, to the effect that slaveholding was 
an “impediment” to the ewercise of Episcopal functions, and 
as such it was authoritative, not “mandatory.” But if Bishop 
Andrew should decide that it was not authoritative, and deter- 
mine not to govern himself by it, there was no provision made 
to enforce it; nor was the slightest penalty indicated. It was 
adopted on the first day of June, by a vote of 110 yeas to 68 
nays. And on the sixth it was resolved, in answer to ques- 
tions of administration asked by the Bishops, “that Bishop 
Andrew’s name should stand in the Minutes, Hymn Book, and 
Discipline as formerly,”-—“ that the rule in relation to the sup- 
port of a Bishop and his family applies to Bishop Andrew,” 
and, let it be especially marked, it was 

Resolved, That whether in any, and if any in what work 
Bishop Andrew be employed, is to be determined by his own de- 


cision and action, in relation to the previous action of this Con- 
ference in his case. 


This was the final action relating to the Bishop in person, 
and not a word in addition is needed to sustain our entire 
theory of the result proposed and reached by the passage of 
this preamble and resolution, and its true meaning and intent. 
It was an official, authoritative decision by the supreme judica- 
tory of the Church, waiving, for reasons of high discretion, all 
provisions for its enforcement. Hence a private fact which 
has nevertheless become history; the other Bishops made two 
provisional plans of Episcopal visitation, one with Bishop An- 
drew’s name, to be used if he should elect to submit to this 
authoritative decision, the other without his name if he should 
determine to disregard it. Pending the vote on the Finley 
substitute, the Bishops had formally advised the General Con- 
ference to defer action on this case for four years. This advice 
was not accepted as a whole, because the crisis brought on by 
the action of Bishop Andrew, under the advice of the delegates 
from the South, demanded a solution. They would, therefore, 
make this an official decision, but all judicial rights were held 
in abeyance, in the interests of peace and charity; and if one 
man had so determined, the ministerial force of the decision 
would have been suspended, and the paternal council of the 
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Bishops to “postpone further action” until the next General 
Conference would have been, im effect, complied with. 

But in the light of this analysis it is surprising to see how 
large a portion of the great discussion of 1844 was irrelevant. 
Strictly construed, the question before the General Conference 
was, a decision which must turn upon the historical principles 
and policy of the Church; but the grave question chiefly de- 
bated was, the power of the General Conference to summarily 
deprive a Bishop of official prerogatives simply on the grounds 
of unavailability. It may, however, be conceded that it was 
most natural, if not indeed desirable and inevitable, that the 
debate should take the wide range that it did, for the control 
of strict order would have left some questions of really graver 
importance, then actually pending, undetermined, doubtless to 
the permanent injury of the Church. 

As a great forensic struggle, its real and relative status has 
been, without regard to denominational egotism, placed very 
high, It is not for us to pronounce upon this judgment. But 
surely a body under the presidency of Bishops Soule, Hedding, 
Waugh, Andrew, and Morris, including such men as Winans, 
Drake, Bascom, Capers, Bangs, Olin, Elliott, Collins, and 
Davis, dead, and many others living, whom, therefore, we do 
not name, could not want sincerity, breadth of view, strength 
of judgment, or forensic talent. It was morally impossible 
that they should agree, and chiefly because of their different 
stand-points, their associations, and settled habits of thought. 
Coming up to the question of right from one direction, 
what was more natural than that men who knew no other 
effective method of service or social system but what rested 
on the basis of slavery, should pronounce it no more wrong 
in a Bishop than in any other minister of the Gospel; in 
a minister than in a private Christian; and declare that 
there was a gross inconsistency in disallowing the conven- 
ience of slavery to a Bishop and granting it to other Meth- 
odists; and who can deny that they were right in this? No 
sound mind will set up the claim of historical consistency on 
the subject of slavery, either in law or administration, for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. But it was not legitimate to 
argue evitable from inevitable concessions ; nor the moral right 
of slaveholding in any man from the fact of slaveholding by 
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any number of men; nor from the character of any merely 
human laws. It was legitimate to deem slaveholding an assail- 
able wrong in a high officer, for the disqualifications it would 
work, and | require him to remove the disability or suspend the 
functions of his office, even though slaveholding in other men 
could not be successfully assailed. But let us solemnly admit 
the broader fact, thet, under the control of Providence, we had 
reached the grand epoch in which concessions to slavery must 
pause, and the Church should calmly lead the State step by 
step back over the track of its concessions, and firmly reclaim 
the rights it had waived under control of asserted imperious 
necessity. Once started, the tread of liberty would be firm 
and irresistible, both in Church and State, back to “ extirpation” 
and the inalienable rights of man. We ‘stood up for long and 
weary days and debated the right to demand the pause which 
must precede our first timid step back toward first principles. 

The powers and rights of the General Conference came thus 
into question. The right to “expel” a Bishop for “ improper 
conduct” had, as we have seen, been framed into a general law, 
which certainly did not originate or impair the right, but sim- 
ply asserted and very imperfectly defined it. But as no one 
proposed to apply this law in the present instance, and as it 
was charged that the measure before the Conference was a vir- 
tual suspension of Bishop Andrew without the formality of a 
trial, the right to suspend or remove a Bishop from office sum- 
marily, and simply upon grounds of unavailability, pushed 
itself prominently forward, and must, it seemed, be settled 
before the sense of this General Conference, or the official 
decision, should be pronounced. 

This question really involved the whole polity and government 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Hence the wide range of 
the discussion, in which, if strict order made concessions, ecclesias- 
tical science gained much more than ample compensation. But 
the consideration of two preliminary and decisive issues raised 
will be sufficient here. The first is a question of history. 

The defense set up the claim that there was a “ compromise 
law” on the subject of slavery, to which the Southern dele- 
gates in their “ protest” gave this expression : 


The Southern Conferences, in agreeing to the main principles 
of the compromise law, finally agreed to in 1804 and 1816, con- 
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ceded, by express stipulation, their right to resist Northern inter- 
ference in any form, upon the condition pledged by the North, 
that while the whole Church, by common consent, united in proper 
effort for the mitigation and final removal of the evil of slavery, 
the North was not to interfere, by excluding from membership or 
ministerial office in the Church persons owning and holding 
slaves in States where emancipation is not practicable, and where 
the liberated slave is not permitted to enjoy freedom. 


It was deemed a sufficient reply to this allegation that there 
is no historical evidence of its truth. It would seem, from the 
various statements made, 


That the confederating Annual Conferences, “after a vexed 
and protracted negotiation, met in convention,” and the section 
on slavery “ was finally agreed to by the parties, after a long and 
fearful struggle,” as a “compact,” “a treaty,” which cannot be 
altered by the General Conference until certain constitutional 
restrictions are removed. 


The authors of the “Reply to the Protest” are confident 
that no transactions ever occurred which would properly admit 
of any such construction. They say: 


If it had been the intention to guard the question of slavery by 
constitutional previsions, it would have been done when the 
Church actually did meet to form a constitution. But nothing of 
the kind appears. For when, in 1808, it was resolved that the 
General Conference, instead of consisting, as before, of all the 
traveling Elders, should be a delegate body, and when it was 
determined that that body (unlike the General Government, which 
has no powers but such as are expressly conferred) should have 
all powers but such as are expressly taken away; when this vast 
authority was about to be given to the General Conference, 
among “ the limitations and restrictions ” imposed there is not one 
word on the subject of slavery ; nor was any attempt made to 
introduce any such restriction. The only provision anywhere 
established by that General Conference, of constitutional force, 
was the general rule forbidding the buying and selling of human 
beings with an intention to enslave them. So that, in direct op- 
position to the assertion of the protest, we maintain that the 
section on slavery is a mere legislative enactment, a simple decree 
of a General Conference, as much under its control as any other 
portion of the Discipline not covered by the restrictive rules. If 
additional proof of the truth of this position were needed, it 
might be adduced in the fact, that the section which the protest 
represents to have been settled in 1804 was not only altered at 
the General Conference or Convention of 1808, but also in the 
delegated General Conferences of 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824, 
And although the protest speaks of it as “usually known” by 
the name of “The Compromise Act,” the greater part of this 
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General Conference have never heard either that appellation or 
that character ascribed to it until the present occasion. 


To this we only add, that there never had been any “high 
contracting parties” capable of making any such binding 
“compromise.” The persons differing were inseparable 
parts of an organic unit, all alike bound by the official acts of 
the General Conference, and no other; while the historical 
character of all “rules and regulations” touching the subject 
of slavery, modified or repealed from time to time by vote of 
majorities, as necessity or discretion seemed to require, shows 
beyond all contradiction that they were not intended as fixed 
compromise acts, to be kept in the undeviating faith of “ treaty 
stipulations,” but concessions, for the time being, to be inter- 
preted in the light of the general rule, and as soon as possible 
to be adjusted to the great historic purpose of extirpating the 
erying evil. There was, then, no ‘“ compromise law” to break. 

The other great preliminary question raised was the char- 
acter of Methodist Episcopacy. We were all, historically and 
by profession, Low Churchmen. We accepted, from Mr. Wes- 
ley, Lord King’s Account of the Primitive Church, and presby- 
terial ordination. We rejected “the figment of succession,” 
and all ideas connected with the position that Bishops are, jure 
divino, a third order. If any thing was Methodism in Church 
polity, the Episcopate is an office, and not an order, certainly 
was. Fearing the tendency to prelatical pretensions, Mr. 
Wesley had insisted that our chief executive officer should be 
styled “Superintendent,” and not “ Bishop.” In orders he 
was an Elder only; in office he was simply primus inter pares. 
He would, therefore, be elected by his peers, not appointed by 
any state or ecclesiastical authority ; and as stability and safety 
must be combined in the exercise of his functions, the Dis- 
cipline would be silent as to the duration of his term of office. 
By the fairest construction in the world, therefore, he held his 
oftice while he was available, and the power from which he re- 
ceived it would be the judge of the time when he should cease to 
exercise it. It was not, as we think, sufficiently exact to say, as 
was frequently said in this discussion, that he was simply “an 
officer of the General Conference.” He was rather the officer 
of the whole Church, responsible to the General Conference. 

The most plausible objection to this view was found in the 
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fact of distinct ordination. Here it may be confessed that 
Wesley, by retaining the separate forms of ordination for 
Deacons, Elders, and Superintendents, while he rejected as 
unhistorical the order of Bishops as distinct from Presbyters, 
handed down to us an embarrassing inconsistency. Our ex- 
planation is no doubt logically sound, as we insist that “the 
laying on of hands” is simply a form, primitive and apostolic 
indeed, which may be used as a solemn and decent method of 
investing with holy orders—a ceremony accompanying invoca- 
tion or benediction, “ the right of confirmation,” or any other 
solemn official act of consecration. Or, as liable to abuse, it 
may be dispensed with. It is, therefore, perfectly safe to say, 
that in Episcopal Methodism the ordination of a Bishop adds 
nothing which affects any question of discipline. Whatever 
would be a lawful act of suspension, deposition, or expulsion, 
if a Bishop were constituted by election alone, is not rendered 
illegal “ by the imposition of hands.” But as neither the elec- 
tion nor ordination constituted an order, but both created an 
officer, it would have been in exact accordance with Methodist 
polity, as it was with the law of the Church, to have deprived 
Bishop Andrew of Episcopal functions without impeachment 
or trial. This was, however, as we have seen, neither done nor 
attempted; but simply the decision was formally made that 
slaveholding was an impediment to the exercise of Episcopal 
functions, and the Bishop left to his own choice as to which 
of the two incompatible things should continue. All judg- 
ment upon his decision was waived until it should be made, 
and the General Conference should be again convened. 

This makes perfectly distinct the official grievance of the 
South in the case of the Bishop. Was it sufficient to justify a 
disruption of the Church ? 

Fidelity to history will show that it was not so considered 
by the Southern members of the General Conference. On the 
fifth day of June A. B. Longstreet presented the following 
declaration : 


The delegates of the Conferences in the slaveholding States 
take leave to declare to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church that the continued agitation on the subject of 
slavery and abolition in a portion of the Church, the frequent 
action on the subject in General Conference, and especially the 
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extra judicial proceedings against Bishop Andrew, which resulted, 
on Saturday last, in the virtual suspension of him from his office 
as Superintendent, must produce a state of things in the South 
which renders a continuance of the jurisdiction of this General 
Conference over these Conferences inconsistent with the success 
of the ministry in the slaveholding States. 

This document was referred to a committee of nine, consist- 
ing of Robert Paine, Glezen Fillmore, Peter Akers, Nathan 
Bangs, Thomas Crowder, Thomas B. Sargeant, William Winans, 
Leonidas L. Hamline, and James Porter. It shows distinctly that 
the movements by Southern members, which looked to a division 
of the Church, were not based upon any one act, but upon the 
difficulties in which some attempts to make the antislavery doc- 
trinesof the Church practical had involved our Southern people, 
and it ought to beadmitted that these difficulties were formidable, 
not alone because they were against a growing sentiment in the 
South that slavery was right, but because the purpose to pro- 
tect it was profonnd and pervading in the Southern mind. We 
at the North had attempted in various ways to show that we 
were not insensible to the embarrassments which antislavery 
agitation brought upon our brethren there. But the day had 
come when high conservatism must give place to fundamental 
right, and however carefully and tenderly the assertion of this 
right had been adjusted to these embarrassments, they were 
felt by the men who must go back and labor there as by no 
others. To some men it appeared then, as it would to many 
more now, that it wasthe duty of our brethren boldly and calmly 
to confront these difficulties, and not only submit to the decision 
of the General Conference, but calmly and firmly defend the 
action of the Church. But we could not take the dimen- 
sions of the resistance to antislavery measures. We were sure 
that the action in the case of Bishop Andrew, was not “ extra 
judicial” as alleged, nor in any sense judicial, but we could not 
tell what results the action taken, as interpreted by the South, 
would produce. The majority proposed to wait and see; but 
the minority indicated positive convictions that the recoil 
would be irresistible and destructive. They therefore addressed 
themselves immediately to what they deemed their absorbing 
question of self-protection. The first formal proposition came 
from Dr. Capers June 3d. In six carefully drawn resolutions 
it proposed, by the consent of the Annual Conferences, to erect 
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two General Conferences, one South, the other North, with 
distinct jurisdictions, but one Church, These resolutions were 
respectfully referred to a very able committee, consisting of W. 
Capers, W. Winans, T. Crowder, J. Porter, G. Fillmore, P. 
Akers, L. L. Hamline, J. Davis, and P. P. Sanford. After two 
days’ deliberation Dr. Capers returned these resolutions stating 
that “the committee could not agree on a report which they 
judged would be acceptable to the Conference.” 

The next measure was a resolution, offered on the fifth day of 
June, by J. B. M’Ferrin, of Tennessee, and T. Spicer, of Troy. 
The exact wording of this famous resolution, as it was pre- 
sented, amended, and passed, is not shown by the Journal. As 
it stands, (p. 111,) it reads, 

Resolved, That the Committee appointed to take into considera- 
tion the communication of the delegates from the Southern Confer- 
ences be instructed, provided they cannot in their judgment devise 
a plan for an amicable adjustment of the difficulties now existing in 
the Church on the subject of slavery, to devise, if possible, a con- 
stitutional plan for a mutual and friendly division of the Church. 

But the resolution as presented proposed to obtain, upon the 
contingency named, the direct authority of the General Con- 
ference for the division of the Church. The writer of this ar- 
ticle promptly and energetically protested against its passage, 
insisting that we were sent to conserve the Church, not to divide 
or destroy it. If division occurred, it must be entirely at the 
responsibility of those who effected it. If the South should 
assume this responsibility he would treat them kindly as to 
joint and separate interests; but never on any account should 
the Methodist Episcopal Church indorse or become responsible 
for the division. A spirited debate sprang up, which was 
terminated as follows: “Mr. Hamline rose, and being too 
weak to speak loud, walked from his seat in the side to the cen- 
tral aisle, and said, ‘I cannot go out with such instructions.’ 
Being urged to go, he said, ‘I will not go out with instructions 
from this Conference to devise a plan to divide the Church.’ 
‘Then will Brother Hamline go if the instructions be so 
changed as simply to read, if the South should separate, to 
make provision in such a contingency to meet the emergency 
with Christian kindness and the strictest equity?’ Mr. Ham- 
‘ine said, ‘I will go out with such instructions.’ ” * 

© Life and Letters of L. L. Hamline, D. D., pp. 165, 166. 
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The writer distinctly recollects that Mr. Hamline put his 
suggestions into words, instructing the Committee “ to inquire 
whether there be may constitutional method of dividing the 
funds of the Church.” The suggestion was accepted by Mr. 
M’Ferrin, and after failure of a motion by T. Crowder to 
strike out the word “ constitutional,” the resolution as amend- 
ed at Mr. Hamline’s suggestion, and by consent of the mover, 
was adopted. But by some mistake it went into the journal 
with the words “ division of the Church,” instead of the words 
adopted by the Conference. It must be presumed that the 
words orally suggested were not put into the slip of paper 
containing the ‘resolation, and the Secretary failed to catch 
them. But the only legal importance this famous resolution 
ever had was due to this mistake. Mr. Hamline went into 
committee under the instructions actually passed, and not those 
which appear in the Journal, drawing up the substance of the 
famous report of the Committee of Nine, “carefully guarding 
every word, as ‘separate’ and ‘separation,’ instead of ‘divide’ 
and ‘ division,’ and providing the submission of the restrictive 
rule to the Annual Conferences as in his judgment a constitu- 
tional method of ‘dividing the funds of the Church.’ ” 

Of course, the Journal as approved is official; but the moral 
value of the true history, given above, is in the clear evidence 
it furnishes that the General Conference did not intend to 
originate or sanction the division. 

“The protest of the minority ” was presented on the sixth 
day of June. The most important points of this document 
have been already considered. The only remark necessary 
here is, that it distinctly indicated the conviction that a separa- 
tion was inevitable. The argument was adjusted to this idea, 
and hence its moral effect was not to avert the disaster, but to 
aid in producing it. The official reply was opposite in all re- 
spects. They could not be alike. Their difference was much 
more areason for sorrow than for surprise or reproach. But both 
could not be right. If the General Conference was wrong, 
then slavery was right, not only ina Bishop, but in every body 
else, and might now be restored without injustice to the eu- 
slaved. Providence has settled the question between us 
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Arr. I.—POLITICS AND THE PULPIT. 


National Sermons. Sermons, Speeches, and Letters on Slavery and its War: from 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill to the Election of President Grant. By 
GILBERT HAVEN. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 


It is one of the favorable signs of the times that evangelical 
sermons, in periodical or book form, find such a wide circula- 
tion in our country. It betokens not only an elevation and 
refinement of literary taste, and an increasing interest in religious 
truth, but also that the pulpit is steadily advancing in influence 
over cultivated minds. To the question why the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has not a share in this species of literature, 
proportional to the number and talent of its ministry, we may 
give several answers. In the first place, that ministry have 
been trained to aim at immediate results. Their pulpit prep- 
arations, therefore, having reference chiefly to this very desir- 
able end, have been of a synoptical and fragmentary character, 
suited only to extemporaneous preaching. Again, through fear 
of sermon reading in the pulpit, elaborate sermon writing has 
not been encouraged by our denominational fathers. Our 
peculiar Church polity, favoring the repetition of the best 
pulpit productions, the preacher has been inclined to withhold 
these from the press till he should be laid aside from the active 
duties of the sacred office. But in old age the eye is too dim 
to decipher the hieroglyphics of the youthful pen in its eager 
haste to keep pace with the rushing stream of thought. The 
literary executors order the manuscripts to be sold to the paper- 
maker. ‘Thus many of our most gifted preachers pass away, 
leaving, as their only literary monument, a thanksgiving or 
fast-day sermon in the perishable form of a pamphlet, or the 
still more ephemeral newspaper. 

Mr. Haven has very wisely become his own literary executor, 
and, by causing some of his best pulpit utterances to crystalize 
into the solid form of a beautifully executed volume, has con- 
tributed to supply what was lacking in the literature of his 
own Church; and he has become the historical representative, 
to all coming generations, of the work that the American min- 
istry wrought in the long, dark, and™bloody struggle of the 
State with oppression and rebellion. This volume is the only 
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monument in book form of the large share which the loyal 
pulpit contributed to the redemption of the Republic. It is 
exceedingly appropriate that this memorial should belong to 
that branch of the Church which, in the words of the martyred 
President, “contributed more soldiers to the army, and more 
nurses to the hospitals, than any other.” He might have added, 
“and more words of cheer from her preachers in the darkest 
hours of the nation.” We hail with pleasure this volume of 
National Sermons on account of their historic value. The 
future historian will see in them the steady growth of the 
national conscience on the question of slavery through the 
most important period of that baneful institution. These Ser- 
mons are historical pictures, not drawn by the pencil of a 
professed historical painter, but photographs imprinted by the 
events themselves upon a highly susceptible Christian soul. 
Before he was an editor in the sanctum he was an editor in the 
pulpit, showing “the very age and body of the time, his form 
and pressure.” Philosophical history, which discloses the 
secret causes of great events, delights also to present the pro* 
cess by which these causes wrought out their effects. These 
Sermons reveal, in the experiences of a single mind, the process 
by which the mighty moral forces of Christianity slowly up- 
heaved the foundations of a hoary iniquity. They will be 
witnesses to future generations that to Jesus Christ belongs the 
victory over American slavery, and not to a Christless Rational- 
ism. The weapons of this warfare were chiefly not carnal, but 
spiritual—even the word of the Lord, the sword of the Spirit. 
And when at last carnal weapons were employed to decide the 
great moral debate, and cannon-balls took the place of words, 
the loyal pulpit steadily upheld the cause of freedom. The 
wonder of future generations will be at the strength of that 
irresistible tide-wave of popular feeling which lifted up and 
carried along on its bosom legislatures, congresses, cabinets, 
armies, and the President himself, through years of disaster and 
despair. That wonder will cease only when the sermons 
preached through all the loyal States shall be read by the his- 
torian, and the religious character of the conflict shall be dis- 
covered, of which the Spirit of God, through the agency of the 
pulpit, was the very creator and life. The millions of freedmen 
now emerging from the dark prison-house of enforced ignorance 
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will read these Sermons—the evangels of liberty—with intense 
interest and satisfaction, after having the gospel of slavery— 
“servants obey your masters ”-—perpetually dinned in their ears. 
The true Christians among the former slaveholders themselves 
will find the silent utterances of their own consciences elo- 
quently voiced in the bold denunciations of that institution 
with which they were once implicated. Even the slave-traders 
and rebels of former days will have a natural curiosity to see 
the enginery which hurled its deadly bolts at the grim Moloch 
whom they worshiped, and which consumed him in his own 
fires. They will tind the “ National Sermons” the best speci- 
men of an abolition battery. 

The prophetic character of these discourses will attract the 
attention of the Christian philosopher. Jn every Sermon, 
even in “The Death of Freedom”—the passage of the Ne- 
braska Bill—in “The State Struck Down”—the assault upon 
Charles Sumner—and in the “National Midnight”—the 
election of James Buchanan—there are the clearest pre- 
dictions of the immediate downfall of Slavery, while, in 
the capture of John Brown, he sees the “beginning of the 
end.” 

In 1856 he asserts that “if we postpone our political reforma- 
mation to the presidential contest of 1860 there will be civil 
war.” In December, 1859, on the day of John Brown’s exe- 
cution, he used these words: “Ere long slavery will lose 
Waterloo. Within this first century of our national life it 
will disappear. Then will all men unite in praising this 
Samson who first tore down the pillars of this soul-devouring 
Dagon.” In 1860, on the election of Abraham Lincoln, he 
predicts “The bell that rang out the first birthday in the 
ears of all the nations, will ring out its first centennial with 
the prophetic words inscribed upon it, Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land to au. the inhabitants thereof—no longer 
prophecy to be accomplished by a long and perilous and bloody 
path, but blessed, unchanging history.” So marvelously have 
these prophecies been fulfilled, that we should be tempted to 
the skeptic’s resort of asserting that the prediction was made 
after the events, did we not know that the author was incapable 
of such an act, and, moreover, that these predictions were 
printed at the time of their utterance. We would ask the 
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disbeliever in the prophecies of the Bible whether, in view of 
the fact that a great truth gave such an elevation to an un- 
inspired human intellect, the Spirit of truth may not lift the 
soul to those serene heights whence the future events of the 
world’s history may be clearly discerned ? : 

Their rhetorical excellence is another notable feature of these 
Sermons. In the first, entitled the “ Higher Law,” delivered in 
Amenia, where the author was teaching, his style is less popular. 
He approaches his theme as if before a class in ethics, on the 
metaphysical side, developing the Higher Law from an examina- 
tion of man’s moral nature, jst as Sir W. Hamilton bases the 
proof of the existence of God upon the existence of mind in 
man. But all the subsequent Sermons, though burdened with 
thought, go straight as an arrow to the heart of the people. If 
he ever falls into a metaphysical train of thought, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Olin, he “ makes his metaphysics luminous.” He 
has a fine perception of resemblances, and hence, like his great 
Master, his Sermons abound in “likes.” His style is enriched 


with lustrous and precious gems gathered from the whole range 
of English poetry; yet every gem is chosen, not for its brilliancy, 


but for its incisive diamond point, wherewith to engrave his 
earnest thoughts upon the hearts of his auditors. He has 
attained the mastery of the “art of putting things.” He is a 
true lover of Nature, and a strong poetic vein runs through all 
his writings. In descriptive power he is the Thackeray of 
American Sermon writers. In the statement of a truth and 
the enforcement of a duty there is a luxuriance of historical 
illustration arising from the preacher’s perception of the same 
principles appearing in various guises from age to age. In 
the blood of Charles Sumner shed on the Senate floor, he sees 
the blood of the man Jesus Christ shed in essentially the same 
cause by the same malignant and tyrannical spirit. In the 
Charlestown Court-house, where John Brown was arraigned be- 
fore a slaveholding jury, he sees the mockery of the Gabbatha. 
This power of discovering what Plato calls the 76 & in the 
ra ToAAd, the one in the many, is a striking peculiarity of Mr. 
Haven’s intellect, and explains the freshness and richness of 
his style. His soul takes fire at every form of injustice; but 
in his hottest denunciations he combines the fearlessness of 
John Knox with the tenderness of John of Patmos. Though he 
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speaks on the most exciting themes he employs no invective, 
betrays no bitterness, always chooses hard arguments instead 
of hard words, and ever 


‘‘ Hates the sin, and yet the sinner loves.” 


If a vigorous and commanding, rather than an “imbecile,” 
pulpit is the demand of the age, we know of no modern model 
of sacred rhetoric more inspiring of the spirit of Christian man- 
liness than these Sermons. 

Their most striking characteristic is their evangelical phi- 
lanthropy. Their author is deeply impressed with the sacred- 
ness of man. His education in Boston, a city eminent for its 
advocacy of human rights; the influence of the eloquent and 
philanthropic Channing over all highly cultivated minds; his 
fondness for Wordsworth, the poet of the lowly ; his studies of 
Wesley, and the antislavery Methodist fathers, all contributed 
to inspire in him a love for man, especially for the oppressed, 
which betrays itself on every page of his writings. The phi- 
lanthropic element of Christianity, so prominent in the labors 
of Wesley and in the eleemosynary appeals of Whitefield, has 
perceptibly declined in modern Methodism. In disproving 
the charge of her Calvinistic opposers that she taught justifi- 
cation by works, she very naturally has leaned in the opposite 
direction. It is also a natural result of the prominence of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, that the second great com- 
mandment of the law should be correspondingly depressed. 
Every age which succeeds a restoration of evangelical doctrines 
needs its St. James to correct the abuses of the Pauline state- 
ment of Gospel truth. Our National Preacher is the St. James 
of modern Methodism magnifying the works of the law of love 
as an indispensable proof of the genuineness of the believer’s 
faith in Jesus Christ. He earnestly denounces respect of per- 
sons in the Christian Church—the preference of men not on the 
ground of characters divinely transtigured, but for the accidents 
of rank, wealth, nationality, or color—eubetituting for the ring- 
fingered and gooilly appareled, the white-faced man; and for 
the poor man in vile raiment, the dark-skinned and woolly- 
haired brother in Christ. He demands that all distinctions 
containing the least shadow of a reproach or intimation of in- 
feriority be done away in the Christian Church. ‘“ We must ex- 
punge the word ‘colored’ from our Minutes,” said he in 1863. 
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“Suppose an unfortunate dwarf should join this Church, and 
the Pastor should return three hundred full grown adults and 
one dwart.” “ What atorrent of indignation would be poured 
on our Missionary Board if they should publish in their East 
India returns their Brahmin and Pariah members in separate 
columns!” This usage of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
disappeared by order of the General Conference the following 
year, to the loss of the statistician, but to the honor of the 
Church, and to the relief of sensibilities needlessly wounded. 
But the National Preacher is not satisfied with this. He 
insists on the abolition of all distinctions among Christians 
arising from nationality, color, or condition. The negro pew, 
the African church, the colored conference, must all be swept 
away, as offensive to the Head of the Church, who prays for 
the oneness of his members, and who abhors all distinctions 
among his disciples not founded on character. From the 
earnestness and eloquence of his plea for the extinction of caste 
in Church, in State, and in social life, and from the constant 
reiteration of this duty, we infer that the preacher has a 
burden from the Lord, a “ woe unto me” if I preach not this 
Gospel. To men of cooler temperament, and narrower range 
of vision, who have not conquered their prejudices by the 
growth of a broad and evangelical philanthropy, the preacher 
may seem to be tithing the mint and cummin to the neglect of 
the weightier matters of the law, and to be magnifying out of 
proper proportion the comparatively harmless American usage 
of studiously and scrupulously separating themselves from their 
sable fellow-men. The brotherhood of man, bruised, fettered, 
despoiled, and vilified through the long ages, but elevated and 
crowned at last in the coronation of Christ his elder brother, 
is not an affair of the mint and cummin character, but in the 
spirit which it inculeates, and the purpose at which it aims, 
it takes on a significance broad as the human race, and high as 
that throne which redeemed men are to share with the God- 
man. There must be a radical defect in that form of Chris- 
tianity which can be contemptuous to a black saint and com- 
plimentary to a white sinner. There mast be a strange obtuse- 
ness of moral perception in that Christian who does not 
discover that this is the very sin portrayed and condemned 
in the Sermon on the Mount, “Whosoever is angry with his 
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brother without a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment.” 
We believe with Mr. Haven that this feeling of caste is not 
only marring the beauty of American Christianity, and creat- 
ing schisms in the body of Christ, but it is poisoning its vital 
currents and corrupting its very heart. The preacher very 
clearly sees that the social equality of the African with the 
Caucasian involves, as a possible result, an amalgamation of the 
races. He is not the man to evade the logical consequence of 
his doctrine, but he boldly accepts and justifies it. In his 
sermon on “Caste, the Corner-Stone of American Slavery,” 
he says: 

So when you ask us if we believe in the intermarriage of the 
races, we answer, True marriage is a divine institution. Such 
hearts are knit together by the hand that originally wove them 
in separate but half-finished webs. God makes this unity. If he 
does not, then it is a conventional, human thing, subject to the 
whims of human society. As it respects such marriage, (between 
white and black.) all I need to say is, It is none of our business. 
It is the business of the two souls that are thus made one by the 
goodness and greatness of their Creater. If heart is one with 
heart, then with Shakspeare must you say, 

“Let me not to the marriage of true souls 


Admit impediment.” 


That greatest of poets and thinkers carries this principle to its 
fullest expression in the marriage of the most womanly of his 
women and the most manly of his men. He sets the loves of Des- 
demona and Othello far above the range of groveling criticism. 
If we cannot accept this doctrine, consistency requires that 
we make a bonfire of St. Paul’s speech on the Areopagus. 
The whole question of marriage is to be left to those mysterious 
affinities which bring together true lovers in holy wedlock, 
These should not be prevented by social ostracism, or by un- 
wise and unrighteous legislation, and be driven into criminal 
relations. The disastrous consequences of such unwarranted 
interference with the natural course of human affections are 
thus set forth by Mr. Haven: “Said a clergyman to Mrs. John- 
son, the God-given wife of Vice-President Richard M. Johnson, 
‘You cannot join the Church, because you have not been 
married.’ She told her husband what had been said to her. 
He replied, ‘ Tell your minister, my dear, that I am ready, and 
always have been, to be publicly married, and ask him to come 
and marry us this very night.’ The clergyman dared not do his 
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duty, even at the request of one so high in station. Thus he 
kept a Christian woman from the Church for a sin which he 
and his Church fastened upon her. No wonder that her hus- 
band, in his official career, hurled indignant epithets at the 
Church, and died without its pale.” 

This justification of the intermarriage of the two races, 
dwelling upon the same soil, enjoying the same civil, and soon 
to enjoy the same political rights, ought not to shock American 
Christians ; and it would not, had the deeply-rooted and wicked 
prejudice which slavery has fostered been plucked, root and 
branch, from our hearts. Many of the readers of these National 
Sermons, though unable to answer the preacher’s cogent argu- 
mentation on this whole question of caste, will, nevertheless, 
insist that he has transcended that law of righteous expediency 
announced by St. Paul, “ All things are lawful unto me, but 
all things are not expedient ; 64 and. by a greater than Poul, { in 
these words, “JT have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” These persons would have us abstain 
from the proclamation of the whole truth till the dawn of the 
millennium—till sinful prejudice has died a natural death. But 
this denunciation of caste is just the truth which is most im- 
peratively needed for hastening the glorious era of universal 
righteousness. Especially do the exigencies of the times in our 
own country, when we are laying anew our religious, social, 
and political foundations in a large portion of our republic, 
demand a full exhibition of the scriptural doctrine of the oneness 
of mankind in Adam and in Christ, and the enforcement of all 
the duties which are founded on this great truth. To wait till 
prejudice dies before applying the antidote, is to wait till the 
antidote is useless. But the prejudice of caste is a demon which 
must be cast out of the American heart by the repeated exhibi- 
tion of its repugnance, not only to Christianity, but to our boasted 
principles of equality and popular sovereignty. It will never 
die—the euthanasia of nature; it must be slain by the sword 
of the Spirit, the word of God. One of the clear marks of the 
divine origin of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is its recognition of 
a law of progress in human society. It descries a glorious 
future of intelligence, liberty, and purity, and draws the race 
toward it. Unlike all pagan systems, its golden age is in the 
fature and not in the past. Toward that age it teaches every 
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believer to look while he utters the prayer, “Thy kingdom 
come.” The spirit of caste is in direct antagonism to this law 
of progress, repressing a portion of the race from rising to 
better conditions, keeping them as near as possible to the brute, 
whose instinct is distinguished from reason chiefly by its in- 
capacity to improve. The caste feeling manifests itself in the 
disturbance of those divine adjustments of society which we 
call laws of political economy. It forbids the development of 
natural diversities of taste and genius, by denying the appro- 
priate conditions, and by excluding from proper spheres. 
Ericsson’s mechanical ingenuity, Peabody's mercantile sagacity, 
the eye of Raphael, the hand of Phidias, the imagination of 
Shakspeare, the tongue of Demosthenes, the generalship of 
Napoleon, and the statemanship and patriotism of Wash- 
ington, if found within the proscribed circle of caste, must all 
be rudely crushed down into that menial occupation which the 
iron despotism of caste shall dictate. Says the sacred ordinance 
of Menu, “ No collection of wealth must be made by a Sudra, 
even though he has the power, since a servile man who has 
amassed riches gives pain even to Brahmins. If a Sudra reads 
the Beids of the Shaster, or if he offers to give instruction to 
priests, let hot oil be poured into his mouth and ears.” The 
House of Commons petitioned Richard II, “ that villains might 
not, for the honor of freemen, be put to school, and so get on in 
the Church.” Thus a stagnant state of society is produced, in 
which millions of minds vegetate without hope of ascending a 
single step; all invention is impossible, and new arts and new 
operations can have no place, because there can be no more 
minute division of labor corresponding to the multiplying wants 
of an advancing society, for unalterable castes and change- 
less occupations must go together. The mechanics’ unions, 
the boards of trade, the professional schools and associations, 
all obey the ordinance of Menu, and oppose an insurmountable 
barrier to that Jaw of human progress ordained by the Creator 
and reaffirmed by the Redeemer. The same spirit is repugnant 
alike to Christianity and to American principles, inasmuch as 
it is an insuperable obstacle to the administration of equal 
justice, the very purpose of human governments. Says John 
Stuart Mill, “ In societies in which caste or class-distinctions are 
really strong—a state so strange to us now, that we seldom 
Fourrn Series, Vou. X XI1.—13 
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realize it in its full force-—it is a matter of daily experience 
that persons may show the strongest sense of moral account- 
ability as regards their equals, who can make them accountable, 
and not the smallest vestige of a similar feeling toward their 
inferiors who cannot.” * “ Never shall the King,” says one of the 
ordinances of Menu, “slay a Brahmin, though convicted of all 
possible crimes; let him banish him from his realm, but with 
all his property secure, and his body unhurt.” During the 
reign of Henry II. in England, in all cases of secret slaying, 
whether of English or Norman, the penalty was to be levied on 
the hundred, “ unless there are plain éndicia of the servile con- 
dition of the deceased.” But we need not search the ordinances 
of Menu, nor the laws of the feudal ages, for proofs that caste 
ever wars on justice. The statute books of nearly every State of 
our country, and the records of every court of justice before 
which Africans and Caucasians have appeared, afford glaring 
evidence of injustice done to the race deemed the inferior. 
That caste violates the great law of love, the law by which men 
are to be judged, is too evident to need proof. “Inasmuch as 


ye did it not unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
did it not unto me.” It is not so-evident, yet, nevertheless, 
is is true, that the existence of a strong class-feeling is a con- 
stant source of a fatal theological error—the denial of the unity 
of mankind. Wrong feeling is a standing menace to right think- 
ing—to theological orthodoxy. 


‘Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 

And these reciprocally those again. 

The mind and conduct mutually imprint 

And stamp their image in each other’s mint.” 
American Christianity, through the prevalence of caste-feeling, 
has advanced to a practical, and, in some instances, to a theoreti- 
cal denial of the fundamental truth of the unity of the race, in 
the face of the plainest declarations of the Holy Scriptures, 
which have been made void by the ingenious sophistries of 
time-serving divines, and of science, falsely so-called. It is one 
of the brilliant revelations of modern philology that the whole 
cast-iron system of castes in India, which claims to be founded 
on their most ancient religious books, has grown up in opposi- 
tion to the very letter and spirit of those books, by a series of 


* Examination of Sir William Hamiltori’s Philosophy, vol. ii, p. 289. 
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interpolations and corruptions made by the caste which has had 
their exclusive possession. The ordinances of Menu are a later 
invention than the Vedas, which are recognized by the Brah- 
mins to be the most ancient and authoritative of their sacred 
books. Since the Vedas have come into the possession of occi- 
dental scholars, it is found that there is not a vestige of 
authority in them for the complicated system of castes, for the 
offensive assumptions on the part of the Brahmins, and for the 
degradation of the Sudras; and that there is no authority to 
prevent the social intermingling, and even the intermarriage, of 
the classes whose touch is now esteemed polluting; and the 
British government might to-day decree the annihilation of this 
entire scheme of oppression, appealing to their highest authorities 
to prove that it is no part of the religious system of the Hindus. 
The priestly caste, like the Jewish elders and papal corrupters, 
have made void the law through their traditions. To this error 
caste always tends. The only safeguard is to put away the 
abomination wherever Christianity holds sway. 

But the philanthropy of these Sermons is very far removed 
from that pseudo love of man which prompts its professors to 
show their hostility to man’s Divine Saviour by blasphemously 
baptizing their children in the name of the Universal Brother- 
hood, as some German infidels have done. In every Sermon 
Christ is exalted, not merely to give a Gospel flavor to a political 
harangue, but as the corner-stone of the temple of humanity. 
The oneness of man in the person and work of the God-man is 
the burden of every Sermon. The cause of the slave before 
emancipation, the cause of the outcast since that event, is the 
cause for which He now intercedes. The African is the pur- 
chase of his blood, and the representative of the Man of 
Sorrows; and our treatment of him is the test of Christian 
character, 

It was this large element of evangelical philanthropy in these 
National Sermons, and the intense religious earnestness of the 
preacher uttering the convictions of his moral nature, from a 
point of view infinitely above the partisan politician, which 
rendered them means of grace to the hearers, and promotive, 
and not obstructive, of revivals of religion, in the midst of 
which many of them were preached.” 

We cannot dismiss this topic without a criticism on the posi- 
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tion of the preacher in his sermon entitled “ World War,” and 
in the extended note thereon in the appendix. We note that 
his intense philanthropy, bursting the limits of patriotism, has 
carried him into a wide divergence from the ideas and tradi- 
tions of the best American statesmanship with respect to our 
foreign relations. Mr. Haven would have the United States 
abandon the Monrve doctrine, and intervene in every struggle 
for liberty throughout the world, not merely by her moral influ- 
ence and expressed sympathy, but by casting her sword into 
the scales, and destroying that studied balance of power which 
is another name for the league of the world’s crowned heads 
against the development of popular liberty. He says: 

This doctrine (neutrality) has been a chief source of evil to 
ourselves, and to our cause at home and abroad. It was a depart- 
ure from principle under the guise of selfish policy. It was the 
first temptation and the first fall of the American nation, and the 
prolific parent of all our woes, The sword has been found two- 
edged, and the stout British arm has made it cut deep into our 
vitals, as our youthful arm did into that of the more youthful 
French Republic. . . . That neutrality (at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution) destroyed our friends and multiplied our 
enemies. No less than six Republics, the fruit of our loins, have 
we sacrificed to this mistaken policy. 


He gives a history of the rise of this doctrine—which he 
styles “the very gospel of selfishness ””—in the second term of 
Washington’s administration, originating with Hamilton against 
the protest of Jefferson, who had proclaimed “the gospel of 
humanity” in the Declaration of Independence. He charac- 
terizes the Farewell Address as “cold, and unworthy of the 
great soul that penned its sentences; and far below the highest 
statesmanship is this statement of the relation of great powers 
to each other.” 

To these strictures of our National Preacher on Washington’s 
doctrine of neutrality we answer, that neither the Gospel of 
Christ nor the gospel of Republicanism can be promoted by 
invading armies of foreign soldiers. Each nation, like each 
individual, must work out its own salvation. Our own Repub- 
lic would have been born, perhaps not quite so soon, without 
Lafayette as an accoucheur. There were also, in the case of 
our fathers, prudential reasons for neutrality toward the first 
French republic. They had just emerged from a long and 
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wasting war, with a bankrupt treasury, and without a navy and 
army sufficient to cope with the powers of Europe allied against 
the French Republic. A man, wounded and faint from loss 
of blood, may express the liveliest sympathy for. his brother 
sinking in the waters before his eyes, while he refrains from a 
plunge which he knows must be suicidal. We justify the 
Father of his Country, and thank God that so steady a hand 
was on the helm of our government in that critical hour. He 
was too unselfish to float along in the current of the popular 
enthusiasm ; but he resisted that current, and put his adminis- 
tration into the minority in the next Congress, preferring tem- 
porary unpopularity for himself to permanent injury to his 
country. 

Nor can we agree with the Preacher in his declaration that 
England’s neutrality during our late civil war was of a charac- 
ter like that which we maintained toward France in her struggle 
with European despotism. Of the latter he says: 


But while the people were willing, another spirit ruled the gov- 
ernment. It hastened, with equal zeal and alacrity, to identify 
itself with the enemies both of the country and its principles. 
The doctrine of neutrality was then born into the political world 
—a cup that has since been faithfully commended to our unwilling 
lips by the power that then won the chiefest benefit from its 
creation. How perfectly the type and the antitype agree. En- 
gland’s course toward us is exactly copied after that which we 
pursued against the French Republic. 


We have read history in vain if this statement accords with 
the facts. We have yet to learn that Washiagton’s neutrality 
toward France was a thinly disguised hostility, exhibiting itself 
in rejoicing over the defeats of the French armies, and in per- 
mitting Alabamas to be fitted out in our ports under the Brit- 
ish flag to prey upon French merchantmen, and that the United 
States accorded to the English vessels of war privileges in 
American ports which were denied to the French. 

Mr. Haven eloquently portrays the indignities heaped upon 
America in the day of her recent troubles. 


The recital of the acts in which the feelings of the British aris- 
tocracy found expression would be longer than that in which 
our first Congress indicted its King. - Before a battle had been 
fought, even before an army on either side had been gathered, it 
took every possible step to insult, weaken, embarrass, and destroy 
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our government, except that of active hostilities, and this was 
withheld only from fear of civil war at home. It sheltered pirati- 
cal steamers in its harbors; and when our vessels of war lay in 
wait for them in the channel it put its men-of-war under their 
bows, with directions to blow them out of the water if they 
presumed to obey the orders of their government. And this, too, 
not in British waters, but upon the high seas. 


Can the Preacher truthfully substitute America for England, 
and France for America in this passage? Yet all this must be 
shown to be true in order to make the historic parallel com- 
plete. We earnestly hope that the author will, in his future 
edition, revise the note in which these statements are made, and 
that he will permit no declaration to stand which cannot be 
veritied by stubborn historical facts. But the reader will gladly 
pardon whatever of extravagance or error there is in this note, 
after reading the eloquent and bold rebuke administered to 
England in the Letter to the London Watchman, the first half 
of which caused such a commotion that the managers forbade 
the publication of the remainder, although it was already in 
type. 

We had intended an extended argument, not on the duty of 
the Christian minister to carry politics into the pulpit, but to 
carry the pulpit into politics, but we find this argument so much 
more tersely stated in the “ National Sermons” that their au- 
thor shall be heard in justification of his own course. 


What does God keep mankind on earth for? Only that he may 
build them into a holy temple in the Lord. But is one part of the 
temple open to the feet of his servants, and not another? Lay- 
men could not enter the holy of holies; but priests could go 
every-where, from the court of the Gentiles to the altar and ark. 
So is this great temple of humanity open to inspection, under the 
surveillance of the ministry and the Church. 


Then follows a series of historic proofs of the above state- 
ment. 


More than once did the Hebrew kings seek to break away from 
the intermeddling of the clergy; but God smote the politician 
and not the prophet. ... Saul meddled with Samuel’s du- 
ties, and God took his kingdom from him. But Samuel was 
never censured for his intermeddling with the affairs of Saul. 
David had to submit to the authority of more than one priest. 
No priest was ever compelled to ne before him. Isaiah, 


Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Hosea, Amos, all the preachers of righteous- 
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ness, dwelt on social and civil sins. They dwelt on hardly any 
thing else. 


His answer to the reiterated declaration that the Christian 


minister should have for his only business the preaching of 
Christ crucified is on this wise: 


What matters it that you gather round the flag if you desert 
the outposts? Wellington was defending London when campaign- 
ing in the Peninsula. So is it with the Gospel of the Cross. 
Christ crucitied is the grand banner of the Church in its conflict 
with the world. It must be always and every-where defended. 
But to come and hug that flag-staff with apparent fondness, while 
the enemy is plowing the outer lines with diabolic artillery, is 
not affection—it is cowardice ; and the officer who thus comports 
himself receives contempt, not commendation, from his Master. 
Take your flag with you, and rush thither. Smite down the foe 
in this remotest assault, and you preserve your army from more 
central peril. 


In the sermon entitled “ Jefferson Davis and Pharaoh,” the 
preacher has made a valuable contribution to polemical the- 
ology by the manner in which he has illustrated the relation 
of man’s rebellious will to the Divine purposes. Assuming 
that God’s great design in the American civil war was emanci- 
pation, 

Three difficulties stood in the way: the words and construction 
of the Constitution, the aversion of the North to abolitionism, 
and the purpose of the South to prevent it. Each of these seemed 
strong. All must yield, or be crushed to powder beneath His 
omnipotent march. How can they be removed or reduced? Only 
by strengthening the last... . For this purpose He raised up 
their strong leader, and endowed him with extraordinary nature, 
in order that against His will these fears and prejudices of the 
nation might be dashed to pieces, and our glorious end be sublimely 
accomplished, 

He then demonstrates the freedom of both Pharaoh and 
Davis in their resistance to the appeals of God. Neither was 
conscious of any constraint upon “his will to any course other 
than it freely and enthusiastically accepted as its highest, 
strongest, only choice.” He then shows that, in accordance 
with the laws of mind, the will is strengthened by exercise. 
Had either of these tyrants “ yielded honestly but a little, they 
soon would have yielded all. Their resistance intensified re- 
sistance, so that by the laws of their nature, that is, by God the 
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Creator and Sustainer of all law, they both hardened their 
hearts, and yet God hardened them also. He allowed those 
natural laws to work their perfect work in them.” Hence, 
Davis clung to independence against all entreaties to make a 
compromise, till the Southern Confederacy fell, and he became 
a fugitive. This entire historical parallel is in a style of thrill- 
ing eloquence, exhibiting the fine analytical and descriptive 
powers of the writer. 





Art. IIL—ROMANISM AND THE COMMON SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


PoperyY dissolves under the influence of American institu- 
tions and ideas. Years ago Bishop England, of Charleston, 
8. C., deplored this fact, in his correspondence with the Leo- 
pold Foundation, from which funds have been so largely 
drawn for Papal propagandism in America. The Romanist 
journals incessantly discuss the fact. Occasionally an American 
convert, like Father Hecker, boasts of the progress of Popery 
here; but his shrewder brethren rebuke his exaggerations, and 
show overwhelming proofs to the contrary. “There never 
was a greater error,” says the “Western Catholic;” “true, 
millions of Catholics, flying from misery in the Old World, have 
taken refuge in the New, and their millions of offspring now 
coverall the land. But this isa loss to the Church, not a gain ; 
for two thirds of them are lost to their faith. There are ten mill- 
ions, at least, of persons in these United States, born of Cath- 
olic parents, who are now heathens. There are said to be five 
millions still faithful to the faith of their fathers. The natural 
increase of Catholic population, in this country, is more than 
one hundred per cent. in a generation. If the same causes 
which are at work now continue, that one hundred per cent. 
will be lost to the Church as sure as it will come.” The Cath- 
olic journal of Philadelphia, “The Universe,” makes similar 
statements, and numbers’ the annual loss of Catholic children in 
New York city by tens of thousands. 

Few, if any of these losses, can be attributed to direct Prot- 
estant efforts—to conversions from Popery. They are the 
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result of indirect national influence. The first generation of the 
children of Catholic immigrants adhere, more or less, to the 
Church ; the second generation are scarcely found at its altars ; 
the third generation are irrecoverably lost in the mass of liber- 
alized American citizens. Papists are every-where about us; 
they are in all our houses, like the frogs of Egypt, but the proc- 
ess of Americanizing goes invincibly on; and the Church 
population does not keep pace with that of the nation, nor 
with that of Protestanism, nor with that of some individual 
Protestant denominations. Popery once possessed Canada, 
Maryland, Florida, and Louisiana—the old Louisiana from 
New Orleans to St. Louis. Now Protestantism predominates 
in all those regions. In most of them Methodism alone is 
numerically stronger than Romanism. The former has, to-day, 
more churches in Baltimore (founded by Catholics) than the 
latter. According to the official census, from Washington, it 
has in the Republic more church accommodations, (sittings,) it 
has also a much more numerous clergy, and a larger population. 

It is, then, an incontestable fact that Popery, as an effete or 
medieval system, is incompatible with the advanced thought of 
this country, and, therefore, in spite of its indefatigable exer- 
tions, and its accessions by immigration, it melts away under 
our civilization as the icebergs from the Pole dissolve whef 
they get into the Gulf Stream. It is an exotic, and cannot 
thrive in our soil. 

One fact tells fatally against it: it cannot raise up here 
an indigenous priesthood. Its young men become too much 
Americanized to be willing to enter numerously the ecclesiastical 
oftice with its celibacy, its hierarchical, un-American restrictions, 
and its medieval ideas and habits. Hence it must continually 
recruit its priesthood from Europe. How can such a Church 
succeed among the American people? What would become of 
any leading Protestant denomination—Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, or Episcopalian—were it dependent perpetually on 
an outlandish clergy ¢ Could it be a power among the American 
peuple, who are so egotistically yet nobly national? Young 
Catholics become, we have said, Americanized here, and that 
means Protestantized. The process of this change, this assimila- _ 
tion, is not, we reaflirm, in any direct proselyting influence of 
Protestant Churches. It is chiefly in the Common School System 
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of our education. It is there that intellect, aspiration, consider- 
ation, self-reliance, self-determination, are awakened. The en- 
lightened citizen ceases to be the subjected Papist. There never 
has been, perhaps, in the history of the world, a more effective 
example of quiet, pervasive, invincible civilizing power than 
that presented in the American Common School. It is, as 
Burke called Chivalry, “the cheap defense of nations.” The 
American Common Schools are the cheap and chief fortifica- 
tions of the Republic. 

The astuter, leading minds of Popery in America, have not 
failed to perceive this potent influence of the Common School. 
They acknowledge, at last, that they can no longer stand before 
it. Popery or the Common School must go down, There is 
absolutely no other alternative. Nearly all these men are 
foreigners, as are most of our population who still remain sub- 
ject to their sway. To attack a public interest so dear to the 
national heart, so prized by the national intelligence, as the 
Common School, would be a delicate, perhaps a dangerous, ex- 
periment. They have, therefore, been very measured, very grad- 
ual in their opposition. They first required the expurgation of 
our text-books. Some of us remember this stage of the contro- 
versy in New York city. They have opposed the use of the 
“authorized” English version of the Bible in the schools; 
Cincinnati has excluded it, and the opposition is appearing in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and other places; we cannot doubt that it 
will extend over the country. In this movement they have had 
the co-operation of all opponents of the Christian Scriptures— 
the Jews, German Rationalists, skeptics, and the non-religious 
population of the country generally. But its success has em- 
boldened them to disclose their real intent, namely, the destruc- 
tion of the whole Common School System. Their opposition 
to the Bible was but tentative—a pretense. They now 
hesitate not to avow their hostility to the entire public educa- 
tion. They were supposed to be hostile to Protestant or secta- 
rian partialities in the schools, and their hostility seemed plau- 
sible; but it is now seen that they are positively contending for 
sectarian, for ecclesiastical, education. The Jews, the German 
Rationalists, the non-religious population of the country gener- 
ally, sided with them in their opposition to the Bible trom 
hostility to sectarian education; but now that it has become 
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obvious that they assail the entire Common School System—that 
their ultimate aim is the substitution in its place of a more in- 
tensely sectarian system, an ecclesiastically controlled system, 
a Papal system—these non-Protestant auxiliaries cannot co- 
operate with them; they must necessarily fly to the opposite 
flag. And if the question becomes a party-political one, as 
seems inevitable, these allies will prove unavailable to the Pa- 
pists. It will become a contest not only between Popery and 
Protestantism, but between Popery and the nation; between 
a non-American, a foreign hierarchy, on the one hand, and the 
American people, including Protestants, Jews, German Ration- 
alists, and the non-religious population generally, on the other; 
a controversy over a fundamental, indefeasible condition of 
the national liberty and the national life. For no maxim in 
social and political life has been more completely demon- 
strated than that popular liberty, popular government, cannot 
co-exist with popular ignorance. Popular sovereignty essen- 
tially means popular intelligence and virtue. As the intelli- 
gence of the citizen is necessary to the very life of the State, 
these commonwealths have provided, at the expense of millions, 
for the common education of their juvenile population. To 
deny this right of the State is to deny its right to exist. The 
American people will summarily decide any question which 
touches its national life. There can be no doubt, therefore, of 
the issue of this contest if the controversy is rightly managed. 
So far as its ecclesiastical bearing is concerned, there is one 
Protestant denomination which alone is numerically competent 
to confront the Romanists, and it will not fail to do so, should 
the struggle go on. Its clergy and journals are now summon- 
ing it to preparation for that struggle; and in less than three 
months it will, we predict, stand ready to a man for the un- 
compromising defense of this great national interest. 

We need hardly pause to prove that the contest has assumed 
this new aspect; that it is no longer a question of Bible or no 
Bible in the schools, but a question of Common Schools or no 
Common Schools. The avowals of the Romanists on the sub- 
ject are explicit and quite universal. Purcell, the Cincinnati 
prelate, has avowed their position to the Board of Education in 
that city. Archbishop M’Closkey Nas declared it: “I can 
answer,” he says, “that, so far as our Catholic children are con- 
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cerned, the workings of the Public School System have proved, 
and do prove, highly detrimental to their faith and morals.” A 
Catholic authority, in Boston, asserts in the “ Advertiser” of 
that city, that “ Catholics would not be satisfied with the Pub- 
lic Schools even if the Protestant Bible and every vestige of re- 
ligious teaching were banished from them, . . . They will not 
be taxed either for educating the children of Protestants, or for 
having their own children ‘educated in schools under Protest- 
ant control.” 

The “Tablet,” of New York, states the whole Papistical 
theory of the subject, by asserting that “education itself is the 
business of the spiritual society alone, and not of secular society. 
The instruction of children and youth is included in the sacra- 
ment of orders, and the State usurps the functions of the spiritual 
society when it turns educator. The secular is for the spiritual, 
is subordinated to religion, which alone has authority to instruct 
man in his secular duties, and fit him for the end for which his 
Creator has created him. The organization of the schools, their 
entire internal arrangement and management, the choice and 


regulation of studies, and the selection, appointment, and 
dismissal of teachers, belong exclusively to the spiritual 


> 
authority.” 

The “Catholic Telegraph” says, “It will be a glorious day 
for Catholics in this country when, under the blows of justice 
and morality, our School System shall be shivered to pieces.” 

The “Freeman’s Journal” says, “Let the Public School 
System go to where it came from—the devil. We want Chris- 
tian schools, and the State cannot tell us what Christianity is.” 
“This country has no other hope, politically or morally, euenpe 
in the vast and controlling extension of the Catholic religion.” 
And it exclaims, “ This ‘subject contains in it the whole ques- 
tion of the progress and triumphs of the Catholic Church in 
the next generation in this country. Catholics! let us all act 
together! Let us all read and listen to the same sentiments, 
that we may know how to act together! ” 

The Romanist journals of the country are generally rife with 
such declarations; they are utterances of ecclesiastical barba- 
rism amid American enlightenment and liberty. Their recent 
boldness has rendered their opinions distinct and intelligible 
to the American people. For years they have been vague, but 
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growingly emphatic. Archbishop Hughes made formidable 
efforts to impair the Common School System in New York 
city. For nearly half a century the struggle went on, till, 
in 1869, the Romanist party “succeeded in getting a single 
section inserted in a general law embracing various subjects, 
under which this denomination has received from the public 
treasury a sufficient amount to pay the salaries of all its 
clergy in the city for 1869.”* This desecration of the public 
money, consecrated to education, is chiefly attributable to the 
management of Mr. Tweed, who, in the Senate of the State, 
has tried for some time to get set apart, for Roman Catholics, 
a portion of the School Fund, but failing in this, succeeded, 
with the co-operation of other politicians, the last year, in “ in- 
serting in the city Tax Levy a clause giving over $200,000 to 
sectarian schools; and having secured this, they were able to 
procure the selection of a person to divide this sum, who—wait- 
ing until the State election had passed, so that the public might 
not be offended at a critical moment by his apportionment-- 
gave to twenty-five Roman Catholic schools $153,800, and to 
twenty-eight Protestant schools $61,107.” 

The Act by which this bad deed was done provides that 
“an amouut equal to twenty per cent. on the Excise moneys 
received for said city in 1868, shall be distributed for the sup- 
port of schools educating children gratuitously, who are not 
provided for in the Common Schools.” 

The Act is of permanent application, the appropriation be- 
ing not dependent on the Excise receipts, but only rated by 
those of 1868. 

This abuse of the public money could be hopefully, and ought 
to be immediately and sternly, contested in the courts. The 
appropriation is for schools educating children “not provided 
for in the Common Schools ;” but are not all the children of the 
city so provided for? The Special Committee, appointed by 
the Board of Education, September 15, 1869, say in their Re- 
port of October 6, 1869: “The Committee caused to be made 
a thorough examination into the seating capacity of the school 
buildings in the city of New York. The average attendance 
for the year ending December 31, 1868, was $6,154, while the 
number of seats is 125,987, showing ap excess of seats over the 


®° Hiram Ketchum, Esq., in New York Evening Post for January 17, 1870. 
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average attendance of 39,833. This clearly shows that no ad- 
ditional school buildings will be required during the year 1870, 
and for some years to come.” According to this statement, the 
20,000 children, in these aided sectarian schools, are amply 
“ provided for” by the 39,833 vacant seats of the Public Schools 
of the city. The distributor of the funds, under the new Act, 
has, therefore, rendered himself liable to the charge of mal- 
administration. 

The proofs that this misappropriation of the public funds— 
the hard-earned and over-taxed money of the people—is a Pa- 
pistic measure, are too glaring to be denied; they are prima 
facie. It is but one in a series of misappropriations which 
has extended through years. 

In 1846 the city government of New York gave to the 

Yomanists, for one dollar, four hundred and fifty feet (450 feet) 
of the Fifth Avenue end of the block of ground adjoining the 
last and between Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets ; and then 
in 1857, for one dollar a year rent, gave this sect the rest of 
this block; thus practically donating the whole block run- 
ning through from Fifth to Fourth Avenues, which block 
is now estimated to be worth a million and a half dollars, 
($1,500,000.) 

In 1852 they gave to the same sect the fee of a whole block 
of ground running from Fifth to Fourth Avenues, and from 
Fiftieth to Fifty-first streets, by changing a lease into a fee, for 
the sum of eighty-three dollars and thirty-two cents, ($83 32 ;) 
and then, in 1864, paid the same sect twenty-four thousand 
dollars ($24,000) for the privilege of extending Madison Avenue 
across this block; and also made this sect a donation of eight 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-eight dollars and eighty- 
four cents, ($8,928 84,) to pay all assessments on the block for 
opening Madison Avenue. A moderate estimate of the present 
value of this block of ground is one million and a half dollars, 
($1,500,000.)* 

In 1863 were distributed to religious bodies $105,000; of 
this sum $97,500 were given to Roman Catholic, while but 
$7,500 went to Protestant institutions. 


* “ Abstraction of Moneys from the Public Treasury for Sectarian Uses,” pub- 
lished by the New York Union League, 1870, and signed by Prof. Francis Lieber, 
as Chairman of Committee. 
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In 1864 $70,000 were given to the Romanists; in 1865 
$100,000. 

In 1866, out of $129,025 appropriated by the State, $124,174 
were given to the Romanists; all except $4,851. 

In 1867 the Legislature gave $80,000 to the Society for the 
Protection of Catholic Orphans, and in the same year the 
Common Council of the city gave $120,000, most of which was 
appropriated to the Romanist Schools. 

Besides the enormous sum given from the city treasury to 
this denomination in 1869 for schools, other sectarian appro- 
priations were made amounting to more than half a million,* 
($528,742 47,) and of this aggregate the Romanists received 
the egregiously disproportionate share of $412,072 26, leaving 
for the Methodists less than $3,075, for the Baptists less than 
$3,000, and for all Protestants but $116,680 21. 

, These are startling facts. They should rouse the whole 
patriotic population of New York. A more flagrant abuse 
never arrested the attention of our citizens. “It began,” says 
the New York Union League, “under the specious form of 
begging from the city treasury a few dollars for some deserving 
charity controlled and owned by some one of the several hun- 
dred religious sects into which our people are divided. It has 
in a few years made such gigantic strides that it now abstracts 
Jrom the city treasury, of the money raised by general tawa- 
tion, half a million dollars annually, and uses the greater 
part of this sum to destroy our system of Public Schools.” 
We have been virtually endowing Popery in New York city. 
De facto we have here a union of Church and State, for Ro- 
manism has become practically a politico-ecclesiastical institu- 


* Of the appropriations made in 1869, the following are the figures, showing the 
total amount voted to each sect: 
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tion among us; it not only usurps our municipal powers by its 
intolerable corruptions at the polls, but it appropriates to itself 
our public treasury, and meanwhile fills our prisons, pauper 
houses, and other charitable establishments.* The appropria- 
tions of the city government “to certain religious sects, and 
their peculiar institutions,” says the Union League Committee, 
“exceed those of any other city in Christendom.” The small 
proportional Protestant appropriation, in these instances, is 
but a disguise of the real intent of the unpatriotic manage- 
ment which originated the misappropriation. 

Most of the Romanist institutions receiving this aid are edu- 
cational establishments, and their use of the public treasury is, 
throughout, an indication of the hostility of Romanism to the 
American Common School System. This hostility is inherent 
in Romanism. In the famous “Syllabus” of the reigning 
Pope, education by the State, aside from the Church, is ex- 
pressly denounced. That barbarous document has shocked the 
mural sense and the common sense of Europe. It strikes at 
almost every essential principle of modern civilization, but at 
none more fundamental than this. Meanwhile Europe is prac- 
tically repudiating this ecclesiastical interference with so 
momentous a guarantee of national well-being—of national 
existence, Even Austria, under the reform policy of Count 
Beust, has thrown off the Concordat, and wrested her educa- 
tion from the control of the Papal priesthood. Italy itself 
repels it. England, heretofore without a national system 
of education, after wasting millions for sectarian schools, 
finds this policy insupportable, and is rapidly advancing 
toward independent, impartial State education. Shall the 
New World retrograde before the Papal hierarchy at this 


* The “ New York Herald” gave, lately, the following list of city appointments 
held by Romanists: ‘ The Sheriff, Register, Comptroller, City Chamberlain, Cor- 
poration Counsel, Police Commissioner, President of the Croton Board, President 
of the Board of Aldermen, President of the Board of Councilmen, Clerk of the 
Common Council, Clerk of the Board of Councilmen, President of the Board of 
Supervisors, five Justices of the Courts of Record, all the Civil Justices, all but 
two of the Police Justices, all the police court clerks, three out of four Coroners, 
two members of Congress, three out of five State Senators, eighteen out of twenty- 
one members of Assembly, fourteen out of nineteen of the Common Council, dnd 
eight out of ten of the Supervisors! The Papal Church thus controls in New 
York city, first, the taxation of city property; and, second, the appropriation of the 
millions of revenue received from taxation.” ’ 
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hour of the emancipation of this greatest State interest in 
Europe? 

The Roman hierarchy among us demands this abject sub- 
mission of American public opinion. Its prelates are now in 
Rome, prepared, as we all know, to sustain the Syllabus of 
the Pope in its proscription of impartial State education. They 
have taken their stand in the line of the Ultramontanists, and, ig- 
noring their national relations, and the profoundest sentiments 
of their assumed country, they array themselves against the lib- 
eral Catholics of France, Germany, and Hungary, who would 
withstand the barbarous policy of the Vatican. They will vote 
for the condemnation of our Common School System, given in 
the Syllabus, and return, armed with the fiats of the Pope 
and the Council, to wage final war against it. The attacks 
upon it, within a year, have been but preliminary to this inev- 
itable result. These prelates are mostly foreign-born ; they are 
politic men ; and they have a definitive policy on the subject. 
A great—not merely an ecclesiastical, but a national—contest 
is impending over us, and we must immediately prepare 
for it. 

Nor is it a question of our Common School System merely. 
It goes deeper than this. It strikes at the very foundations of 
our commonwealth, of our national liberties and life. Popery 
is hierarchical in ecclesiasticism, and monarchical in politics. 
The first fact presupposes the second. Nothing is more repug- 
nant to it than the American theory of popular sovereignty. 
But the American theory of popular sovereignty is the latest, 
if not the last, expression of civilization, in political philosophy. 
It implies the independence of Church and State, universal 
toleration, the responsibility of the individual man to God 
alone for his religious opinions. It asserts for the individual 
man the prerogative of unrestricted scientific inquiry in regard 
to religion, morals, social and political order, and all things 
else in the universe of God; and it asserts this right to be 
essential to the true, the normal development of humanity. 
Popery knows well that it cannot stand before this glorious 
freedom of man. It belongs to an effete epoch. It is out of 
joint with modern thought and modern institutions. It must 
conquer or die; for it cannot reform, and conform to modern 
thought without ceasing to be Popery. How can these hier- 
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archists, these medieval ecclesiastics, consent to die, after con- 
trolling Christendom for more than a thousand years ? 

The civilized world, therefore, beholds to-day with astonish- 
ment the greatest anachronism in history—a gorgeous hierar- 
chy, headed by a tri-crowned Pope, sitting under the most 
magnificent roof of Christendom, and babbling in a dead lan- 
guage over theses which have been confuted and outsped by 
our civilization for generations; babbling about the “ As- 
sumption of the Virgin ;” the passage out of the world, with- 
out natural death, of Mary-—a notion about which Holy 
Scripture says not a word, and at which common sense revolts ; 
about the personal “ infallibility ” of the Popes—men, some of 
whom take rank in all moral flagrancies with the worst 
Cxsars recorded by Suetonius and Tacitus—who have con- 
tradicted and persecuted one another, have blackened Europe 
with intellectual darkness, deluged it with blood, and have 
been its chief political nuisances; babbling against civil mar- 
riage, against the independence of Church and State, against 
religious toleration, against education by the State, against the 
results of modern science; babbling thus while the world, 
scorning its senile discussions, marches by it and forward to its 
divinely appointed destinies, and modern opinion surges 
against the very walls of Rome, and Italy itself would, were 
the bayonets of France withdrawn, sweep Pope and Council 
in forty-eight hours from its shores. Most of these theses of 
the Council—those which most affect American opinions and 
liberties—have been previously affirmed by the Pope in his 
Syllabus; they are undeniable ordinances of Popery; the 
Council will not dare to nullify one of them; and they all 
strike directly against, not only American opinion, but against 
the organic law, the very constitution of the Republic. The 
American prelates in Rome, in voting for them, will become 
traitors to our most sacred institutions. As State education 
is among the interdictions of the Syllabus, the American pre- 
lates, before they started for Rome, initiated the opposition 
against our Common School System, as tentative and preparatory 
for the war they intend to wage when they return, clothed with 
the authority of the Council and the Pope. And this war, we 
repeat, is not only against the Common School, but against 
the whole political system of which the Common School is the 
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most important support. Foreigners by birth, as most of them 
are, and monarchistsby theirChurch education, the Catholic eccle- 
siastics cannot sympathize with American self-government. To 
them, as to all Roman priests the world over, the Popedom is 
the supreme state; they owe their first allegiance to that, 
and they know that the American political system is irrecon- 
cilable with it. Their ecclesiastical system cannot effectively 
stand here while the American system stands, and the Amer- f : 
ican system will stand while the Common School stands. The ; 
Common School must, therefore, be swept away. This is the i 
upshot of the whole controversy. iy 
That the Catholic lay citizens of the country generally enter- i 
tain such views we do not pretend. We all know, however, t 
that most of them have no definite views on any politico-relig- 
ious matter. They are subject to their priesthood ; the latter : 
guide, the former follow their guides. The Common School i? 
alone has had any power to correct this abject succumbency ; i 
it has been doing so, effectually, with the Catholic youth; the | 
more urgent, therefore, are the ecclesiastics to destroy it. As 
the chief foundation stone of American democracy, it must be 
struck away, before political caste and aristocratic and monarch- 
ical institutions can be established in the New World—those 
Old World institutions under which alone Popery can flourish. 
To make more sure this policy of the Vatican, a remarkable 
measure has recently been adopted, contrived, no doubt, by the 
Jesuits, who really direct its policy. On the 28th of December, 
1869, the London “ Times” gave the full Latin text of a bull 
of the Pope dated October 12, which modifies essentially the 
power of excommunication, by reserving to the Pope himself 
important cases of excommunication late sententiw. A very 
able American author, Henry Carey Lea, of Philadelphia, has 
produced some admirably learned and reliable works on Popery, 
and among them, “Studies in Church History,” in which he 
explains this fearful power of excommunication. After tracing 
its growth through the corrupt ages of the Church, he says, “ The 
only thing that was lacking to complete the atrocity of the 
system was found when the canonists devised the plan of making 
certain offenses punishable with what was known as excommu- 
nication ipso facto, ipso jure, or late sententia. This, as its vari- 
ous names indicate, required neither judge, trial, nor sentence— 
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the offender was excommunicated by the fact of his offense, and 
was subjected to all the consequent penalties without warning.” 
This reprobation of the soul applies to the most covert, unde- 
tected violation of certain prescriptions of the Pope, among 
them those of the Syllabus, above noticed. The Pope now re- 
serves to himself the power, hitherto general in the Episcopate, 
of relieving offenders from some of the perils of the direful pro- 
scription. The “New York Evening Post,” reviewing the 
formidable document, says : 


Now the bull just issued by the Pope is for the purpose of re- 
serving to himself the right to give absolution in all the important 
cases of excommunication late sententie. All heretics, and all 
“those who believe in them, receive them, foster them, or defend 
them ;” all who read their books, retain, print, or defend them ; 
all who refuse to obey the Pope, or appeal from him to a future 
universal council, or bring ecclesiastics before lay tribunals, or 
impede their own jurisdiction, or teach propositions condemned by 
the Pope, or “hold communion with persons excommunicated by 
the Pope, aiding and abetting them,” are, ipso facto, by the fact 
of doing so, excommunicated from the Church on earth and in 
heaven, and consigned to eternal perdition without the need of 
any trial or sentence by any tribunal whatever; and the Pope re- 
serves to himself the exclusive power to remove the curse from 
those who may repent of these horrible crimes. It may become 
important that the people of the United States, and especially 
those who are Roman Catholics, should understand the attitude 
which the head of this sect takes toward the institutions of this 
country. Free speech, free thought, free schools, and the choice 
of rulers by the people themselves, are all logical opposites of the 
papal theory and practice ; and it is impossible, with consistency, 

. to sustain these, and still to accept as infallible the teachings of 
the Holy See. Those Roman Catholics who are, by convictions 
and affection, patriotic citizens of the Republic, are threatened 
with serious embarrassment by the present attitude of the Pope; 
and may, ere long, have to choose between their allegiance to 
him and that they owe to the community in which they live. 


The Pope, having by the “Syllabus” condemned State edu- 
cation, toleration, and other fundamental interests of Amer- 
ican liberty, now, by the new bull, puts under condemnation, 
for both worlds, all “who teach propositions condemned by 
him,” and withholds from his bishops, and all other functiona- 
ries, the right to pardon and restore offenders thus ¢pso facto 
excommunicated ; he reserves this right to himself, and thereby 
endangers, for ever, the souls of such offenders, by rendering it 
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next to impossible for them, especially those as distant as 
America, to obtain his pardon. Every Catholic in America 
who sustains our State education becomes, ipso facto, excom- 
municated! The American Bishops are to return from the 
Council armed with the indorsed “Syllabus” against our Com- 
mon Schools, and holding up, im terrorem, the new bull, with 
the perdition of excommunication, before the eyes of their 
people. 

With these remarkable facts before us, have we erred in 
affirming that a great—not merely ecclesiastical, but national— 
contest impends over us? We must prepare forit. How shall 
we do so? 

First: We must scatter light all through the land on the sub- 
ject. The people will act rightly, if rightly informed how to 
act. They will not be willing to surrender so great a public 
interest as the public education, to ecclesiastical perversion. 
Our pulpits and public journals should appeal the whole sub- 
ject to them by incessant discussions. 

Second: We should bear in mind that the question is no 
longer Bible or no Bible in the schools, but Common Schools 
or no Common Schools. We must not, therefore, waste our 
energy on the Bible question. The Romanists themselves have 
relieved us of that. We must save the Common School at what- 
ever sacrifice. We could wish the Bible to be used in the 
Schools ; there is no reason but a petulant sectarian prejudice 
why it should not be retained as well as any other classic; but 
rather than allow it to be made a reason, however fallacious, 
for the overthrow of the School System, we should consent to its 
reverent withdrawal. The School System, as we plead, is a civil 
provision, a necessary guarantee of the life of the State. The 
State, therefore, has a right to maintain it, and to maintain it 
consistently with its doctrine of impartial religious toleration. 
Protestants should not be willing to have the religion of their 
children tampered with in the Common Schools. Most of the 
teachers of these schools are young men and women, immature 
and crude in their religious opinions, speculative, and, not a few 


of them, transcendental. Protestants admit the importance , 


and absolute necessity of religious instruction as a part of educa- 
tion; but they provide it aside from the State school—in their 
families, their churches, and their Sunday-schools. Let the 
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Romanists do likewise ; but those elements of secular knowledge 
which are requisite in the education of the national youth, to 
fit them to be enlightened citizens, and voters, and industrial 
contributors to the common weal, should’ be taught by the 
State. It is her indefeasible right to teach them, as she cannot 
live with a citizenship uninstructed in them. This is the posi- 
tion for all Protestants to take in the present contest; none 
other is tenable ; this is impregnable. 

Third: All Protestants should resolve to decline any further 
appropriations of public moneys to their respective bodies or 
institutions. We cannot, ourselves, accept such appropriations 
without sanctioning a policy which, we clearly see, endows 
Popery, and endangers the Common School System. We must 
summarily estop this whole policy. It has been a stratagem of 
demagogues, chiefly for securing what is called the “ foreign 
vote.” That vote has become the most disgraceful feature of 
American politics. It has corrupted nearly all our municipali- 
ties; it is sapping our political morality; it is degrading us 
before foreign nations; it is oppressing us intolerably by the 
waste of the public moneys. Out of the $528,000 given to re- 
ligious denominations by the city of New York the last year, 
more than $412,000 were given, as we have seen, to Roman 
Catholics. The donations to the Protestants are but a disguise 
of the enormous bribes given for the Catholic, the “foreign, 
vote.” Protestantism should no longer consent to be so used 
and degraded in this political trickery. And there is no self- 
vindication for it but in an absolute renunciation of the whole 
policy of sectarian appropriations. It can live and triumph 
without them ; better without than with them. It should not 
hesitate, then, especially in an exigency like the present. 

Lastly: There should be an organized movement in defense 
of the Common School System. Conventions should be held at 
convenient points of the Commonwealth ; the public journals 
should be forced by public opinion into the contest ; petitions 
should flow into the Legislature demanding the maintenance of 
the State education, and the absolute cessation of sectarian ap- 
propriations of public money. The clergy have the best oppor- 
tunity of initiating thismovement. They should not hesitate on 
account of its probable connection with politics. They should 
be the more prompt, that their influence may be felt before the 
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subject becomes more immersed in the mire of party politics. 
The American pulpit was emancipated in the late anti-slavery 
contest, and it should stand fast in the liberty wherewith Provi- 
dence has thus made it free. In the Colonial times, and in the 
struggle for our national independence, it was a power in the 
land. It abetted, and to no small extent guided, the Revolution 
that gave us our national existence. It subsequently fell aside 
from most public, or at least national, questions ; and when it 
began again to speak on them in the abolition agitation, it was 
denounced by politicians as dabbling in politics, and for a long 
time was nearly suffocated by public prejudice; it persisted, 


however, legitimately claiming that a/2 questions, cnvolving . 


Christian ethics, pertained to its function. It vindicated itself, 
and triumphed. It saved the Republic in the late war. The 
Protestant ministry put the national flag upon its spires; it 
emptied its Sunday-schools of their young men for the army ; 
its appeals aroused the country, and inspired the popular patri- 
otism with irresistible moral force, while the charities of its 
Churches supplied the unparalleled beneficence of the Sani- 
tary and Christian Commissions. Let it never again forget 
its relation to the public intelligence and morals. It could now 
do no better public service than to turn its every altar into a 
battery for the defense of national education. We are no 
alarmists; we have not shared, heretofore, in agitations against 
Popery. Taking those generalized views of its condition and 
prospects which have been stated in the introduction of this 
paper, we have seen no great danger from its religious schemes. 
But now that, commanded by the Vatican, guided by the Syl- 
labus, armed with the new Bull on Excommunication, it is at- 
tempting to overthrow a fundamental interest of American 
liberty and civilization we see looming up one of the most mo- 
mentous conflicts that has ever menaced the Republic—a conflict 
between its Protestant civilization and a foreign medieval hier- 
archy which controls the consciences of nearly one eighth of our 
population ; the long and wearisome struggle between the past 
and the present which has so much wasted the moral and intel- 
lectual life of the Old World, transferred tothe New. We fear 
not the issue, if we only prepare rightly for it. We see in that 
issue, as we have intimated, more results than the settlement 
of this one question. But the issue itself depends upon the 
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popular opinion, and the best, the most effective popular opinion 
depends upon the free Protestant pulpit of the land. 

The country has a right to look to Methodism for pre-eminent 
service in this struggle. Leaders of other Protestant denomi- 
nations have not failed to recognize in American Methodism a 
providential offset to American Romanism. Methodism is 
present every-where in the land to confront it, and can oppose 
to it superior forces. The Methodist Episcopal Church em- 
braces but little more than half the aggregate Methodism of the 
country, but it, alone, reports a clergy numbering (aside from 
its Local Preachers) more than 8,700, while Popery reports its 
clerical force (of all sorts) at about 3,500. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has 12,000 churches ; Popery reports 3,900, 
and the most liberal calculation for its unreported churches 
gives it an aggregate of but 4,650. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has a membership of 1,114,000; and estimating the 
non-communicant members of its congregations at three for 
every communicant, it has a population of 4,456,000 ; the gen- 
eral population of Popery is comprised in its membership, and 
eannot much exceed this number.* Add all the other Ameri- 
can Methodist bodies to these statistics of the parent Church, 
(nearly doubling the latter,) and it will be seen that the country 
has, in Methodism alone, a numerical and moral force sufficient 
to withstand and overwhelm any opposing force of Popery in 
a contest which must depend on public opinion and legislation. 
Let Methodism, then, “move to the front” in this struggle for 
the national education. Let her speak for it in all her Confer- 
ences, pulpits, and journals, and array her whole people for its 
defense. If she does so, the general Protestantism of the land 
will follow, and the Papal conspiracy against American educa- 
tion and liberty will be defeated, and, we trust, finally and for- 
ever defeated. 


* These Papal statistics are made out from Sadlier's Catholic Directory. The 
denomination does not report (for reasons obvious in the preceding discussion) 
very fully its statistics, and gives no estimate of its communicants or population. 
The best American ecclesiastical statistician (Prof. Schem) expresses “ the opinion, 
based upon Reiter’s German Catholic Directory, that the Catholic population of 
the United States numbers less than four millions.” 
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Art. IV—ON THE POWER OF MIND OVER NATURE. 
[ARTICLE SECOND. ] 


IV. The power of mind to control the mechanical, chem- 
ical, and electrical forces of nature, and make them subser- 
vient to intelligent purposes. 

The “ properties” of matter, density and impenetrability, 
and the “ affections” of matter, heat, light, electricity, mag- 
netism, chemical affinity, and motion, may be regarded as nat- 
ural causes of physical phenomena. The former are passive, 
(inertia,) the latter are active, (energy.) “Two classes of 
causes occur in nature, which, so far as experience goes, never 
pass one into another. The first class consists of such causes 
as possess the properties of weight and impenetrability. These 
are kinds of matter. The other class is made up of causes 
which are wanting in the properties just mentioned, namely, 
forces, called also imponderables.” * “ Forces are transformable, 
indestructible, and (in contradistinction from matter) impon- 
derable objects.” + The forces which “ affect” matter are the 
agencies through which mind operates upon matter—a sort of 
“middle term” between matter and spirit, and as such, largely 
under the control of the human will. Man, by his intelligence 
and liberty, can so collocate and adjust these forces as to pro- 
duce new combinations and new results in the field of nature. 
He can handle, and decompose, and recompose the substances 
in nature; and he can set the forces of nature at work on new 
lines, and under new conditions, so as to produce something 
which nature alone could never have produced. Man does not, 
we grant, add new properties to matter, or create new forces ; 
but he places these properties in new conditions, and he dis- 
poses these forces in new relations so as to accomplish the ends 
which he designs. 

Consider how man controls and adjusts mechanical powers. 
We may take a time-piece as an illustration. The elasticity of 
steel, the power of the lever, the equal vibrations of the pen- 
dulum, are properties of matter. These properties would 
never have originated uniform motton, marking the flow of 


* Mayer, in “‘ Correlation and Consecration of Forces,” p. 252. — + Ibid., p. 345. 
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time without particular collocation and special adjustment. 
When this is intelligently done uniform motion is the 
result. Man does not create these mechanical powers, but 
he lays hold upon them, he controls and directs them, and 
he sets them upon a course which he designs. ‘He did not 
give elasticity to the steel, but he relates it to the other 
parts of the mechanism so as to give an impulse to the 
whole. He did not ordain the equal vibrations of the pendu- 
lum, but he placed it in that position where it restrains the 
movements of the wheels, and gives the machine a regular and 
uniform movement so as to divide time ;” and in doing so he 
produces something above nature. 

In the conversion of water into steam a certain mechanical 
force is developed. The amount of this force depends, how- 
ever, on the resistance which is presented to the vapor. The 
expansibility of water, the power of heat to generate steam, 
the power of cohesion and resistance in iron, are all properties 
of matter. But these alone are not sufficient to develop a 
force which shall propel a vessel against wind and tide, and 
drive the railroad train on an horizontal or a slightly inclined 
plane. It is by a collocation of these forces that the steam- 
engine utilizes power. The force which is generated by the 
conversion of a liquid into vapor, and the power of resistance 
in the cylinder and piston, are so adjusted to each other as to 
secure motion, and this power is connected with the “ point 
of application ” by a succession of levers which secures a series 
of increased velocities. The mere properties or forces of mat- 
ter would never have produced these orderly and beneficial 
results were it not for an interposing intelligence ordaining 
conditions and relations in which they may operate in an or- 
derly and beneficial manner. Nature, as Dr. Bushnell justly 
remarks, never built a ship, or a steam-engine, or a railroad 
carriage, or a printing press; all of which having been done by 
man, is something above nature. These, and similar events, 
all spring out of human liberty acting in and upon the realm 
of cause and effect, and producing effects which merely 
natural causation could not produce, 

The power of man to control the chemical forces in nature 
is well exhibited in the manufacture and use of gunpowder, by 
which he tears rocks asunder and hurls projectiles through the 
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air. The desideratum in the manufacture of gunpowder is to 
generate a large quantity of gaseous matter at a high temper- 
ature. This is secured by combining six parts of nitrate of 
potash with one part each of sulphur and charcoal. When 
fired, the niter, by its decomposition, furnishes oxygen, which 
combines with the carbon, forming carbonic acid ; the sulphur 
at the same time combines with the potash, thus generating 
nitrogen and carbonic acid gases; and these, at the moment of 
explosion, occupy more than a thousand times the volume of 
the powder from which it is formed. Here again is an instance 
of the power of man to set in order a train of causes, existing 
elementally in nature, which has produced the most extraor- 
dinary results. The discovery of gunpowder has exerted a 
mighty influence on the history of civilization. It has miti- 
gated the barbarities, and diminished the fatality, of warfare. 
It has extended the geographical area of educated nations, and 
it has, in reality, been eminently serviceable to the interests 
of peace.” 

The freezing of water inside red hot crucibles is another 
striking example of the power of intelligent man so to adjust 
and collocate natural laws as to produce results which nature 
alone could never have produced. The “spheroidal condi- 
tion” of liquids in contact with heated surfaces, upon which 
the success of the experiment depends, is, of course,'a natural 
law. But the placing of sulphurous acid in the red hot eru- 
cible, (which, in reality, does not come in contact with the hot 
crucible, in consequence of its having assumed the spheroidal 
state, and thus being surrounded by a cushion of elastic vapor,) 

‘and the placing of water on the sulphurous acid, which is 
instantly converted into ice, is the act of man. Man’s in- 
creasing knowledge of the laws of nature has been constantly 
accompanied by advancing power over nature; and the author 
of “The Reign of Law” anticipates the final and complete 
subjugation of all nature to the intelligence of man. 

Every student of chemistry is aware that man has been able 
to produce new substances—substances not found in nature— 
which are of the utmost value in manufactures, medicine, and 
the arts. He does not need to be informed that iodide of 
potash, iodide of mercury, nitrate of silver, and numberless 


© See Buckle’s “ History of Civilization,” pp. 146-150, vol. i. 
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other substances, are not found in nature; that nitric acid, bi- 
chromate of potash, alcohol, so extensively used in manufactures, 
are not natural products; and that chromate of lead, (yellow,) 
oxide of lead, (red,) arsenite of copper, (Paris green,) and the 
aniline colors, (the finest purples and violets,) are all creations 
of chemical] skill. 

It is scarce necessary to direct attention to the control which 
man exerts over the electrical and magnetic forces, The achieve- 
ments of the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph are known to all our 
readers. The Atlantic cable needs only to be supplemented by 
a Pacific cable, and man may bid the subtle, and invisible, and 
immaterial power to convey his messages to the ends of the 
earth, and around the world. 


V. The influence which man, by his intelligence, exerts over 
the vegetable life of the globe. 

Remarkable changes, and astonishing modifications in the 
development of vegetable life, have been effected by man. He 
has transferred plants from their original habitat, placed them in 
new conditions of light, temperature, and soil, and they have 
undergone changes in consequence so great as scarcely to be 
recognized as the same species. One of the most obvious 
changes resulting from the agency of man is an increase in the 
size of the cnltivated plant. This change is strikingly exhibited 
in the parsnip and the carrot. The woody, spindly root of the 
Daucus carota has been transformed into the large, juicy, 
Arlington carrot. Not only has the size of the entire organism 
been changed, but the relative development of the individual 
parts of the plant has been greatly modified by the agency of 
man. Thus cultivation converts a single into a double flower, 
as in the rose and the dahlia. In fact every natural flower is 
single, and wherever we have a double flower it is the result of 
cultivation. Cultivation also obliterates spines, and prickles, 
and thorns, a change which Linneus designates “the taming 
of wild plants,” and of which we have examples in the apple 
and the plum. <A great number of plants which, in their natu- 
ral state, were creepers, and trailed upon the ground, when 
cultivated have reared their stalks and stand erect; while 
others that were annuals become perennial, and biennials have 


become annuals. 
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Remarkable changes have also been effected in the color of 
flowers by the agency of man. Placing charcoal around the 
roots has darkened and enriched the colors of the dahlia, the 
rose, aiid the petunia. Carbonate of sodareddens the ornamental 
hyacinth ; and'super-phosphate of soda alters, in various ways, 
the hue and bloom of other cultivated plants. The Hydrangea 
Hortensis has been changed from red to blue; and Mr. Herbert 
asserts that from a red cowslip he has raised a primrose, an 
oxlip, a polyanthus, and a hose-in-hose cowslip. The statement 
of Mr. Herbert has been confirmed by the experiments of Prof. 
Henslow, of Cambridge.* 

Fruits have also been astonishingly developed, and modified 
in color and in flavor, by the action of man. The crab has been 
transformed into an apple, and varieties have been multiplied 
without limit. In 1850 more than fifteen hundred varieties 
had been enumerated. The sloe has been converted into the 
plum; the Pulsica Vulgaris, a native of Persia, into the peach, 
of which we have now two hundred varieties. And such a 
command over nature has man acquired in this department, 
that it is claimed “he can command any flavor of the fruit he 
may desire.” t 

Perhaps one of the most wonderful transformations is that 
of Brassica Oleracea. Its native habitat is the sea-coast, where 
it is a bitter, acrid plant. Man has transferred it to a more 
wholesome soil, and it has lost its saltness, and been metamor- 
phosed into three vegetables as distinct from each other as they 
are unlike the parent plant—the cabbage, the cauliflower, and 
the broccoli. Our gardens, in fact, are full of such vegetable 
transformations ; not so marked and striking, perhaps, as the 
Brassica Oleracea, but still such as to impress us with a sense 
of the amazing power which man wields in the direction and 
government of natural laws. Our cultivated potatoes, in all 
their variety of color, size, and flavor, have been produced by 
man from a tiny, bitter root, which has its native home on the 
sea-coast in Chili. 

These instances may be taken as illustrations of the power of 
man to modify, and indeed materially alter, the vegetable lite 
on the globe. In this department he has produced results 


* See Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology,” p. 590. 
+ ‘Cottage Gardener.” 
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which nature alone could never have produced. Nature alone 
never produced a double rose, or a Rhode Island Greening, or 
a Lawton Blackberry, or a Cuyahoga Grape. These are results 
of man’s action upon nature. They show that nature is flexible 
to the hand of intelligent man. 


VI. The influence of man on the physical development, 
habits, and instinct of animals. 

The power of man to control, modify, and subordinate nature, 
has been strikingly exhibited in this department. In animal 
organisms, as well as vegetable, there is a remarkable suscepti- 
bility to the external conditions of climate, food, domestication, 
and the like, so as to present a remarkable deviation from gen- 
eral uniformity. Peculiarities sometimes arise, to all appear- 
ances de novo, originating in causes which are scarcely appre- 
ciable. Many of these deviations and peculiarities are rendered 
perpetual by hereditary transmission. 

Selecting those animals which have the most flexible frame 
and constitution, and which even Professor Owen regards as 
“ having been predestinated and prepared for man,” he has for 
ages been conducting experiments in varying their forms, modes 
of life, and instincts, so as to make them more fully subservient 
to his use and pleasure. And the amount of his success has 
been amazing. Animals have been altered in size and mate- 
rially changed in form, as may be seen by comparing the Shet- 
land pony with the Arabian race-horse, which have unques- 
tionably a common origin; and the Italian grayhound with the 
Newfoundland dog, which are undoubtedly of one species. 
Instincts have been obliterated, or rendered dormant, as in the 
horse; and new instincts or habits have been induced and 
become hereditary, as in the Pointer and Retriever dogs. 

Dogs are all, unquestionably, of one species, and have there- 
fore had one common origin. This is asserted by every natu- 
ralist of note, from Baron Cuvier to Professor Owen. The 
number and relation of the bones are the same in all the varie- 
ties of dogs; the form of the teeth is the same, the period of 
gestation is the same, and when they have run wild, as in Cuba 
and South America, the varieties have disappeared, and they 
have returned to the common form. Now let any dog-fancier 
pass before his mind all the varieties with which he is 
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acquainted, and he willsee how man has strangely and marvel- 
ously modified nature by his knowledge and control of nature’s 
laws. For in nature we shall seek in vain for the Scotch 
Terrier, the Shepherd’s dog, the Italian Grayhound, the New- 
foundland dog, the Pointer, the Retriever, and others which 
might be named. These forms and characteristics belong to 
the sphere of domestication and civilization. They have been 
superinduced on the flexible nature of the species by the genius 
of man. 

The habits of the dog have been altered in a notewortay 
manner by his association with man. In a wild state the dog 
is gregarious, hunting in packs of fifty or more. In the domestic 
state he takes on him the peculiar individuality of his master, 
prefers his society, and drives other dogs from the premises. 
The wild dogs of South America, and the Gingo of Australia, 
do not bark. Barking is an acquired, hereditary instinct, and 
probably originated in the attempt to imitate the human voice. 
Peculiar f faculties also are developed in the domestic dog which 
are not displayed in a state of simple nature. Some, as the 
Shepherd’s dog, will drive home a flock of sheep ; he will take 
all precaution to prevent their scattering, and readily bring back 
the wanderers; he will even keep two flocks from mingling, 
and if mixed, will separate them. The Setting dog will find 
and start the g game; the Pointer will stop and indicate the 
position of the game, and the Retriever will gather it up and 
bear it to his master. These qualities, wiliila: at first are the 
result of education, soon become hereditary, so that the young 
dog, on being taken for the first time into the field, will behave 
as well as its parent. 

The same remarks are equally applicable to the various 
breeds of horses, oxen, and sheep. All horses are of one species, 
yet how do they differ in size, build, temper, and physiognomy, 
from the Shetland pony to the Arabian racer. “Of all the 
quadruped servants of man, none has proved of more value to 
him, in peace or in war, than the horse: none have co-operated 
with the advancing races more influentially in man’s destined 
mastery over the earth and its lower denizens. In all the mod- 
ifications of the old paleotherian type to the end, the horse 
has acquired nobler proportions and higher faculties; more 
strength, more speed, with amenability to the bit. As such, I 
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believe the horse to have been predestinated and prepared 
for man.” * 

Darwin, in his work “On the Origin of Species,” has given 
some striking illustrations of the modification of nature in the 
varieties of pigeons. History shows that the breeding of 
pigeons occupied the attention of naturalists two thousand 
years ago, and was an amusement even for kings; so that now 
we have remarkable and extensive varieties, as the Tumbler, 
the Carrier, the Trumpeter, the Fantail, the Turbot, the Barb, 
the Jacobin, etc. These are all one species, and have de- 
scended from the Columbia Livia, or Rock Pigeon. The changes 
which have been effected both in the form and habits of this 
bird are remarkable. The short-faced Tumbler has a beak in 
outline almost like that of a Finch. The Tumbler has a singu- 
lar habit of flying in compact flocks, and tumbling heels over 
head. The Runt is a bird of great size, with long, massive 
beak and large feet. The Pouter has an enormously developed 
crop, which it glories in inflating. The Turbit has a line of 
reversed feathers down the breast ; the Jacobin has its feathers 
so much reversed along the back of the neck as to form a hood. 
The Trumpeter utters a different coo. The Fantail has thirty 
or forty tail-feathers, instead of twelve or fourteen, and they are 
expanded and carried erect, so that in good birds the head and 
tail touch. The Carrier will find his way home from Brussels 
to London. The means by which these changes are effected are 
now so well understood, that Sir John Sibright affirms “he 
could produce any given feather in three years, and any head 
and beak in six.” 

A curious instance of the pliability of an animal organism is 
seen in the changes which have been wrought on the Golden 
Carp. Not only has an infinite variety of spotted, striped, va- 
riegated colors been produced in these fishes, but, especially 
among the Chinese, all sorts of changes have been brought 
about in this single species. Some are rendered short and 
stout, others long and slender; some with ventral side swollen, 
others hunchbacked ; some with the mouth greatly enlarged, 
while in others the caudal fin, which in the normal condition 
of the species is placed vertically at the end of the tail, has 
become crested and arched, or is doubled or crooked, or has 

* Professor Owen on Life and Species, in the American Journal, Jan., 1869, p. 43. 
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swerved in some other way from its original pattern. All these 
are striking variations in a family of fishes which, in their wild 
state, are very monotonous in their appearance all the world 
over. 

Darwin adduces many of these instances of variation in 
support of his doctrine of “natural selection.” He thinks that 
the origin and diversity of species may be accounted for by the 
natural action of the conditions under which they exist. Be- 
cause the intelligence of man has been able to produce certain 
varieties in domesticated animals, therefore physical causes 
have produced all the diversity existing among wild ones. 
This conclusion, as Agassiz has shown, does not follow logically 
from the premises. “ Domesticated varieties do not explain the 
origin of species, except, as I have said, by showing that the in- 
telligent wilt of man can produce effects which physical causes 
have never been known to produce, and that we must, therefore, 
look to some cause outside of nature, corresponding in kind to 
the intelligence of man, though so different in degree, for all the 
phenomena connected with the existence of animals in their 
wild state. 

“So far from attributing these original differences among ani- 
mals to natural influences, it would seem that, while a certain 
freedom of development is left, within the limits of which man 
can exercise his intelligence and ingenuity, not even this super- 
ficial influence is allowed to physical conditions unaided by some 
guiding power, since, in their normal state, the wild species 
remain, so far as we have been able to discover, entirely un- 
changed ; maintained, it is true, in their integrity by the cireum- 
stances established for their support, but never altered by them. 
Nature holds inviolable the stamp that God has set upon his 
creatures ; and if man is able to influence their organization in 
some slight degree, it is because God has given to his relations 
with the animals he has intended for his companions the same 
plasticity which he has allowed to every other side of his life, 
in virtue of which he may in some sort mold and shape it to 
his own ends, and be held responsible also for its results.” * 

These facts and principles may serve to indicate for us man’s 
place in nature. 

He is not a mere thing of nature, bound down and imprisoned 


* Agassiz’s “ Method of Study in Natural History,” pp. 146, 147. 
Fourtu Series, Vor. XXIL—15 
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by the necessary laws of cause and effect, but a being above 
nature, who can subjugate nature by his intelligence and 
liberty. ‘ Using nature as his organ, the Deity transcends it: 
the act in which he does so is the exercise of his free volition, 
rendering determinate what was indeterminate before: it is 
thus the characteristic of such act to be supernatural ; and man, 
so far as he shares a like prerogative, occupies a like position, 
standing to that extent outside and above the realm of natural 
law, and endowing with existence either side of an alternative 
possibility.” * Revelation teaches that man is invested with do- 
minion over the material and sentient creation ; he is 
Creation’s heir, creation’s lord. 

“Thou hast made him to have dominion over the works of 
thy hands; thou hast put all things under his feet. All sheep 
and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field ; the fowls of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the sea.” Psalm viii. The world was therefore made 
for man; made to be the theater of his activity, the school for 
his education, the gymnasium for his moral development and 
spiritual perfection. This is also the doctrine of science. Geol- 
ogy teaches that through countless ages God has, by the slow 
operation of natural law, been preparing the earth as a suitable 
residence for man. The mineral ‘treasures of the earth have 
been laid up for his use ; its rocks and soils have been prepared 
for him; the plants and animals are subject to him, many of 
them exhibiting a readiness and aptitude for domestic vation, and 
a flexibility of nature to be roy and molded by the hand 
of man. “Man,” says Agassiz, “is the end toward which all 
geological changes have looked, the end toward which all the 
animal creation has tended, from the first appearance of the ver- 
tebrated type.” And nature is also the field for the exercise 
and development of the free powers of man, The mind of man 
has a creative force and energy. It has also within it the 
ideas of utility, of beauty, and of perfection, which are cease- 
lessly tending toward actualization. The material universe is 
the field in which these powers of man are to find their fullest 
exercise. Man is not the slave of nature, the mere sport of 
external conditions, but the master of nature’s processes, the in- 
terpreter of nature’s laws, and thus able to guide unintelligent 


° Martineau, “ Essays,” p. 126. 
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nature-forces toward rational and beneficent ends. ‘“ Human 
freedom,” even the skeptical Strauss admits, “controls natural 
development.” * Hence it is that man, as distinguished from 
the brute, is a progressive being, and tends toward a higher 
perfection. 

Guided by the facts and principles above developed, we may 
readily detect the fallacy of that philosophy which insists with 
so much vehemence on the absolute “ uniformity of nature ” as 
a chain of universal causation, embracing all being and exclud- 
ing all providential interposition. 

The system of the universe is one in which we have general 
laws securing uniformity, and in which we have also particular 
dispositions and collocations of physical forces resulting in 
complications and fortuities. There are not only necessary 
events but contingent events. There is not only that which is 
designed, but that which is fortuitous and accidental. There is 
not only uniform sequence, but there is also chance. There are 
not only inanimate things subject to unvarying law, but there 
are free beings having an alternative power of choice. 

Nature, therefore, is not sternly rigid, but flex7dle ; pliable to 
the hand of man, and especially to the hand of God. If man 
has molded nature and controlled it, so that destructive agents, 
as fire and electricity, have been converted into beneficial 
agents, and poisénous agents have been rendered remedial 
agents, much more may God control nature-forces, of which he 
is the author, and constrain them to fulfill specific ends, bene- 
ficial results, which nature in her uniform movement would not 
have produced. If nature is controlled by finite mind it cer- 

tainly may be controlled by the Infinite Mind. Amid the for- 

tuities and contingencies which arise in the crossing and con- 
flicts of opposite forces in nature, and especially those which 
arise in the exercise of the power of alternative choice which is 
exercised by free beings, there is abundant room for prudence, 
skill, and foresight on the part of man, and special providence 
on the part of God. 

For what is providence but prevision, foresight, forethought, 
and wise provision for all contingencies. It supposes a pre- 
concerted plan, a constant supervision of the working out of 
that plan, and the direction, management, and subordination 

* Vol. i, p. 72. 
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of all agencies toward the completion of that plan. It is of 
little consequence to our argument whether all the contingen- 
cies which may arise in the conflict of uature-forces, and of 
human passions and interests, were foreseen and provided 
for before “the foundation of the world,” or whether they are 
specially provided for in the time-march of nature and history ; 
in either case it is providence, that is, the action of an intelli- 
gent will on nature and humanity. In neither case is the divine 
wisdom “ taken by surprise,” nor is there any “amendment ” 
or “patching up” of natural law to meet an unlooked-for 
emergency, as some have foolishly insinuated. When man, in 
the exercise of his prudent forethought, provides against future 
contingencies—when he erects his metallic rod to guide the 
fiery lightning harmless to the earth, and thus protects his 
earthly dwelling-place—when he builds his fire-proof safe to 
resist the ravages of fire-—-when he shields his fruit trees against 
the blasting power of frost—when he tears the rocks in sunder 
by the force of explosive chemical agents-—-when he lays up a 
store of provision against a season of dormancy or drought— 
he does not violate the laws of nature, but subordinates and 
utilizes them, and compels them to subserve higher and nobler 
ends. And so the “special providence” of God works in har- 
mony with natural laws which are the ordinances of his gen- 
eral government. “The universe is the manifestation and 
abode of a Free Mind like our own ; embodying his personal 
thoughts in its adjustments, realizing his own ideas in its phe- 
nomena, just as we express our inner faculty and character 
through the natural language of our external life... .The 
grandest natural agents are thus but the servitors of a grander 
than themselves; the winds are his messengers, and flaming 
fire his minister. Using nature as his organ, he transcends it; 
the act in which he does so is the exercise of his own free voli- 
tion, rendering determinate what was indeterminate before ; it 
is then the character of such act to be supernatural.” Instead, 
therefore, of confining the “supernatural ” within the “ bounds 
of natural law,” and thus making the term itself a misnomer 
and a contradiction, and subjecting the divine will itself to 
natural law, as the Duke of Argyll has done, we must say 
with Martinean, that “ all that is natural lies within the super- 
natural.” Wecan have no sympathy with the science or the 
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theology which deprives the Deity of his absolute freedom, and 
makes of him something less than an ever-living Will. On the 
one hand we must repudiate the science (falsely so called) which 
makes creation a ‘necessary evolution’ of matter and force, 
even if that force be dignified by the name ‘God.’ And on 
the other hand we must reject that theology which limits the 
divine will to the single act of a sudden miracle of creation ‘in 
the beginning,’ and leaves the universe to the predestinated 
roll of an unchangeable and inflexible mechanism. A living 
will must ever be a living will, and must have a ceaseless ex- 
ercise. God must forever be the Lord. The universe must 
still be under his control. The limited freedom which is per- 
mitted to man, and by which he produces new results, and 
adapts his action to new conditions, must for ever be to us an 
intimation and an illustration of the exercise of the unlimited 
power by which the Deity “ worketh his own will in the armies 
of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth.” 

In the light of the facts and principles above presented all 
the objections to a supernatural religion seem to us to vanish 
in thin air. 

Among most scientific men the prevalent conception of the 
“ miraculous ” is that of power acting independent of all means, 
and in conflict with all natural laws ; whereas the true concep- 
tion is that of a power exercised through the use of means which 
are beyond our knowledge and control, and which exercises of 
power belong to a realm of moral order which is above the 
order of nature. 

It is not incumbent upon us that we shall regard a miracle 
“as an event opposed to and in conflict with natural law.” Such 
a definition exposes the defense of Christianity to insurmount- 
able difficulties. Christian theology does not require that we 
shall regard a miracle in any other light than the intervention 
of a Being of superhuman power, modifying, controlling, col- 
locating, and adjusting the operation of natural laws to secure 
higher purposes, and to accomplish ends which are not secured 
by the uniform action of mere nature alone. “The miracles 
of revelation, with all the objective supernaturalness essentially 
belonging to them, are in truth somewhat accordant with nat- 
ural laws, partly in reference to the-higher order of cireum- 
stances to which the miracles relate, and which order 7s also a 
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world, a nature of its own kind, and operates upon the lower 
order of things according to its mode; partly in regard to the 
analogy with that common nature, which miracles in some way 
or other retain, and finally on account of their teleological per- 
fection.” * 

Man, in the exercise of his intelligence and freedom, is per- 
petually interfering with, modifying, controlling, and collocat- 
ing natural laws. He does so if he but disturb one pebble in 
a state of rest, or stay the fall of another before it reach the 
ground. He does so on alarger scale when he lifted the dome 
of St. Peter on its arches, and thus resists the law of gravita- 
tion, or projects a cannon ball to the distance of miles, or tears 
the rocks asunder, or freezes water in red-hot crucibles, or con- 
strains the winds, or steam, or light, or electricity, or chloro- 
form to accomplish his intelligent purposes and fulfill his will. 

Man’s acting upon nature proves that there is in him a 
power above nature. The results of many of his actions may 
be properly and strictly pronounced “supernatural.” God’s 
action upon nature may be conceived as analogous to man’s 
action upon nature. The difference between finite power and 
infinite power constitutes a miracle, that is, it is not only super- 
natural, but superhuman. 

To our mind, therefore, it is just as easy to believe in a 
“miracle,” say the turning of water into wine, as to believe 
that water can be frozen in a red-hot crucible, or the thoughts 
and words of man transmitted on insulated wires over thou- 
sands of miles in a few seconds. Finite power achieves the 
one, infinite power achieves the other. 


* Nitzsch’s System of Christian Doctrine, page 84. 
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Art. V.—MINISTERIAL TRANSFERS. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
Years 1868-9. 

“THE Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church” open to our view a most remarkable 
record. As achronicle of our itinerant work, they show how a 
small band of men, beginning a century ago in a chamber in 
the city of New York, have spread out the net-work of cir- 
cuits and stations across the entire continent. More than a 
million of members are embraced in the expanding fold. The 
small corps of preachers has grown to an army of more than 
eight thousand. Nor does the first impulse given to the work 
appear to have spent its force; the revival progresses, and 
affords promise of continuing, if not with unabated strength, 
yet with remarkable vigor, for another century. 

The circuits of some of the first itinerants were as large as 
the kingdom of Great Britain. They often spread over whole 
States. In our day, annual conferences have been carved out 
of primitive circuits. The ministry were, emphatically, a cir- 
culating medium. Broad as were the fields, those men, inspired 
with an irrepressible zeal for God and for the spread of scrip- 
tural holiness, swept like a flame through the continent. In 
all the land Methodism breathed the same spirit, uttered the 
same sentiment, and displayed a power which no obstacles 
could successfully oppose. 

But, as the work became developed and churches multiplied 
on the territory, the magnificent field was unfortunately fenced 
off into conferences ; and the preachers, by this process, became 
restricted to narrower limits, till at length annual conferences 
are often smaller, territorially, than the circuits of the fathers. 
Still more unfortunately, as this restricting process advanced, 
the difficulty of transcending conference boundaries also in- 
creased. With the fathers, conference boundaries were mere 


imaginary lines, drawn for ecclesiastical convenience, but liable - 


to be passed without challenge; while in our day they have 
grown into hirsute iron fences, so high that no one can ven- 
ture to scale them without exposing himself to the danger of 


being impaled. 
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In the early days, in the absence of railroads and steam- 
boats, and even of good carriage-roads, when the itinerant 
must proceed on horseback, there was some excuse for restrict- 
ing and narrowing the fields of travel ; but in our more favored 
time, when the passage from Boston to Chicago is easier than 
it then was from New York to Albany, we have every induce- 
ment to diffuse our ministerial gifts—to break out of the old 
grooves, to seek new channels, to become free of the continent. 
But, somewhat strangely, as facilities for inter-communication 
have improved, our ecclesiastical lines have become more closely 
drawn, insomuch that with us the interchange of ministerial 
talent with distant fields is less frequent than in other denomina- 
tions. In the Congregational, Baptist, and Episcopal Churches, 
ministers pass frequently and freely from east to west, and 
from west to east, while with us the transfers are the excep- 
tions, are effected with difficulty, and are regarded as objec- 
tionable, and to be rendered as infrequent as possible. The 
conferences have come to be a series of ecclesiastical pens, 
where the members are kept close ; and if any chance to escape, 
he is pursued as a stray till he can be inclosed and held till 
property is proved and costs paid. Instead of being the most 
itinerant, we have, perhaps, become the most localized of 
American Churches. 

This departure from the early usage of the denomination is 
to be deprecated. The primitive efficiency and power of the 
body is attributable, in no small measure, to the frequent and 
wide interchange of ministerial talent. The fire of the South, 
and the reckless daring of the West, gave intensity to the more 
staid society of the East ; while the intellect and disciplined zeal 
of the East lent strength and steadiness to the remoter and 
newer sections of the country. That equal advantages, at the 
present time, would inure to all parts of the work by a similar 
practice, cannot be doubted. Different sections of the country 
are complemental of each other, and if we would have a har- 
monious country or a symmetrical Church, each must feel the 
influence of the other. The ministry, as the sympathetic band 
uniting the Churches, should be somewhat more general, more 
diffusive, touching more distant points in the field of labor. 
By such a diffusion of the talents of the ministry, it cannot be 
doubted that great advantages to both preachers and people 
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would be realized. Only a few of them in passing can be 
enumerated. 

1. Transfers would facilitate the arrangement of the appoint- 
ments. The appointments are the hinges on which the itiner- 
ancy turns, and whatever can aid in adjusting them will tend 
to remove friction from the machinery, and to render the sys- 
tem successful. The ground of the appointment is fitness ; 
the gifts selected to fill the pulpit are to be adapted to the 
wants of the people. That the arrangement is arbitrary, is 
altogether a mistaken view of the case, and one sure to prove 
fatal in practice. The wise and successful administrator 
endeavors, in each case, to ascertain the application of this law 
of fitness, and, of course, the wider the field from which he 
may draw, the more likely is he to secure a suitable appoint- 
ment. Confined to a single presiding eider’s district, however 
clearly he may discern the demands of the work, he will find 
it in many cases impossible to secure a happy adjustment ; but 
allow him a wider scope, through an entire conference or a 
dozen conferences, and he will, by this law of affinity, approx- 
imate an harmonious adjustment of all the gifts. The brilliant 
talents, however obscured, will gravitate, as by some unknown 
law, to the dominant charge ; while the brother who has failed 
in one section, transferred to a more genial clime, to a more 
fertile soil, affording him a new probation, under favorable con- 
ditions, will earn a higher name for himself and the Church. 

2. More extended transfers would tend to maintain the unity 
of Methodism. over the entire Republic. In the primitive 
Church, the spiritual union of the faithful was regarded as an 
infallible sign of discipleship, as well as the most potent argu- 
ment with which to convince the unbelieving of the truth and 
excellency of the Gospel. By this weapon the foe was repelled, 
while the body of believers, as in solid phalanx, pressed to the 
conquest of the world. What men had denied to power, to 
intelligence, to moral beauty, they yielded to love and fraternal 
unity. The world rushed to the embrace of a united Church. 
In this respect Methodism was a copy of the apostolic Church. 
It was a gospel of love—a system in which the hearts of the 
disciples were closely cemented in a common experience and 
a common mission. The whole Church gathered by an itinerant 
ministry in troublous times, “was of one mind.” 
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In this fundamental condition time has wrought a change. 
Divisive agencies are now in operation. Scattered over an 
extended continent, with a local ministry and local interests, 
the tendency of our Churches is to diversity, to separation. Un- 
consciously, it may be, but fatally, we are growing apart. Each 
conference is assuming a type of its own—of thought, of style, 
of worship; the centrifugal is overmastering the centripetal 
force, insomuch that our people are being molded more by 
local influences than by the central ideas and forces of the 
denomination. That the change is silent, and almost imper- 
ceptible, does not disprove its existence and operation ; all the 
dominant forces of nature operate in silence. But what is 
wrought out in the silent laboratory of history will, in due 
time, become manifest on the stage of events, in fierce contests 
and revolutions which may rend the Church in fragments. 

To arrest this localizing and separating tendency in the 
Church no agency may be entirely adequate ; and yet it cannot 
be doubted that a wider distribution of our ministry would 
exert a most beneficial influence in that direction. Many of 
our disaffections, of our secessions, arise from local causes, 
which would be modified, if not arrested, in their operation by 
the introduction of new ministerial talent into the field. The 
Church, in 1844, was cleft asunder because different ideas and 
styles of thought dominated in the two sections. If the 
preachers had been freely and largely interchanged, transferring 
those from the North into the South, and wice versa, who be- 
lieves the catastrophe of that year could have occurred? The 
intermingling of men would have moderated and given juster 
views to all sides, and would have delayed, if not entirely pre- 
vented, the terrible struggle through which we as a nation 
have passed. 

In the future progress of the Church new questions await us 
which will agitate deeply and threaten the unity of the body. 
To forestall, and, so far as possible, prevent, such a result, every 
precaution should be taken. Local efforts should be over- 
shadowed by the grand enterprises of the Church at large, and 
the preachers, by circulating through the organization, should 
be deprived of the power to perpetrate local evil. In accord- 
ance with the spirit of our economy they should be ministers 
of the whole Church, not of a section, and should be enlisted 
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to promote the causes approved by the denomination, rather 
than those of a locality. 

3. The proper development of the magnificent field assigned 
us by Providence requires a wide distribution, a frequent inter- 
change of ministerial talent. The field is large, extending 
from ocean to ocean, and from the frozen North to the tepid 
waters of the Gulf, as well as to the nations beyond, and affords 
such a variety of condition, of culture, of nationality, as to 
demand very diverse gifts for its proper culture and develop- 
ment. In the center, the unoccupied part of the continent, 
the incoming tide of immigrants calls for a corps of enterprising 
preachers capable of toil, of exposure, in following close upon 
the pioneer ; in the South, a field blasted and blackened by the 
war storm, and presenting to us a heterogeneous people strug- 
gling amid conflicting passions to rise to a better condition, a 
band of wise and courageous men is required; while, in the 
older and more staid East, enjoying a measure of accumulated 
wealth, a higher culture, are calls for more able pulpit men. In 
each of these sections again are met other varieties of people, 
of ideas, of tastes, of usages to meet which requires specific 
gifts and powers; here a builder, there a preacher, a controver- 
sialist, a revivalist, an educator, or a peacemaker, as the case 
may be. 

With talent adequate to meet all demands, it often happens 
that that talent is unequally distributed. The comparatively 
sterile field may have been blessed with a large number of 
laborers, while the rich and promising one, opening in another 
direction, suffers for want of them. In this way the whole 
work, in consequence of the improper arrangement of our men, 
is damaged. To remedy the evil, we do not so much require 
new talent, as the re-adjustment of what we already possess. 
Detail from the more favored sections a body of earnest workers, 
of born reapers, to the destitute fields, and they will, doubtless, 
come again with rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them. 
The good blood should not all be allowed to flush a single part 
of the body ecclesiastic, thus engendering fever and feebleness ; 
a portion of it drawn to remote sections will reduce the inflam- 
mation, and, by quickening the general circulation, will promote 
the health and vigor of the entire system. 

The free circulation of our ministerial talent above recom- 
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mended, it has been supposed by some, would militate against 
the less favored sections; a conclusion evidently wide of the 
truth, as this plan, by cutting the ministry loose from special 
centers, and placing them in a position to be sent to serve the 
localities in most need, would afford them a far better. chance 
to live than they now enjoy. The first step toward securing 
ministerial talent is to dislodge it from its old positions. Thus 
much is done by our plan, as well as to direct it in the way to 
the open fields. Moreover, men would cheerfully serve less 
desirable sections for a period if they knew beforehand that 
they were not to be permanently attached to them, or that 
their standing in the Church was not to be affected by such 
service. Localities which taboo men are disliked. No one 
would care to be pinned down, like a serf of the soil, at Spitz- 
bergen ; but once free to roam the continent or the world, he 
would find it quite agreeable to make a voyage northward, and 
to spend some portion of the hot season in the colder latitudes. 
Many preachers would not only consent, but would find it 
profitable to spend a time in other conferences, provided they 
could do so without being disinherited by the family in which 
they were born, and having their funeral sermons preached 
before they were under the turf; or if they could return again 
without confessing their errors and running the gauntlet of a 
fierce opposition. 

4. But this circulatory system would prove no less favorable 
to the development of the men than of the work. Individuals 
who spend life about the homestead ordinarily, like grass in old 
fields, remain narrow and only partially developed ; while those 
emigrating to new sections imbibe a fresh inspiration, and take 
on a higher vigor. The change, the transference to a new soil, 
to another climate, proves a most valuable school. Travel is 
an essential part of the best education. With books and 
schools a man may remain shriveled and contracted in his 
views, and be quite anable to deliver a sound judgment on 
broad questions; while a wider view, a freer circulation through 
the great world, would broaden and develop him, and make of 
him quite another and higher man. Valuable as our early 
surroundings may be, the accomplished man must pass beyond 
them, must thrust out his roots into other soils, must feel the 
breath of other climates, the touch of other peoples, of other 
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customs ; must cross other channels of thought, of experience, 
of enterprise, in order to supply his own deficiencies. Ina 
word, if he would be a full man, a trained man; if he would 
possess a rounded, symmetrical life, he must secure the advan- 
tages of travel. Pent up in his narrow inclosure, he necessarily 
remains ignorant of much and of all those kinds of knowledge 
which come to us only at first hand. The gorgeous city can 
never be known by a few sample bricks, nor this magnificent 
world appreciated through other men’s eyes and ears. 

In this respect Methodist preachers enjoy eminent advantages. 
While others pass transiently over sections of the country, 
obtaining a bird’s-eye view of the surroundings, sipping a little 
from the great store, they are allowed by our system to spend 
two or three years in a place, the more carefully to study all 
objects of interest. It may be well to have a home in a par- 
ticular conference; but why should not a Methodist preacher, 
from this center, pass out into the regions beyond, into the 
Middle States, into the Mississippi Valley, across the Rocky 
Mountains, upon the Pacific coast, around by the Sandwich 
Islands and Mexico—no matter how far provided only he come 
around in time to die? Such a peregrination, extending through 
several years, touching a variety of the sources of knowledge, 
would prove an education superior to that of any university. It 
would bring him in contact with men and things ; it would stimu- 
late him to better endeavors ; it would build him out on all sides. 

While transfers would prove a means of education, they 
would at the same time afford new opportunities and incite- 
ments for men to rise. The prophet would pass out from 
home, where he could not do many mighty works, since the people 
did not believe. They knew him as a child, as a beginner, in 
his attempts, his failures, in that small charge, and can never 
learn to think of him as capable of sustaining any higher rela- 
tions. Restrained and repressed, he may yet possess all the 
elements of the higher success which, transferred to a new 
district or conference, to more favorable conditions, affording 
a fairer probation, would carry him above many of those 
hitherto deemed his superiors. 

5. Such an arrangement would prove a not inconsiderable 
advantage by allowing us to confine our conferences to still 
narrower limits. If the members of a conference are to remain 
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permanently within its bounds, it should be large, in order to 
afford an ample field for the circulation of the men, however 
inconvenient it might be to entertain such a body in its annual 
gatherings ; but, on the other hand, if men are allowed to slide 
over those bounds freely, it does not matter so much where the 
lines are traced. 

The only serious objection to this course seems to be the 
damage which might ensue to the conference animus, the 
esprit de corps. This objection is capable of a twofold answer. 
The conference spirit might be merged in the more catholic 
Church spirit, or in case this sympathy between smaller bodies 
of men be deemed essential, so large a part of the members 
would remain for a long period as would be able to maintain 
it. If the plan were carried out, a majority would probably 
remain, and even many of the new men would continue so long 
that they would imbibe the spirit of the body and essentially 
aid in maintaining its status. 

But, admitting ‘the advantages of a wider circulation of our 
preachers, the question recurs, How shall the localizing evil be 
corrected? “The preachers are opposed to transfers, and in 
favor of maintaining the conferences as a sort of close corpo- 
ations.” They are opposed to irregular transfers—to bargains 
between particular men and Churches—to such arrangements 
as give one party an advantage over another; but they are 
not understood to object to exchanges where the advantages 
will prove to be mutual. 

With the war against unjust and irregular transfers, some 
plan is needed by which they can be affected with greater 
facility. The preachers should pass from one conference to 
another as easily as now from one district to another. New 
men should come full-fledged, eligible to all positions in the 


_ body. 


Is such a plan feasible? With Congregationalism there 
might be a difficulty; but, happily, our economy affords the 
means of compassing the end. It was constructed for this very 
purpose, and, if faithfully worked, will distribute to appropriate 
fields the talent of the body. Bishops and presiding elders 
may work beyond as well as within particular conference lines, 
The outline of our plan for this would be, briefly, something 
like the following : 
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1. Divide the Church into a number of large districts, each 
embracing several annual conferences. For instance, one of 
them might include all of New England, or this with a part 
of New York added. These districts might equal the number 
of the Bishops, each of whom should have the general super- 
vision of one for the year or for four years. 

2. Let this larger district, so far as appointments are con- 
cerned, be common territory to all the preachers embraced in 
it. Whatever conference a preacher may join, he may be 
transferred as freely to others as from one presiding elder’s 
district to another. 

3. In order to arrange these inter-conference exchanges, let 
there be a meeting of all the presiding elders of the different 
conferences embraced in this episcopal district, over whose 
deliberations the Bishop may preside. 

This plan would afford all the advantages of large confer- 
ences, and would avoid the disadvantages. It would prevent 
any sensitiveness about conference lines. While it would 
enable us to reduce the conferences to smaller dimensions, a 
broad field would still be open, inviting the talent of the de- 
nomination. With these appliances the Bishops would be able 
to transfer men much more freely than at present through the 
entire connection, and our ministry would become itinerant in 
this larger sense. 
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Art. VI.—DID THE “CITURCH SOUTH” SECEDE? 


THE response of the Southern Bishops at St. Louis in May 
last to the advances of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church toward a reunion of the two Churches resented as an 
indignity the incidental placing of the withdrawal of the Wes- 
leyans and the Southerners on a level, from the fact that the 
former was a secession, while the latter was accordant with a 
plan of separation agreed upon by the General Conference. 
“We separated from you,” they say, “in no sense in which 
you did not separate from us. The separation was by com- 
pact, and mutual.” They also say that, “ Only on this basis” 
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is there any hope of nearer approaches to each other. Re- 
union must be preceded by fraternization, and this must in 
turn be offered by us, as Dr. Pierce notified us in 1848, “ upon 
the basis of the Plan of Separation.” Upon this “Plan of 
Separation ” the Southern press generally bases its argument to 
show that our missions in the South are an aggression, and 
that our withdrawal to their northern boundary line is a just 
precedent-condition even to fraternization. It is our present 
purpose, in the light of the facts which we shall furnish, to try 
the question of the validity, and even reality, of this famous 
so-called “ Plan of Separation.” 

It will be remembered that the first action proposed in the 
case of Bishop Andrews, in the General Conference of 1844, 
was to request him to resign his office, and that the action 
finally taken was the passage of the Finley substitute with a 
briefer and milder preamble, stating it to be “the sense of this 
General Conference that he desist from the exercise of his 
office so long as this impediment remains.” The Southern 
delegates had, during the painful discussion, taken no steps to- 
ward an amicable adjustment of the difficulty, while their 
persistency had toned down the position of the Conference to 
the utmost possible point of concession. 

Only acquiescence in the doctrine of a non-slaveholding 
Episcopacy or a separation from the Church remained to 
them. They chose the latter. Their proposed mode of ac- 
complishing it was by a constitutional division, through the 
concurrent action of the General and Annual Conferences. 
This plan failed. Then, as a second step, fifty-one delegates 
from the thirteen slaveholding Conferences, together with one 
from Llinois, who seems, however, to have been counted out 
in all subsequent action, presented the following Declaration— 
the formal utterance of the intention of secession which had 
been so frequently threatened previous to the commencement 
of the session as well as during the debates: 

“The delegates of the Conferences in the slaveholding States 
take leave to declare to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, that the continued agitation on the subject of 
slavery and abolition in a portion of the Church; the frequent 
action on that subject in the General Conference ; and ns prone | 
the extra-judicial proceedings against Bishop Andrew, whic 
resulted, on Saturday last, in the virtual suspension of him from 
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his office as Superintendent, must produce a state of things 
in the South which renders a continuance of the jurisdiction of 
this General Conference over these Conferences inconsistent with 
the success of the ministry in the slaveholding States.” 


This document was referred to a Committee of Nine, at the 
head of which was Rev. Dr. Robert Paine, now Bishop, and 
Chairman of the Board of Bishops of the Church South. 
The import of the action of the Committee we shall hereafter 
fully consider, but what they did was to prepare and present the 
following report: 


The select Committee of Nine, to consider and report on the 
declaration of the delegates from the Conferences of the slavehold- 
ing States, beg leave to submit the following report : 

Whereas, a declaration has been presented to this General 
Conference, with the signatures of fifty-one delegates of the body, 
from thirteen Annual Conferences in the slaveholding States, rep- 
resenting that, for various reasons enumerated, the objects and 
purposes of the Christian ministry and Church organization can- 
not be successfully accomplished by them under the jurisdiction 
of this General Conference, as now constituted ; and, 

Whereas, in the event of a separation, a contingency to which 
the declaration asks attention as not improbable, we esteem it the 
duty of this General Conference to meet the emergency with 
Christian kindness and the strictest equity; therefore, 

Resolved, by the delegates of the several Annual Conferences in 
General Conference assembled, 1. That, should the Annual Con- 
ferences in the slaveholding States find it necessary to unite in a 
distinct ecclesiastical connection, the following ne shall be ob- 
served with regard to the northern boundary of such connection : 
All the sovieties, stations, and Conferences adhering to the Church 
in the South, by a vote of the majority of the members of said 
societies, stations, and conferences, shall remain under the unmo- 
lested pastoral care of the Southern Church; and the ministers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church shall in no wise attempt to 
organize Churches or societies within the limits of the Church 
South, nor shall they attempt to exercise any pastoral oversight 
therein; it being understood that the ministry of the South recip- 
rocally observe the same rule in relation to stations, societies, and 
conferences, adhering by vote of a majority, to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ; provided also, that this rule shall apply only 
to societies, stations, and conferences bordering on the line of 
division, and not to interior charges, which shall, in all cases, be 
left to the care of that Church within whose territory they are 
situated. . 

2. That the ministers, local and traveling, of every grade and 
office in the Methodist Episcopal Church, may, as they prefer, 
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remain in that Church, or, without blame, attach themselves to 
the Church South. 

3. Resolved, by the delegates of all the Annual Conferences in 
General Conference assembled, That we recommend to all the 
Annual Conferences, at their first approaching sessions, to author- 
ize a change of the sixth Restrictive Article, so that the first 
clause shall read thus: “ They shall not appropriate the produce 
of the Book Concern, nor of the Chartered Fund, to any other 
purpose than for the benefit of the traveling, supernumerary, su- 
perannuated, and worn-out preachers, their wives, widows, and 
children, and to such other purposes as may be determined upon 
by the votes of two thirds of the members of the General Con- 
ference.” 

4. That whenever the Annual Conferences, by a vote of three 
fourths of all their members voting on the third resolution, 
shall have concurred in the recommendation to alter the sixth 
Restrictive Article, the Agents at New York and Cincinnati shall, 
and they are hereby authorized and directed to, deliver over to 
any authorized agent or appointee of the Church South, should 
one be organized, all notes and book accounts against the minis- 
ters, Church members, or citizens within its boundaries, with 
authority to collect the same for the sole use of the southern 
Church, and that said Agents also convey to the aforesaid agent 
or appointee of the South all the real estate, and assign to him all 
the property, including presses, stock, and all right and interest 
connected with the printing establishment at Charleston, Rich- 
mond, and Nashville, which now belong to the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

5. That when the Annual Conferences shall have approved the 
aforesaid change in the sixth Restrictive Article, there shall be 
transferred to the above agent of the Southern Church so much 
of the capital and produce of the Methodist Book Concern as will, 
with the notes, book accounts, presses, etc., mentioned in the last 
resolution, bear the same proportion to the whole property of said 
Concern that the traveling preachers in the Southern Church shall 
bear to all the traveling ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; the division to be made on the basis of the number of 
traveling preachers in the forthcoming Minutes. 

6. That the above transfer shall be in the form of annual pay- 
meuts of $25,000 per annum, and specifically in stock of the Book 
Concern, and in Southern notes and accouuts due the establish- 
ment, and accruing after the first transfer mentioned above ; and 
until the payments are made, the Southern Church shall share in 
all the net profits of the Book Concern, in the proportion that the 
amount due them, or in arrears, bears to all the property of the 
Concern. 

7. That Nathan Bangs, George Peck, and James 1. Finley be, 
and they are hereby appointed, commissioners to act in concert 
with the same number of commissioners appointed by the South- 
ern organization, (should one be formed,) to estimate the «mount 
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which will fall due to the South by the preceding rule, and to 
have Sth powere to carry into effect the whole arrangements pro- 
posed with regard to the division of property, should the separa- 
tion take place. And if by any means a vacancy occur in this 
board of commissioners, the Book Committee at New York shall 
fill said vacancy. 

8. That whenever any agents of the Southern Church are 
clothed with legal authority or corporate power to act in the 
premises, the Agents at New York are hereby authorized and 
directed to act in concert with said Southern agents, so as to give 
the provisions of these resolutions a legally binding force. 

9. That all the property of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
meeting-houses, parsonages, colleges, schools, conference funds, 
cemeteries, and of every kind within the limits of the Southern 
organization, shall be forever free from any claim set up on the 
part of the Methodist Episcopal Church, so far as this resolution 
can be of force in the premises. 

10. That the Church so formed in the South shall have a com- 
mon right to use all the copyrights in possession of the Book 
Concern at New York and Cincinnati at the time of the settle- 
ment by the commissioners. 

11. That the Book Agents at New York be directed to make 
such compensation to the Conferences South, for their dividend 
from the Chartered Fund, as the commissioners above provided for 
shall agree upon. 

12, That the bishops be respectfully requested to lay that part 
of this report requiring the action of the Annual Conferences before 
them as soon as possible, beginning with the New York Confer- 
ence.—Journal of 1844, p. 135. 


This is the falsely-called “ Plan of Separation ;” the “ Report 
of the Committee of Nine on the Division of the Church,” as 
the reporter of the debates labeled it; the ‘“ Deed of Separa- 
tion,” as Dr. Capers afterward facetiously styled it ; the ‘‘ Com- 
pact ” of the response of the Southern Bishops. 

The Committee only professed to “report on the Declaration 
of the Delegates from the Conferences of the Slaveholding 
States.” It is, in fact, a “ Report on the Declaration ”—no 
more and no less. 

I. UpoN THESE STATEMENTS WE REMARK, FIRST, THAT THE 
ADOPTION OF THE POLICY PROPOSED BY THIS REPORT OF THE 
CoMMITTEE OF NINE WAS PURELY AN ACT OF GRACE ON THE 
PART OF THE NORTHERN MAJORITY. 

That Northern two thirds majority possessed the full power, 
and was completely master of the situation. At the first 
threat of the Southern delegates the Northern majority might 
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have unitedly and firmly said, “Gentlemen of the South, 
you can go out of the Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference and Church if that be your free choice; but you 
must go as a secession, leaving all the privileges, dignities, and 
properties behind you. You go as so many private laymen, 
able, no doubt, to reorganize a new Church, and reconstitute 
yourselves ministers on your own authority, but entitled to 
carry nothing out from the Church you abandon.” These 
defenders of slavery must have gone out as truly a set of 
refugees, as the champions of freedom, the poor Wesley- 
ans, did. 

Against this course the Southern majority could not have 
uttered a valid argument. For, twenty years before, when the 
Methodism of Canada separated from our General Conference, 
it was allowed to take no part of the central property. And 
what conclusively shuts off all argument in the case of the 
Southern withdrawal is this glaring fact, that upon the ques- 
tion whether Canadian Methodism should take a share of the 
property, the Southern vote was nearly unanimous in the neg- 
ative! The adoption of the plan proposed by the Committee 
of Nine was, therefore, a gratuity, which might and ought to 
have been withheld, a generosity without consideration or com- 
pensation, a most extraordinary and uncalled-for act of magna- 
nimity. 

Yet this act of GRACE has been, from almost the day of its 
adoption to the present hour, made the basis of action against 
us. It was upon the vantage ground gratuitously donated to 
them by this action that they have fought all their battles with 
us. Without this they could never have even attempted to 
erect a new Church under our authority ; never have claimed 
a penny of Church property; never instituted a suit; never 
could have pretended that any “plan” excluded us from the 
occupancy of Southern territory. Such are the thanks some- 
times paid for generous dealing—the using your magnanimity 
to strike you down with. 

II. Toe Report OF THE COMMITTEE OF NINE WAS NOT A 
“COMPACT,” BUT SIMPLY A REPEALABLE ENACTMENT OF THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE, 

The Southern Bishops, in their response, do indeed only 
repeat the sentiment that has been so often uttered that it has 
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acquired with them the force of undoubted truth. But a com- 
pact is a mutual agreement made by two equally independent 
parties—men, societies, or nations—with mutual stipulations and 
compensations, by which they are thenceforth bound, until 
broken by one or the other. This is the sense in which the 
Bishops employ the term, for they say “ The separation was by 
compact, and mutual.” But there were no equally independent 
parties in the General Conference; that body was one. Men 
were there from the South and from the North, indeed, but 
from the East, West, and Middle, as well. They were from 
different sections of the country and different Annual Confer- 
ences, but constituting one homogeneous body, one General 
Conference of the one Methodist Episcopal Church, assembled 
and working under the common authority of a written consti- 
tution. As a regular legislation under that constitution this 
enactment was passed, and by a regular constitutional enact- 
ment it could be (as it was by the ensuing General Conference) 
repealed. So that when our Southern brethren appeal to this 
pseudo “Plan of Separation,” they appeal to a long since re- 
pealed enactment. 

In order to a “compact” it is further necessary that there 
should be mutual compensations from one side to the other. 
But here it was all on one side. The “understanding” that 
the southern section should make no incursions into the north- 
ern section was no compensation for the withdrawal of General 
Conference jurisdiction. That jurisdiction owned both sides; 
and if it gave, it gave gratuitously, it being no compensation 
that those who had nothing to give in return should not 
grasp a larger amount. The fact is simply this: The 
“ understanding ” suggested a prospect of peace; and wish 
ing peace, the General Conference simply enacted, that, under 
such a prospect, the ministers still remaining under its juris- 
diction should confine themselves to certain boundaries. 
Whether that enactment should continue depended on two 
things: First, whether the General Conference ‘still should 
continue to consider that such peace was desirable at such cost ; 
and second, whether the peace were really attained. It was 
upon the failure of thevlast of these two motives that the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1848, as we shall see, most wisely repealed 
the enactment. 
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III. THe GENERAL CONFERENCE DID NOT DIVIDE THE 
OHURCH, BUT SIMPLY MADE PROVISION FOR QUIET IN CASE THE 
Soutn SECEDED. 

In the debates on the cases of Mr. Harding and Bishop An- 
drew threats of division and secession were freely made, the 
two terms being used as synonyms. The first specific step 
(before the Committee of Nine was contemplated) toward their 
accomplishment was in the resolutions of Dr. Capers, which 
proposed a division of the‘General Conference. The Committee 
held this to be impossible ; or, as Dr. Capers himself said, they 
agreed that the thing sought “ ought not to be done in the man- 
ner specified in the resolutions, or by any action on the resolu- 
tions.” So division does not date there. Drs. Longstreet and 
Paine next prepared a plan similar to that of Dr. Capers, which 
was at once set aside. The next step (upon which the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of Nine was based) was the Declaration 
above given, not asking for division, but calling attention to the 
coming separation of the South. After the appointment of the 
Committee of Nine, Mr. M’Ferrin’s resolution instructed them 
conditionally to “ devise, if possible, a constitutional plan for a 
mutual and friendly division of the Church.” They did con- 
sider it, and found it not “ possible ;” and Dr. M’Ferrin’s own 
statement, made a few months later, that “ the General Confer- 
ence did not assume the right to divide the Church,” is conclu- 
sive upon the point that no division was based upon his 
resolution. 

The Report treats of the division of property, but not of the 
Church. It speaks of the separation of persons from it, but 
always as their own act. It assumes “the event of a separa- 
tion” as a “ not impossible contingency,” according to the “ Dec- 
laration,” and creating an “emergency” which the General 
Conference ought to “meet” in a Christian manner. The en- 
tire enactment is based upon one contingent fundamental con- 
dition, namely, “should the Annual Conferences in the slavehold- 
ing States find it necessary to unite in a distinct ecclesiastical 
connection ;” and its provisions relate exclusively to the course 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church consequent upon this action, 
and not at all to the course of the South. It gives no permis- 
sion, sanction, or consent to that separation, which it anticipated 
somebody would make, but simply enacts that the separators 
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shall be let alone. Nor did they make a “ Plan of Separation,” 
but simply made restrictive enactments upon those who still 
adhered after certain others had separated. 

With these views agree statements made by Southern dele- 
gates, not only in the debate on the report, but afterward. “Is 
the Methodist Episcopal Church divided?” asked Dr. Paine 
only a month after the adjournment. ‘“ No; the General Con- 
ference has no power to divide it. Ours was a delegated 
power, to be exercised under constitutional limitations, and for 
specific purposes,” Mr. M’Ferrin said: “To be sure we did 
not divide the Church ; to do this we had no authority.” “The 
General Conference,” he wrote in the beginning of 1845, “ did 
not divide the Church. It only made provision for an ami- 
vable separation in case the Southern Conferences found it 
necessary to form a distinct organization. And when the 
General Conference adjourned, the organization of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church still existed as before, complete and 
untouched. It would have remained so to the present hour 
had the Southern Conferences refrained from their unauthor- 
ized and unnecessary withdrawal from its jurisdiction.” 

The Convention for organizing the new Southern Church 
met at Lonisville, Kentucky, in May, 1845, being one year 
subsequent to our General Conference. This Louisville Con- 
vention, in its instructions to the Committee on Organization 
to “inquire whether or not any thing has transpired to render 
it possible to maintain the unity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church under the same General Conference jurisdiction,” 
assumed and declared thereby that the “ unity ” of the Church 
was still complete and unbroken; that the supremacy of the 
General Conference was unimpaired ; and, therefore, that nei- 
ther the Church nor the General Conference had been divided 
or weakened by the Report of the Committee of Nine. What- 
ever view was afterward held by the South, the General Con- 
ference of 1844 did not divide the Church, that Convention 
being judge. In May, 1845, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
had not separated from the South; neither it nor any of its 
loyal Conferences was represented in the Convention, and no 
act of separation of a later date can be discovered ; yet the 
Southern Bishops tell us, “ we separated from you in no sense 
in which you did not separate from us!” 
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Good men could not contemplate the probable angry feel- 
ings and collisions consequent on a violent dismemberment of 
the Church without a shudder, and a desire to do something 
to prevent them. Ill-advised as its results prove it to have 
been, the Report of the Committee of Nine was designed, and 
by its friends publicly claimed to be, a “a peace measure,” a 
measure by which brethren who had labored together in love 
might not part in bitterness, that would save Societies and 
Conferences from internal strife and schism, preserve order and 
quiet on the border, and thus render the secession which the 
South might inaugurate, peaceable, and as lightly injurious as 
possible, instead of violent and disastrous. True, it was not 
styled a secession, and Southern delegates begged that the term 
might not be applied to them; and, such was the spirit of kind- 
ness that prevailed, the more euphonious and agreeable word 
“separation” (a generic term under which secession is a spe- 
cific) was employed, although all concerned knew full well 
that defining secession as an illegal withdrawal from a legal 
jurisdiction, it was in fact a SECESSION, and nothing else. 

IV. Nor ONLY DID THE GENERAL CONFERENCE CREATE 
no DIvIsION, BUT NO POWER EXISTS IN THAT BODY TO 
DIVIDE THE CHURCH. 

It was constituted to preserve, not to destroy ; to govern, not 
to dissolve ; to strengthen in unity, not to divide. It has “ full 
power to make rules and regulations for our Church,” with 
certain specified exceptions, not for overthrow or destruction, 
but for perpetuity and efficiency, adapting them always to the 
purposes for which the Church was organized. Regulations 
for those purposes involving a change in the organization, as in 
division, destroy the Church, for the destruction of its organi- 
zation is the destruction of itself. And with all its power the 
General Conference cannot place an Annual Conference beyond 
its jurisdiction or the supervision of “ our itinerant general su- 
perintendency,” which it would assuredly do in creating a 
division. Nor can it so disconnect a Conference or Society, a 
minister or member, from the Church, as to take away guar- 
anteed rights of trial and appeal in regular judicatories of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Church South is outside 
of its jurisdiction as much as is the Presbyterian or Episcopal 
Church, and however similar to, or identical with, ours, its rules 
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and privileges may be, it is another organization, for which 
neither at its inception nor now can our General Conference 
make rules and regulations. Had, then, that body in 1844 
directly or indirectly divided the Church, it would have tran- 
scended its power, and the act would have been void. More- 
over, the General Conference, as often as it has acted or spoken 
on the subject, has always asserted that it had no power to 
divide the Church. This was conspicuously so in the case of 
Canada, and in 1844 it was, as we have seen, repeatedly de- 
clared. Jad the General Conference of 1844 believed itself to 
possess this power it would, in the opinion of many, undoubt- 
edly have exercised it; for confidence in the statements and 
Christian honesty of Southern delegates, and sympathy for 
them in the embarrasments which it was believed they must 
encounter, were so great, that the disposition was general to 
go to the farthest point of legal right and authority to meet 
the emergency of the hour. But its members felt and pro- 
fessed a constitutional inability to effect a division. 

V. STILL FURTHER, THE GENERAL CONFERENCE HAD NO 
INTENTION, AND BY THE WORDING OF THE DOCUMENT ITSELF 
GAVE NO CONSENT, TO DIVIDE THE CHURCH. 

We prove this from the terms of the report above presented. 
They had no division in view, but rather a secession, which, for 
delicacy’s sake, they denominated a “separation.” “In the 
event of a separation,” says the report; “should the Annual 
Conferences in the slaveholding States find it necessary to unite 
in a distinct ecclesiastical connection ;” “the Church in the 
South ;” “the Southern Church ;” “the Church South ;” “the 
Church South, should one be organized ;” “the South ;” “ the 
Southern organization, should one be formed;” “should the 
separation take place ;” “the Southern organization ;” “ the 
Church so formed in the South :”’—these are the words, and all 
the words, of the report which indicate the new Church, or 
the mode of its coming into being. All the separation is to be 
done by the South. They merely assume that a distinct ec- 
clesiastical organization may come into being by the action of 
the Southern Conferences, those Conferences themselves being 
the judges whether they will do it, taking into their own 
hands the entire responsibility, and say, “Should the Annaal 
Conferences in the slaveholding States find it necessary to unite 
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in a distinct ecclesiastical connection, the following rule shall be 
observed ;” which rule did not prescribe, advise, or intimate any 
method of their going, but only the conduct of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in case they went. 

Most singular, unprecedented, and unkind would have been 
the conduct which intended to divide the Church so as to con- 
stitute two distinct Churches, and yet took no steps and uttered 
no words by which the several fragments should be reorganized, 
or by which the members within, or the world without, should 
for seven years be aware of what had occurred, and then only 
through the opinion of Judge Nelson. The report represents 
the Methodist Episcopal Church as still existing, holding its 
well-known name and its organization unimpaired; and as to 
another Church, it provided for no convention, ordained no 
steps for its legitimate organization, or tests of its Methodistic 
fidelity, and expressed no wish respecting its future. These 
omissions are unaccountable on the supposition of an intention 
to divide, or a consent to a division. 

VI. SECESSION, EITHER VIOLENT OR PEACEFUL, WAS A 
PREDETERMINED FACT ON THE PART OF THE SOUTH. 

Until a then recent period it had been the purpose of all sec- 
tions to preserve the Episcopacy free from connection with 
slavery, and no slaveholder had ever been elected to that high 
office. But the revolution that ultimately pronounced slavery 
to be not a “ moral evil,” caused slaveholding ministers to feel 
restive under this system of exclusion from the highest oftice of 
the Church. It was indeed a powerful, though tacit, rebuke of 
the system; and, if slavery were not a “ moral evil,” it was 
right that ownership of slaves should cease to be a practical dis- 
qualification for the episcopacy, provided it did not interfere 
with the work of a general itinerant superintendent. So great 
was the change, that the failure in 1836 to elect a slaveholder, 
which was then for the first time claimed upon the floor of the 
General Conference as a right and a necessity, was followed by 
a meeting of southern delegates, in which the question of seces- 
sion was opened and discussed. To Dr. W. A. Smith, we be- 
lieve, belongs the unenviable notoriety of first demanding in 
print measures preparatory to secession, and the organization of 
a “Southern General Conference,” if what was termed “this 
proscriptive system” should not be abandoned. This strange 
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seed, sown in 1836, took root in a well-prepared and fertile soil ; 
and the new doctrine continued lustily to grow. As the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1844 approached, while some of the wisest, 
like Dr. Capers, desired the election to the episcopacy of the 
best men irrespective of locality or relation to slavery, the 
prevalent feeling was that the future of the South lay in one of 
three things: (1) the election of a slaveholding Bishop, (2) deg- 
radation, by the denial of their right, or, (8) secession. The 
first they knew they could not secure ; to the second they were 
resolved not to submit ; and secession was the only open course. 

The marriage of Bishop Andrew hushed all discussion, and 
drove the entire Southern ministry upon one platform. The 
innovators had suddenly, and perhaps unexpectedly, triumphed: 
they had what they wanted. Thenceforth this slaveholding 
Bishop, already in hand, must be sustained or the South must 
secede. These passages of history throw light upon the lan- 
guage of Southern delegates in the General Conference of 1844, 
showing that their threats of secession were not the offspring 
of the hour, but the utterance of a predetermined purpose. 
They explain why Bishop Andrew was not allowed to resign, 
as he proposed. It was less Ae than the question of a slavehold- 
ing episcopate that was on trial. The disposal of the Harding 
case foreshadowed the fate of the Bishop, and was held to be the 
“knell of division and disunion.” Sosaid Dr. Winans: “If you 
pass this action in the mildest form, you will leave us no option but 
to be disconnected with your body.” Said Mr. Drake, “ Bishop 
Andrew must be continued in the Episcopal office, or you cer- 
tainly divide the Church.” “I regard the question of unity 
as settled,” said Mr. G. F. Pierce, “ by the previous action of 
the Conference in another case.” Mr. Dunwoody said, “ If this 
course were persevered in they would force the South to se- 
cede.” Dr. Smith said, “The Southern men declared that they 
would secede should the Bishop be touched.” The case was 
most adroitly put: “ We shall secede if the Bishop be touched ; if, 
therefore, you touch him after this warning, you coerce us into 
secession, and upon yourselves will be the responsibility and 
wrong of therupture.” “The separation was completed in fact,” 
Dr. Lee wrote, “ when tle Secretary counted up the ayes and noes 
on the resolution of Mr. Finley.” In the steps preparatory to 
secession we find a unity and firmness that only a previously- 
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formed purpose could have produced. The Declaration was the 
first formal act, the beginning of the movement ; the Protest, a 
defense of the intended secession rather than a testimony 
against the action taken, the second; and the unparliamentary 
resistance to the Reply as taking away the foundation on which 
they meant to build, the third. The fourth is explicable only 
on the ground of a determined secession. The report made the 
fifty-one delegates the judges of the necessity of separation; but 
it was so changed that the Annual Conferences, and not the del- 
egates, were to find the necessity, if it existed at all, and the 
necessity found must be produced in the South by the action of 
the General Conference alone. 

Southern delegates solemnly pledged themselves to use their 
utmost endeavors to quiet their people. Dr. Paine is reported 
to have said in the debate: “ The separation would not be 
effected by the passage of these resolutions through the Gen- 
eral Conference. Thoy must pass the Annual Conferences, 
beginning at New York, and when they came round to the 
South, the preachers there would think, and deliberate, and 
feel the pulse of public sentiment and of the members of the 
Church.” Southern delegates professed a hope that separation 
would be found unnecessary, and some of them gave assurances 
that they would do their utmost to produce quiet in the minds 
of their people. And it was certainly needful for them to 
return home before they could properly judge of the necessi- 
ties of the case. Nevertheless, on the day after the adjourn- 
ment, and while yet at the seat of the General Conference, 
these fifty-one delegates, before any of the contingencies stated 
in the report occurred, issued an Address to the ministers and 
members in the South, inflaming the public mind, arguing the 
case of the “ proposed separation,” and pronouncing judgment 
upon the question of necessity, thus creating opinion, and fore- 
stalling the action of the Annual Conferences. They further 
appointed a convention, to be held at Louisville, and prescribed 
the mode of the election of its members. The question of a 
separation was thus virtually decided by this schismatic action 
of the delegates themselves ; and nothing else can be inferred 
than that they intended it to be so. They did not “ find” the 
necessity, but created it. They kindled the fire, and the South- 
ern press and Conferences fanned the flame. 
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VII. Tue act or Overt SECESSION WAS FIRST COMMIT- 
TED BY THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION. 

That body spoke various lofty words, and made various loftier 
assumptions, which had no shadow of foundation in fact, and 
which can only astonish him who reads its proceedings with 
what it calls “ The Provisional Plan of Separation ” in his hand. 
The very assembling of the Convention was without direction, 
authority, advice, consent, or knowledge of the General Confer- 
ence. It professed to act upon the authority of the so-called 
“Plan;” but that so-called “Plan” gave no authority to act; 
and if it had, as it had not been confirmed by the Annual Con- 
ferences it was utterly void. It claimed the “ Plan” as “ pro- 
visional ” for the action of the South in effecting a separation ; 
whereas its provisions were for the action of the Church sepa- 
rated from, not for the action of the separatists; and the prin- 
cipal ones could have no effect until the voluntary secession of 
the South should be completed. It aftirmed that the General 
Conference authorized a division of jurisdiction, for which the 
facts furnish no apology, since the General Conference could 
not delegate to the Convention powers which itself never pos- 
sessed. [t pretended to renounce only the “ jurisdiction of the 
General Conference” in forming the new Church, which it held 
did “not affect either the moral or legal unity of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church ;” it then gave to this new organization 
a distinct name, putting itself outside, and at the same time 
claiming still to be in the old Church ; and finally, by a species 
of legerdemain impenetrable to the unsophisticated, it turns 
around with an assurance that it will be “always ready to 
entertain, and duly and carefully consider, any proposition or 
plan having for its object the union of the two” Churches, 
“whether such proposed union be jurisdictional or connec- 
tional,” thus admitting its absolute and entire severance from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. We commend this clause to 
the Southern Bishops, as warranting a different and nobler 
reply to the overture for a reunion than their requirement that 
our proffer must be made “upon the basis of the Plan of Sep- 
aration.” We have come to them with a proposition upon a 
platform of a later date—their own resolutions of organization. 

The Convention instructed the Committee on Organization, 
on certain conditions, to “report in favor of a separation from 
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the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of said General Conference ;” and 
the report having been made, it unanimously declared the ju- 
risdiction of the General Conference over the Conferences 
there represented ‘ entirely dissolved,” and that those Confer- 
ences “hereby are constituted a separate ecclesiastical connec- 
tion, to be known by the style and title of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South.” All this, it is true, was said to be 
done by the members of the Convention “acting under the 
Provisional Plan of Separation ;” but we have seen that there was 
no plan of separation, and the enactment of non-interference, if 
the Southerners separated, gave no authority for such action 
by them or any other persons. Their powers were assumed. 
There was an illegal withdrawal from a legal jurisdiction. 
The dissolving and constituting were their own work, done 
then and there, AND THAT WORK WAS SECESSION. 

VIII. Waar Is CALLED BY THE SOUTH THE “ PLAN OF SEp- 
ARATION ” HAS BEEN ABUNDANTLY VIOLATED BY THE Sours, 
IN OVERPASSING ITS BOUNDARIES. 

The report of the Committee of Nine directed Bishops and 
Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church to exercise no 
pastoral oversight in Societies, Stations, and Conferences south 
of the northern boundary of the thirteen Conferences that 
should by vote adhere to the Southern Church, “ it being un- 
derstood,” not enjoined, or even mutually agreed, “that the 
ministry of the South reciprocally observe the same rule in 
relation to stations,” etc., upon the border south of the same 
line, adhering to the Methodist Episcopal Church. The report 
applied, as will be seen by its wording, only to the territory of 
the thirteen declaring Conferences, as their boundaries stood in 
1844. The Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Ohio, and 
other Conferences were not among those Conferences ; and yet 
the Louisville Convention authorized crossing the line into 
their territory. Societies were to adhere “by a vote of the 
majority of the members ;” but the Convention claimed those 
that did not vote at all, even north of the line, as “ construct- 
ively ” belonging to the South. The Bishops of the Southern 
Church called wpon border Societies in the non-protesting Con- 
ferences to vote; they made the boundary a movable line 
northward, and appointed preachers to numerous charges where 
only a minority had voted for adherence to the South; and 
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Southern editors, leading ministers, and their General Confer- 
ence sanctioned their proceedings. Bishop Capers, by an 
after-thought, claimed the entire territory of the slaveholding 
States, at least; and in their administration the Board of 
Bishops concurred in appointing pasturs to “ interior Societies ” 
in the free States. The facts have entered into the record of 
history, and constitute a shameful chapter of violations of good 
faith. 

We do not dispute the actual right of the Church South, after 
its organization, to enter wherever it might find an open door. 
Our argument is, that while professing to act within, and to be 
governed by, a certain so-called * Plan,” the validity of which 
is insisted on to the present day, the infractions of it in the 
point in which it was “understood ” that special fidelity was to 
be exhibited have been such, so many, and so great, inangu- 
rated by the Convention, practiced by the administration, and 
approved by the General Conference, that they destroyed the 
boundary line and overthrew the “ Plan.” It only remained, 
therefore, to be pronounced by our General Conference of 1848 
what the South had already made it, “ null and void.” 

IX, Assuming that the report of the Committee of Nine is, 
as is claimed, truly a “ Compact,” by a well understood princi- 
ple of law the parties framing it are mutually bound by it, and 
if broken by one it is no longer binding on the other, and may 
be so declared. Thus, our National Congress i in 1798 declared 
the treaties with France to be no longer obligatory upon the 
United States, as they had been in repeated instances violated 
by France. We aflirm, then, that the South, in violating the 
conditions of this so-called ‘‘ Compact,” rendered it no longer 
of binding foree upon the Methodist Episcopal Church. We 
find that in the so-called “Compact” it is, to adopt the later 
Southern phraseology, stipulated that “ whenever the Annual 
Conterences, by a vote of three fourths of all their members 
voting on the third resolution, shall have concurred in the ree- 
ommendation to alter the Sixth Restrictive Article, the Agents 
at New York and Cincinnati shall, and they are hereby, author- 
ized and directed,” etc., to give a moiety of the central property. 
The delivery, by the Agents, of notes, accounts, presses, news- 
papers, stock, depository, and other General Conference prop- 
erty in the South, and a proportionate share of the Book 
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Concerns, was required to be subsequent to the change of the 
Rule. “ Whenever,” and not until then! This is the word and 
the idea reported by Bishop Paine, voted for by the Southern 
delegates, and adopted by the General Conference with only 
thirteen dissenting voices. The South thus precluded itself 
(by their so-called “ Compact”) from seeking any portion of 
this property in any other way than by a change of the Rule. 
It stipulated (by “compact”) to go without this property in 
the North, and also to let alone all General Conference prop- 
erty in the South, until the Rule should be changed, and 
Forever, if it should not be changed. Now what did it do? 
Before the Rule was altered, and without waiting for a second 
trial, which might and might not be made, to alter it—and 
whether one would or would not have been made is immaterial 
to the present point—the first General Conference of the 
Church South, which met at Petersburgh, Va., May, 1846, 
ordered the books, notes, presses, etc., of the papers within its 
territory, and the Charleston depository—the forts and arsenals 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the South—to be seized 
and confiscated to the use of the Church South, turning out the 
ofticers in charge of them, an example ingloriously followed 
by their revolutionary successors in their so-called Constitutional 
Separation from the United States! True, the Book Agent to 
whose custody they were committed was directed to “hold the 
same, subject to a division according to the Plan of Separation,” 
of course ; but whether such a direction, under the circumstances, 
savors more of the comic or the infatuated, is difficult to tell. 
Certain it is that neither Conference nor Agent had a right to 
touch them, “according to the Plan of Separation.” In so 
doing it broke the so-called ‘“ Compact,” made it of no force 
upon the Methodist Episcopal Church, and forever precluded 
itself and its Bishops from basing upon it any pretense whatever. 

X. In this report of the Committee of Nine it was enacted 
that, in case the South separated, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church should refrain from pastoral acts within a given terri- 
tory; that certain property should (with ratification of our 
Annual Conferences) be given to the Church South; and that 
compensation should be made for a fair proportion of the 
Chartered Fund. The required antecedents were, that a necessity 
should exist, a necessity produced by the action of our General 
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Conference, and found to be such by the Southern Annual Con- 
ferences; that the Annual Conferences should, in compliance 
with the recommendation of the General Conference, consent to 
the change of the Sixth Restrictive Rule; and that a fraternal 
spirit should be exhibited by the South corresponding to that 
enjoined upon the Methodist Episcopal Church. Never before 
was an intended secession met with a purer Christian liberality. 

What measure of excitement the action of our General Con- 
ference produced, or what necessity would have been found to 
result from it, or what judgment our Annual Conferences would 
have pronounced had Southern delegates fulfilled their pledges, 
and waited the natural order of events, it is impossible to tell. 
It is only known that the fifty-one delegates kindled the fire 
which swept all before it, making retreat impossible, and seces- 
sion a certainty. If they issued any address at all, it should 
have been loyal and peaceful; but they, on the other hand, 
“call attention to the proscription and disability under which 
the Southern portion of the Church must of necessity labor,” 
and prejudge the entire question. They professed to wait for 
the action of their people; but they, at the same time, threw 
their powerful influence on the side of disruption, by pronounc-. 
ing their‘opinion formed on the spot. They call the convention, 
apportion the delegates, and require instruction of them by the 
Annual Conferences, and then, in defiance of the expressed will 
of the General Conference, they schismatically and rebelliously 
request Bishop Andrew, “as far as is in his power, to attend 
and preside in our Conferences.” Such facts induced the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1848 to believe that the separation did not 
result from “a state of things in the South ‘ provoked’ by the 
action of the General Conference,” but from the “revolutionary 
measures adopted by the Southern delegates,” and that the 
calling of the Convention, and issuing the address, were “an 
abandonment of the Plan, and therefore that it had been of no 
real force since June 11, 1844. 

Our General Conference of 1848 also found that the requisite 
vote for the alteration of the Rule had not been given; that in 
numerous instances the rule relating to boundaries had been 
violated by the South ; and that several thousands of members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church complained of the depriva- 
tion of their disciplinary rights by the operation of this so-called 
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“Plan of Separation.” The action of that body was, therefore, 
proper and right which said, “ Having found, upon clear and 
incontestable evidence, that the three fundamental conditions 
of said proposed Plan have severally failed, and the failure of 
either of them separately being sufficient to render it null and 
void, and having found the practical workings of said Plan in- 
compatible with certain great constitutional principles elsewhere 
asserted, we have found and declared the whole and every part 
of said Provisional Plan to be null and void.” 

To all the above arguments we know that the South consid- 
ers it a conclusive reply to say: The adoption of the report 
of the Committee of Nine was a division of the Church, for we 
brought it before the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that Court decided it to be a division. Our reply is, That as 
secular law, whether expounded or manufactured by that Court, 
requiring the division of property, we obeyed the decision: but 
as deciding for us a moral or ecclesiastical question, that decis- 
ion has no more value or force than the opinion of any other 
equal number of equally able lawyers. That same Court, by 
the mouth of Robert Taney, a name of evil omen in judicial 
history, decided that no negro was a citizen, or possessed any 
rights which any man is bound to respect; and to-day a negro 
sits in the senatorial seat of Jefferson Davis! The decision 
against us was made when Slavery was in the height of its 
power; when President, and Congress, and Courts were the 
humble tools of slavery, and when political parties were bowing 
in prostration before the slave-power. A decision in favor of the 
South and Slavery by that Court was a foregone conclusion upon 
any case. The South would have received the contested prop- 
erty without any “ Plan of Separation.” It was a great over- 
sight in the Southern delegates not to claim to be the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the true proprietors of the Book Concern, 
all of which that Court would have no doubt accorded to them. 
But could that case but come before the Supreme Court of to- 
day, what Southerner dreams that the action of the General 
Conference would be pronounced a division of the Church ? 

Our review leads us to the following conclusion: That the 
so-called “ Plan of Separation” was not a “compact” framed 
for the division of the Church, but a law prescribing the course 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in a given contingency ; 
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that the conditions upon which it was based having failed, it 
was found to be null and void, atid was so declared; that the 
separation was not the result of a necessity found to have been 
produced by the action of the General Conference, but of a 
necessity created by the revolutionary action of the fifty-one 
delegates ; that the proceedings of the Louisville Convention had 
only nominally any connection with the report of the Commit- 
tee of Nine; and that the formation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, being an illegal withdrawal from a legal juris- 
diction, was, and is, a SECESSION. 

To our General Conference of 1848 there came Dr. Lovick 
Pierce, accredited as a delegate of fraternal courtesy from the 
Church South, but not empowered to negotiate in regard to 
their encroachments upon our territory, or violation of our 
rights of property. His official mission was by us rejected. 
The charge has latterly been bandied from paper to paper of 
the Southern Methodist press that Dr. Pierce was personally 
treated by our General Conference with discourtesy. This is 
their settled and resentful assumption. On what proof they 
rely we know not ; but we have the best of proof, namely, Dr. 
Pierce’s own statement, that the personal treatment he re- 
ceived required his grateful acknowledgment. The response 
of the General Conference was to the following effect : 


Whereas, a letter from Rev. L. Pierce, D.D., delegate of the 
Methedist Episcopal Church, South, proposing fraternal relations 
between the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, has been presented to this Conference ; 
and whereas, there are serious questions and difficulties existing 
between the two bodies ; therefore, 

Resolved, That while we tender to the Rev, Dr. Pierce all person- 
al courtesies, and invite him to attend our sessions, this General 
Conference does not consider it proper, at present, to enter into 
fraternal relations with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The following amendment was added by the Conference : 

“ Provided, however, that nothing in this resolution shall be so 
construed as to operate as a bur to any propositions from Dr. 
Pierce, or any other representative of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, toward the settlement of existing difficulties be- 
tween that body and this.” 


Dr. Elliott says : 


“Dr. Pierce did not come to settle or acknowledge difficulties 
on the part of the Church South. He came, “in the unity of 
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Wesleyan Methodism,” to be received, and, through him, the 
Church South to be received as a sound branch of Wesleyan 
Methodism, after all that had passed. . . . Dr. Pierce, however, 
was treated with great courtesy by all. He was invited, by sub- 
sequent resolution, to a seat within the bar, with the explanation 
that such was the meaning and design of the action of the Con- 
ference in his case. 


Dr. Pierce’s final letter to our General Conference was as 
follows: ; 


To Tae Bisuors anp MemBers oF THE GENERAL CONFER- 

ENCE oF THE Meruopist EpiscopaL CuvuRcH; 

Rev. anp Dear Beeruren: I have received two extracts from 
our Journal of the 4th and 5th instant. From these extracts I 
earn you decline receiving me in my proper character as the ac- 

credited delegate of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
only invite me to a seat within the bar as due to me on account 
of my private and personal merits. These considerations I shall 
appreciate, and will reciprocate them with you in all the private 
walks of Christian and social life. But within the bar of the 
General Conference I can only be known in my official character. 
You will, therefore, regard this communication as final on the 
part of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. She can never 
renew the offer of fraternal relations between the two great bod- 
ies of Wesleyan Methodists in the United States. But the prop- 
osition can be renewed at any time, either now or hereafter, by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. And if ever made upon ¢he 
basis of the Plan of Separation, as adopted by the General Con- 
ference of 1844, the Church South will cordially entertain the 
proposition. 
ith sentiments of deep regard, and with feelings of disap- 
pointed hope, I am yours, in Christian fellowship, 
. PreRrce, 
Delegate from the M. E. Church, South. 
PirrssurGH, May 9, 1848. 


The above testimony appears conclusively to exonerate our 
General Conference from the charge of personal discourtesy ; 
at the same time it strikes the key-note of a fraternization upon 
the basis of an imaginary “ Plan of Separation.” Whether our 
next General Conference should or should not take any action 
on the subject of fraternal interchange with the Church South 
we offer no opinion. But it is clear that if a settlement of all 
outstanding complaints is to be a condition precedent to frater- 
nity, the account runs over a long back series. 


Notr.—Our Southern friends will please not identify the writer of the above 
article with the editor of our Quarterly. W. 
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Art. VIIL.—WESLEY’S SEPARATION FROM THE 
MORAVIANS. 
An Appendia to Dr. L. S. Jacoby’s new History of Methodism.* 
TRANSLATED BY W. F. WARREN. 


WE have already stated the causes on account of which 
Wesley separated from the Moravian Brethren; nevertheless, 
for the sake of placing the character of the Founder of Meth- 
odism and the real nature of these causes in their proper light, 
we will here explain them more at length. 

John Wesley freely acknowledged that he had been led to a 
living faith by these brethren, and he cherished feelings of 
warm affection and regard toward them. He greatly desired 
to personally acquaint himself with the Church, members of 
which had become such loved instrumentalities to the salvation 
of his soul. Hence his journey in 1738 to Marienborn and 
Herrnhut. Of the ensuing events an impartial author, Dr. 
K. H. Sack, Professor and Councilor of the Consistory at 
Bonn, has recently given the following account. “ What de- 
lightful, yea, blessed impressions Wesley received from this 
people, appears in every paragraph of his Diary.t But, alas! 
it did not, perhaps could not and should not, so continue. 
From the close of the year 1739 Wesley believed he saw dan- 
gerous Antinomian and mystical opinions in the London Mora- 
vian Society with which he and his friends had united, also 
opinions which involved the doctrine of the universal restora- 
tionism, This pained him the more, from the fact that a por- 
tion of his hearers and adherents were disturbed and alienated 
from him by these opinions. In view of Wesley’s profound 
conviction, that those who by grace have obtained justification 
through faith must feel themselves impelled to the greatest 

* Geschichte des Methodismus seiner Entstehung und Ausbreitung in den ver- 
schiedenen Theilen der Erde. Erster Theil: Geschichte des Brittischen Meth- 
odismus, und der Ausbreitung desselben in den Brittischen Colonien. So wie die 
Geschichte seiner Missionen. Von L. 8. Jacoby. Bremen. 1870. 

+ The following remark, therefore, in the History of the Renewed Church of the 
Brethren must be pronounced incorrect, as far as it relates to Wesley: “ At this 
time there came to Marienborn, from England, the Methodists Benjamin Ingham 
and Jofin Wesley; the former was mightily attracted by the spirit of the Society 
and the frankness of the brethren, not so the latter—he found more in Halle.” 
Part I, p. 330. 
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moral earnestness and to a zealous observance of God’s com- 
mandments, there is no sort of necessity for assuming any selfish 
motive in explanation of the opposition which he now com- 
menced.* During the first half of the year 1740 Wesley ex- 
erted himself to combat, by sermons and conversations, the 
errors which showed themselves in the Society. But the dis- 
sension became ever greater until Wesley, whom his opponents 
had repeatedly charged with heresy, on the 20th of July of 
that year publicly read, in a meeting in Fetter Lane, a paper 
in which he designated those points in their doctrine which, 
according to his judgment, were contrary to the word of God. 
On that day he disconnected himself from the Society, and 
from that time forward held his own meetings in another place. 
Thereupon he addressed a letter, under date of Aug. 8, 1740, 
to the Society in Herrnhut, with this superscription, “John 
Wesley, a presbyter of the Church of God in England, to the 
Church of God at Herrnhut, in Upper Lusatia.” In this epistle 
he shows them what is taught among them contrary to the 
Gospel, or what it is, at least, not forbidden to teach. His 
language is free, and here and there strong; but most of the 
propositions and opinions quoted in the letter are, beyond a 
question, suspicious in the highest degree, while others per- 
haps could be condemned only from a one-sidedly moral stand- 
point. He especially declared himself against the following 
doctrines and practices, to wit: that believers properly have 
nothing more to perform as commandment or duty; that one 
can have justifying faith and not know it; that there is no such 
thing as weak faith ; that one need not use the means of grace, 
not even prayer and the reading of the Scriptures, until by 
faith one has obtained a pure heart; that the brethren were 
not open enough toward such as sinned before their eyes; that 
they undervalued good works, etc. Nevertheless, love beams 
through the earnestness of the warning, for he writes at the 
commencement, “I believe you to be dear children of God, 
through faith which is in Jesus.” 


In the spring of 1741 Spangenberg came to London, and having 
been commissioned by Count Zinzendorf to seek for a reconcilia- 


* We may therefore designate as an unfair judgment what Risler says in his 
Life of Spangenberg, p. 178, (Barby, 1794,) namely, that Wesley was envious of 
the Moravian Brethren because many of his followers joined them. 
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tion, exerted himself to effect it. To use his own language, “On 
account of our mother’s children who are still angry with us, we 
have given ourselves great pains.”* All was in vain. The diver- 
gence of opinions and modes of feeling had already become too 
considerable, ‘Toward the end of this year the last attempt at rec- 
onciliation took place, but it also failed. Zinzendorf had come to 
London the first of September, 1741, and already on the third of 
the month he made appointment for a conference with Wesley.t 


Of the conversation, which was held in Latin, the follow- 
ing is a literal translation. The original is found not only in 
Wesley’s diary, but also in Biiding’s “Collections,” published 
under Zinzendorf’s own supervision, in which it appeared in the 
year 1745. 


Zinzendorf. Why have you changed your religion. 

Wesley. I am not aware that I have changed my religion. 
Why do you think so? Who has told you this? 

Z. Plainly, yourself. I see it from your letter to us. In that, 
having abandoned the religion which you professed among us, you 
profess a new one. 

W. How so? Ido not understand you, 

Z. Yea, you say there that true Christians are not miserable sin- 
ners, This is most false. The best of men are most miserable sin- 
ners, even unto death. If any say otherwise, they are either wholly 
impostors, or diabolically led astray. Our brethren, teachers of 
better things, you have opposed; and have refused peace to them 
desiring it. ? 

W. I do not yet understand what you mean. 

Z. When you wrote to me from Georgia I loved you very 
much. I perceived that you were then simple in heart. You 
wrote again; I saw that you were still simple in heart, but dis- 
ordered in your ideas, You came among,us; your ideas were then 
still more disordered and confused. You returned to England. 
Some time after I heard that our brethren were contending with 
you. I sent Spangenberg to effect a reconciliation between you. 
He wrote to me that the Brethren had injured you. I wrote back 
that they should not only desist, but even ask your pardon. 
Spangenberg wrote again that they had asked it; but that you, 
boasting of these things, were unwilling to be at peace. Now, 
being come, I hear the same, 

W. The matter by no means turns on that point. Your breth- 


* See ‘Life of Spangenberg,” p. 178. The remark on page 177, ‘“ When others 
preach of their perfection, we glory in our misery and weakness, and that a lamb 
is slain for us,”” must be understood as referring to Wesley. 

+ The diary of John Wesley on his journey to Germany in 1738, and his con- 
ference with Zinzendorf, anno 1741. Niedner’s “ Zeitschrift fiir historische The- 
ologie.” 1864. 2d Heft. [The foot-notes are all by Dr. Sack. TR. ] 
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ren (it is so far true) did treat me ill. Afterward they asked my 
pardon. I answered that that was superfluous ; that I had never 
been angry with them, but was afraid, 1. That there was error in 
their doctrine, 2. That there was sin (allowed) in their practice. 
This was then, and is at this day, the only question between them 
and me. 

Z. Speak more plainly. 

W. I feared that there was error in their doctrine: 1. Concern- 
ing the end of our faith in this life, to wit, Christian Perfection. 
2. Concerning the means of grace, so called by our Church. 

Z. I ackriowledge no inherent perfection in this life. This is 
the error of errors. 1 pursue it through the world with fire and 
sword—I trample it under foot—I exterminate it. Christ is our 
only perfection. Whoever follows after inherent perfection denies 
Christ. 

W. But I believe that the Spirit of Christ works perfection in 
true Christians. 

Z. Not at all. All our perfection is in Christ. All Christian 
perfection is imputed, not inherent. We are perfect in Christ— 
in ourselves never. 

W. We contend, I think, about words. Is not every true be- 
liever holy ? 

Z. Certainly. But he is holy in Christ, not in himself. 

W. But does he not live holily ? 

Z. Yes, he lives holily in all things. 

W. Has he not also a holy heart ? 

Z. Most certainly. 

W. Is he not, consequently, holy in himself? 

Z. Ne, no. In Christ only. He is not holy in himself. In 
himself he has no holiness at all. 

W. Has he not the love of God and his neighbor in his heart ? 
Yea, even the whole image of God ? 

Z. He has. But these constitute legal, not evangelical, holiness, 
Evangelical holiness is—faith. 

W. The dispute is altogether about words. You grant that 
the whole heart and the whole life of a believer are holy ; that he 
loves God with all his heart, and serves him with all his strength. 
I ask nothing more; I mean nothing else by Christian perfection 
or holiness. 

Z. But this is not his holiness. He is not more holy if he loves 
more, nor less holy if he loves less. 

W. What! Does not a believer, while he increases in love, in 
crease equally in holiness ? 

Z. By no means. The moment he is justified he is sanctified 
wholly. From that time, even unto death, he is neither more nor 
less holy. 

W. Ie not, then, a father in Christ more holy than a new-born 
babe ? 

Z. No. Entire sanctification and justification are in the same 
instant ; and neither is increased or diminished, 
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W. But does not a believer grow daily in the love of God? 
Is he perfect in love as soon as he is justified ? 

Z. He is. He never increases in the love of God; he loves 
entirely in that moment, as he is entirely sanctified. 

W. What, then, does the Apostle Paul mean by “ We are re- 
newed day by day?” 

Z. I will tell you. Lead, if it be changed into gold, is gold the 
first day, and the second, and the third ; and so it is renewed day 
by day. But it is never more gold than on the first day. 

W. I thought we ought to grow in grace. 

Z. Certainly ; but not in holiness. As soon as any one is justi- 
fied, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. dwell in his heart ; 
and in that moment his heart is as pure as it ever will be. A 
babe in Christ is as pure in heart as a father in Christ. There is 
no difference. 

W. Were not the Apostles justified before the death of Christ ? 

Z. They were. 

W. But were they not more holy after the day of Pentecost 
than before the death of Christ ? 

Z. Not in the least. 

W. Were they not on that day filled with the Holy Ghost ? 

Z. They were. But that gift of the Spirit had no reference to 
their holiness ; it was the gift of miracles only. 

W. Perhaps I do not understand you. Do we not, while we 
deny ourselves, more and more die to the world and live to God? 

Z. We spurn all (self) denial; we trample it under foot. Being 
believers, we do whatever we will, and nothing more. We ridi- 
cule all mortification. No purification precedes perfect love. 

W. What you have said, God assisting me, I will thoughtfully 
consider. 


On this conversation the author of an article on Methodism, 
in the “ Evangelische Kirchenzeitung ” for 1840, (the late Pro- 
fessor Hengstenberg’s organ,) very justly remarks: “ It is truly 
astonishing how Zinzendorf could himself have caused this con- 
versation, passages of which sound like a malevolent carica- 
ture of his doctrines, to be copied just as it stands, word for 
word, into the “Biiding Collection.” Into what dangerous 
phantasies did his excessive pressure of the doctrine of the 
atonement here betray him! He not merely maintains what 
the Evangelical Church has ever taught, that before justifica- 
tion there can be no sanctification ; that before and apart from 
the righteousness of faith there can be no righteousness of life ; 
but he denies, out and out, all righteousness of life, and places 
himself upon a stand-point so ideal as to represent the believer 
as no longer living in time, but as already in full possession of 
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what he is to receive hereafter. To hold fast this fantastical 
idealism, how must the Moravian brotherhood at that time have 
forsaken the healthful nourishment of Scripture, which so often 
speaks of a becoming more perfect in love—of a race toward the 
mark, during which one has not yet attained—of a perfecting 
of holiness in the fear of God. How must they have turned 
away from all this to intoxicate their feelings with their morbid 
hymns, in which the words ‘blood and wounds’ are a hundred 
times repeated! God be thanked, that they afterward purged 
themselves from this dross, and thus became a blessing to so 
many. In no case, however, can we justify Spangenberg, who 
certainly was acquainted with this conversation, (he refers to 
the ‘ Biiding Collection,’) when he represents in his ‘ Life of 
Zinzendorf, (Part IV, p. 1,046,) that the grand point of differ- 
ence between Wesley and the Brotherhood was the doctrine 
of the former respecting sinless perfection.” 

The same writer shows that the other declarations of the 
Moravians were as little satisfactory to Wesley as those of the 
Count in this conversation—the diversity of doctrine with re- 
spect to faith and its fruits was too great. 


“Tn the manifesto of the Moravian Society at Marienborn 
with respect to the Methodistic movement, which document 
was undoubtedly the production of Zinzendorf, it is stated: 
‘ Jesus’s passion is our proper fides justificans—our justifying 
faith ; his faithfulness, his intercession, his acquired right, justi- 
fied us through the election of grace before the foundation of 
the world. In this sense all children of God are justified be- 
fore they have knowledge of it ; from the hour when they believe 
it they know it. This faith, however, is no work nor proper 
merit by which we can, as it were, force God to be gracious, as 
certain divines have incautiously taught, sometimes confound- 
ing miracle-faith with faith in the merits of Jesus. In order to 
faith in Jesus nothing is needed but the heart; the understand- 
ing only makes the enjoyment of it sensible, distinct, and en- 
during. Miracle-faith, on the other hand, has its seat in the 
understanding, and with it one may be lost. 1 Cor. xiii. It 
demands an absolute plerophoria, without the least doubt. 
The faith which is unto salvation remains in the heart ever the 
same, and cleaves inseparably to Jesus’s wounds ; in the under- 
standing, however, especially according to the current method 
of conversion, it is subject to all sorts of offenses, through 
which there may result an oligopistia with respect to hours 
and days. We, however, in oon ination esteem it a precious 
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and gracious gift of the Saviour that he has permitted us to 
find the simple old way, in which one stops with his heart, 
holds himself to the grace which he has obtained, to the for- 
giveness of sins which he has received, to the death of Jesus, 
which has become present with us, and counts all that the un- 
derstanding, temperament, constitution, the tabernacle may 
from that time on object as unworthy a moment’s thought, 
only letting one’s self be driven ever anew to sigh for the Lamb 
that is slain for us. One has not seen it, but one loves it. 
That is what we call an abiding witness of the Holy Spirit, 
who no more ceases to make intercessions for us with groan- 
ings than the Saviour does to pray for us.’—DBiiding’s Col- 
lection. 

“Tt is no wonder that this representation did not satisfy a 
man of so sharp an slatnandings as Wesley. In fact, the 
witness of the Holy Spirit is too completely subjectified, when 
it is said that ‘one holds himself to the grace which he has 
obtained, a thing that must of necessity weaken the assurance 
of faith: and worse yet, at the outset justification is con- 
founded with satisfaction, for it is wholly false that ‘the chil- 
dren of God are just before they have knowledge of it ; from 
that hour when they believe it, they know it.’ According to 
this, the forgiveness of sin would be no act of God, but some- 
thing occurring merely in the consciousness of man ; all men 
(or the elect, according as one connects a particularistic doc- 
trine of election with it or not) would be.from eternity forgiven 
their sins, and the prayer ‘ Forgive us our debts,’ rest upon 
a misunderstanding. That Zinzendorf here and there betrays 
a tendency toward this Antinomian doctrine of restorationism 
(which in our day has found new dissemination in certain quar- 
ters through Erskine’s book on “ The Unconditional Freeness 
of the Gospel ”) is well known. Still one must not press his 
language too far, since in employing it he had glimpses of 
something most true and correct. 

“ From the principle which Zinzendorf asserts in the above 
quotation one might imagine that Wesley regarded faith as 
something in itself meritorious, after the fashion of the Remon- 
strant Grotius, for instance, or Menken, as a well-doing on the 
part of man, for the sake of which God does not regard his 
other sins, and which, in principle, as inner disposition of the 
man, already includes all good works. This, however, is not 
the case. Indeed, his whole life through, Wesley held fast to 
the doctrine that justification is nothing but the forgiveness of 
sins,* and he contradicted precisely the above cited assertion 


° “ Justificari est consequi remissionem peccatorum,” says Melanchthon, in the 
Apology. 
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of Zinzendorf, that justification and regeneration are the same. 
He always taught that the two are inseparable, but that regen- 
eration is the immediate effect and consequence of justification. 
The same representation is given by Richard Watson in his 
Theological Institutes, a work of high authority among the 
Methodists. He says, ‘Faith is that qualifying condition to 
which the promise of God annexes justification ; that without 
which justification would not take place; and in this sense it is 
that we are justified by faith; not by the merit of faith, but by 
faith instrumentally as this condition, for its connection with 
the benefit arises from the merits of Christ and the promise of 
God. If Christ had not merited, God had not promised, and 
justification had never followed upon this faith ; so that the indis- 
soluble connection of faith and justification is from God’s 
institution, whereby he hath bound himself to give the benefit 
upon performance of the condition. Yet there is an aptitude in 
this faith to be made a condition, for no other act can receive 
Christ as a priest propitiating, and pleading the propitiation, 
and the promise of God for his sake to give the benefit. As 
receiving Christ and the gracious promise in this manner, it 
acknowledgeth man’s guilt, and so man renounceth all right- 
eousness in himself, and honoreth God the Father, and Christ 
the Son, the only Redeemer.’ 

“The antagonism between Wesley and the Moravian Broth- 
erhood,” continues the same writer, “referred, so far as it 
respected doctrine, to the relation between justification and 
sanctification, and to the doctrine of the imputation of the 
merits of Christ. While in the Moravian Society there grew 
up out of the feeling of vital communion with the Saviour the 
conception that the sinful soul is to view itself as every moment 
clothed, as it were, in the righteousness of Christ, and as repre- 
sented by him before God, Wesley, though holding fast to the 
doctrine that forgiveness, or justification before God, is imparted 
to man on account of the satisfaction of Christ, and especially 
on account of his atoning death, nevertheless repudiates decid- 
edly the doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s active righteous- 
ness as unscriptural, maintaining that the believer continually 
needs, indeed, the forgiveness of sins or the confirmation of his 
justification, but that, in virtue of this new and ever renewed 
relationship to God, he must also in himself grow in holiness, 
and without this continual growth his supposed justification 
itself must rest on self-deception.” 


Besides this doctrinal antithesis between Wesley and the 
Moravians, there was a more general one with respect to the 
respective missions which Wesley and Zinzendorf proposed to 
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themselves. The latter desired simply to collect sinners, who 
had obtained mercy, into a Church; the former proposed to 
preach repentance to the unconverted and worldly-minded 
in the Church or out of it, wherever he could gain their ear. 
This divergence of aim is apparent in the above mentioned 
declaration of the Moravian Society in Marienborn, and to it 
Dr. Sack makes the following reference : 


“ Zinzendorf says expressiy, ‘We are no preachers of repent- 
ance for the world; by no means. Our proper business, 
that in which the Saviour seems to use and bless us, is to 
summon people, who know no other refuge, to the grace, 
the merits, the wounds of Jesus Christ, and then to give 
them counsel, and so far forth it may be said of us, Sinunt 
mundum vadere sicut vadit. Wesley’s yearning, aim, and 
effort, on the contrary, was from the beginning, in all places, 
through the preaching of the Gospel of free grace, proffered 
them in the merits of Christ, to call the lost, the wandering, 
the accursed to repentance ; and to this end the application 
of the most universal instrumentalities, the presentation of a 
consistent and reasonable doctrine, the persistent assault of 
the hardest hearts, debits in the noisy market-places of life, 
and finally a social unification and obligation to a common 
worship and moral discipline could but appear advisable, 
and in view of the exceeding diversity of individual tendencies 
of mind, and grades of culture, faith, and knowledge, even 
necessary. Zinzendorf collected around an already existing 
germ a community of believers, who were impelled to a 
morally pure cohabitation by an individually related feeling of 
love for the object of their faith. Wesley founded a society 
of confessors, who, prepared by a common religious experience, 
and for the sake of escaping the wrath to come, united them- 
selves together to bear a pure testimony before each other, and 
before the world, and to walk with strictness in the commands 
of God.” 


With such diversities of doctrine and aim, a separation of 
the Methodists and Moravians was inevitable. Indeed, had it 
not occurred, Methodism could never have become such a bless- 
ing to the world. But that Wesley, in this separation, was 
prompted solely by the dictates of his conscience, and by no 
means by ambition or envy, must be apparent to every un- 
prejudiced reader. And though Wesley, after the separation, 
decidedly opposed the errors into which the Moravian brethren 
had at that period fallen, and was himself rudely treated by 
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them, he, nevertheless, never forgot his obligations to them. 
The errors which had crept into the English Societies, and 
which were in part defended for a time by Count Zinzendorf, 
never obtained a controlling influence in the Moravian Church. 
In later years the sharpness of the antagonism wore off, and 
Wesley never ceased to cherish the most cordial feelings toward 
the Brotherhood, which feelings his followers have also inherited. 
God’s all-over-watching providence has caused the division to 
redound to the good of his Church. 
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Arr. VIII—JOSEPHUS AND APION. 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, the celebrated Jewish historian, was born 
at Jerusulem A.D. 37, in the first year of the reign of Caligula, 
and four years after the death of Christ. He was, by descent, 
a priest. His father Matthias belonged to the first of the 
twenty-four courses of priests. On his mother’s side he was 
descended from the Asmonean princes—the Maccabees—who 
were also priests. He was proud of his lineage, often speaks 
of it with complacency, and complains of some who had called 
it in question. 

The wealth and high position of his parents secured for him 
the best Jewish education. He acquired rapidly, and made 
such progress that at the age of fourteen he was often con- 
sulted by the Rabbins on abstruse points of the Jewish law. 
At the age of sixteen he began to study carefully the doctrines 
of the three leading Jewish sects, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, 
and Essenes. Though a Pharisee by birth and education, he 
seems at this early period to have been inclined to the views 
of the Essenes ; and hearing that Banus, a celebrated teacher of 
that sect, was living like a hermit in “ the wilderness of Judea,” 
using no other clothing than what grew on the trees, and no 
other food than what the sterile earth around him afforded, he 
went out and joined him, and continued under his instruction: 
three years. Upon his return to Jerusalem he allied himself 
to the Pharisees, and was faithful to them ever afterward. 

At the age of twenty-six he went to Rome to intercede for 
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some priests of his acquaintance whom Felix, the governor of 
Judea, had sent there for trial. He suffered shipwreck on his 
passage, and came very near losing his life. On landing at 
Puteoli, in the south of Italy, he gained the friendship of a 
famous play-actor, who was the favorite of Poppea, the wife 
of Nero. Through the good offices of this actor, and the inter- 
cession of Poppea, Josephus not only obtained the pardon of his 
friends, but received many valuable presents from the Empress. 

On his return to Judea, Josephus found his countrymen 
bent, at all hazards, on throwing off the Roman yoke. Know- 
ing, as he did, the vast resources of the Romans, and the hope- 
lessness of engaging in a conflict with them, he did what he 
could to dissuade the Jews from the mad attempt. But his 
efforts were vain. They would not listen to him; and naught 
remained to him but to go into the struggle with his country 
and to share its fall. 

To him was assigned, by the Jewish rulers, the responsibility 
of governing and defending Galilee. His appointment was 
opposed by a part of the Sanhedrim, particularly by John of 
Giseala, who intrigued against him, and even sought his life. 
But Josephus triumphed over him, went to his province, and 
so administered its affairs as to secure the confidence of the 
Galileans. He fortified the chief cities, trained the people to 
war, and repelled the first attack of the Romans. But this 
was only a temporary success. The Romans soon appeared in 
Palestine with a larger force, with Vespasian as their leader, 
and laid waste the country as they advanced. Hopeless of 
success, and abandoned by the authorities at Jerusalem, Jose- 
phus still tried to make head against them. He threw himself 
into the strong fortress of Jotapata, roused the people to a 
desperate resistance, and defended his position for forty-seven 
days. At the end of that time the place was stormed, and 
such of the garrison as had not perished in the siege were put 
to death. Josephus, with several others, fled to a cave, where 
they lay concealed for several days; but being betrayed by a 
woman he was dragged forth, and brought to Vespasian to 
receive sentence. At this critical moment Josephus solicited 
a private interview with Vespasian, when he told him of a 
dream which he had had in the cave. ‘I foretold long since,” 
said he, “ the result of this conflict with the Romans, and in vain 
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urged my countrymen to avoid it. And now it has been re- 
vealed to me, iu the visions of the night, that the Emperor 
Nero will soon come to his end, and that Vespasian will occupy 
his place. Let me, then, be kept a prisoner until you shall 
obtain the imperial crown, and if it shall appear at any time that 
I have deceived you, let me then be put to death.” Vespasian 
was won by the address of Josephus. He was kept a prisoner 
three years, was guarded with the greatest cireumspection, but 
was kindly treated by Vespasian, and more especially by Titus, 
his son. 

The death of Nero, which occurred very soon, was followed 
in Italy by bloody dissensions and civil wars. Several persons 
were proclaimed emperors, but were murdered almost as soon 
as proclaimed. In the midst of these commotions Vespasian 
was hailed emperor by his army in the East. In accepting the 
honor thus conferred upon him, he called to mind the pre- 
diction of Josephus that thus it should be, and sending for his 
prisoner he not only restored him to freedom, but conferred 
upon him peculiar favors. 

These things took place at Alexandria, where Vespasian was 
stopping, that he might establish his authority in that impor- 
tant city. Upon his leaving for Rome, he ordered Titus to 
return into Judea, and finish the war which was raging there ; 
and Titus persuaded Josephus to accompany him. Josephus 
remained with Titus until the close of the Jewish war, and was 
of special service to him on several occasions. He was sent 
by Titus more than once to entreat the Jews to submit to the 
Romans, and thus spare their beloved city and temple; but 
his entreaties were vain. The zealots and fanatics within the 
city would listen to no terms, being blinded as to the fate which 
awaited them. 

It was while Josephus was here with Titus that he witnessed 
those awful portents which are described in his history of the 
Jewish wars, and by which our Saviour’s predictions were so 
remarkably fulfilled. It was here that he saw the holy temple 
consumed, and the foundations of Zion plowed as a field. 

When the war was ended, Titus offered to bestow upon 
Josephus any favor that he should ask. He simply asked the 
lives of some of his friends, and that the sacred books might 
be spared and given to him. He also received a valuable estate 
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in Judea, which he did not long tarry to enjoy ; for when Titus 
left for Rome he took Josephus with him. 

Arrived in Italy, he was received with high honor by the 
Emperor Vespasian. The freedom of the city was conferred 
upon him, an annual pension was granted him from the royal 
treasury, and he was permitted to occupy the same house in 
which the Emperor formerly lived. 

Josephus was thrice married. His first wife was a captive, 
whom he espoused, at the instance of Vespasian, while he was 
himself a prisoner, but whom he afterward divorced. His 
second wife was a lady of Alexandria, whom, says he, “I for- 
sook, because her manners did not please me, though she bare 
me three children.” His third wife was a Jewess, of a 
noble Cypriote family, who seems to have been entirely 
agreeable to him, and by whom he had two sons. 

The first work of Josephus was his “ History of the Jew- 
ish Wars,” written soon after the capture of Jerusalem 
and his arrival at Rome. It is divided into seven books, and 
details the history of the Jews from the destruction of their 
city by Antiochus Epiphanes, B. C. 170, until its subsequent 
destruction by Titus. The other great work of Josephus 
was his “Antiquities of the Jews,” in twenty books, pub- 
lished about the year 93. Commencing with the creation of 
the world, it continues the history of the Jews and Israelites 
from the time of Abraham to the beginning of the war with 
Rome. Much of it is taken from the Old Testament; but 
on the-main stem of the narrative many traditions have been 
grafted, chiefly with a view to honor his countrymen before 
the Romans, and refute the calumnies which were urged 
against them. His other works are an autobiography, and his 
two books against Apion. Of Apion’s attack upon the 
“ Antiquities,” and of his reply, I am now to speak. 

Although the Old Testament had been translated into 
Greek more than two hundred years before Josephus was 
born, it had not attracted much notice among the learned 
of other nations. Either they had not read it, or they re- 
garded it as beneath their notice. But when Josephus, a man 
in high favor with the Emperor and the nobility of Rome, pub- 
lished in Greek the “ Antiquities of the Jews,” tracing their 
history back to the earliest ages—more than a thousand 
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years previous to the historic times of the Greeks—this 
proud and envious people were touched by it, and set them- 
selves to refute it. The principal assailant of Josephus, and 
the only one to whom he makes a formal reply, was Apion. 

Of Apion we know very little, and should have known less 
but for the notice taken of him by Josephus. He was a gram- 
marian and teacher of rhetoric, born and educated at Alexan- 
dria, but a resident at Rome in the first century. The Em- 
peror Tiberius used to call him Cymbalum Mundi, on account 
of his noisy loquacity and vanity. 

He says that Moses brought the Israelites out of Egypt in the 
same year that Carthage was built by the Phenicians. But 
Josephus shows that Carthage was built one hundred and fifty 
years after the reign of Hiram, King of Tyre, the same that 
assisted Solomon in building the temple ; and that the temple 
was not commenced until the four hundred and eightieth year 
after the exode from Egypt. Hence the exode occurred five 
hundred and thirty years earlier than the time fixed upon by 
Apion. 

Apion gives the following ridiculous account of the origin of 
the Jewish Sabbath. ‘The children of Israel,” he says, “ were 
all of them infected with leprosy, and other cutaneous dis- 
eases, for which cause they were driven out of Egypt. They 
had swellings in the joints, so that it was with difficulty they 
could walk at all. Yet this diseased, maimed multitude 
managed to get through the wilderness into the land of Ju- 
dah in six days, and celebrated the seventh as a rest or Sab- 
bath!” And,as though this absurdity was not enough, Apion 
says in another place that the people rested forty days at the 
foot of Sinai, while Moses went up into the mount. Josephus 
shows up these absurdities with great zest, and indignantly re- 
pels the statement that the Israelites were lepers when they came 
out of Egypt, and were driven out because of their diseases. 

Apion pretends that the Jews had in their temple the image 
of an ass’s head, made of gold, and that this was discovered 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, who carried it away when he plun- 
dered the temple. “ But if this story be true,” asks Josephus, 
“why was not the image seen before? and why has it not 
been heard of since, until this ass of an Apion made the 
discovery ¢” 
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Apion further says that Antiochus found in the temple an 
imprisoned Greek, whom the Jews were pampering and fat- 
tening for sacrifice, and that he rescued the prisoner from their 
hands. To this Josephus replies that the best way to confute 
fools is to appeal to facts. And he goes on to show, from the 
very structure of the temple, and from its hallowed and 
guarded purity, that such a thing was strictly impossible. 

Apion has another story about the Jews of the same char- 
acter with those above related. It seems that the ass’s head had 
been replaced after the time of Antiochus, and that an Idu- 
mean, whose name was Zabidus, had had the address to get 
into the temple and carry it away. ‘ And say you s0, sir!” 
replies Josephus, ‘Then does Apion make an ass of himself, 
and lays on him a burden of fooleries and lies. For he speaks 
of places which have no existence, and of things of which 
there is no history or tradition in the world, save his own.” 

Apion reproaches the Jews with their long and frequent 
subjection to the Gentile nations--the Babylonians, the Per- 
sians, the Greeks, the Romans—and affirms that they have 
bound themselves, by an awful oath, to be perpetual enemies 
to all foreigners, and especially to the Greeks. Josephus re- 
plies that the Egyptians, of whom Apion was one, had been 
as long and as often in bondage as the Jews; and that the 
story of the oath was a sheer fabrication, contradicted by the 
whole history of the Jewish nation. 

Apion insists that the Jews have never had any such wise 
men among them as Socrates, Plato, and Zeno; whereas 
Greece and Egypt abound with such men, among whom he is 
proud to enroll himself! A good illustration, this, of Tibe- 
rius’s name for him, Cymbalum Mundi, to ring out his own 
vanity and applause. 

Apion charges the Jews with “ sacrificing animals, abstain- 
ing from swine’s flesh, and practicing cireumcision ;” to which 
Josephus returns his favorite argumentum ad hominem, “ The 
Egyptian priests are all circumcised, and abstain from swine’s 
flesh, and offer animals in sacrifice to their gods.” 

But the principal objection of Apion and other Greek 
writers to Josephus’s history was, that it ascribes too high an 
antiquity to the Jews. “It is incredible that their origin 
should be so remote, since no mention is made of them in Gre- 
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cian history until the time of Alexander.” To this Josephus 
replies, first of all, that the Greeks have no reason to boast of 
their history, more especially of its antiquity, since it is of 
comparatively recent date. It is far exceeded, in this respect, 
by the histories of the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Persians, 
the Phenicians, and of several other ancient nations. He 
next proceeds to confirm his statements as to the antiquity of 
the Jews by extracts from heathen authors. He quotes Mane- 
tho to show that “the Israelites came out of another country 
into Egypt, and went ‘up out of Egypt more than a thousand 
years previous to the siege of Troy.” He quotes from Berosus, 
the Chaldean, “a history of the deluge, and of the destruction 
of mankind; also of the preservation of Noah and his family 
in the ark, agreeing almost entirely with the narration of 
Moses.” He quotes from Menander, the Tyrian, his account 
of the building of the temple at Jerusalem, one hundred and 
fifty years previous to the founding of Carthage. He quotes 
Aristotle’s description of a people called Jews, “ who took 
their name from Judea, the country they inhabit.” He quotes 
Heeateus, describing the removal of a colony of Jews to Alex- 
andria soon after it was built, and the favor that was shown to 
them by the first of the Ptolemies. He quotes Agitharchides, 
a later writer, who gives the following description of the Jews: 
“They dwell in a city called Jerusalem, and rest every sev- 
enth day, making no use of their arms, nor caring for any of 
the affairs of life; but they spread out their hands in their holy 
places, and continue their worship until the evening.” In 
short, Josephus had no difficulty in vindicating the high an- 
tiquity of the Jews and the truth of his own statements on the 
subject, and that, too, by the testimony of heathen authors. 
Certain Greeks had found fault with the laws of Moses, and 
made invidious comparisons between them and the statutes of 
their own lawgivers. This led Josephus to go into an exposi- 
tion and defense of the Mosaic enactment; and this we deem 
the most interesting part of his controversy with Apion and 
the Greeks. ‘I have a mind,” he says, “ to discourse briefly 
about our whole constitution of government, and the particu- 
lar branches of it. It will thence appear that our laws are 
disposed after the best manner for the advancement of piety, 
for social intercourse one with another, and for a general love 
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of mankind ; also for justice, for sustaining trials with forti- 
tude, and for contempt of death.” 

Josephus begins by saying that “our legislator is more 
ancient than any of whom we have knowledge. As for Ly- 
curgus and Solon and Seleucus, so much admired among the 
Greeks, they are but of yesterday compared with ours.” 
“Some legislators have placed their governments under mon- 
archies, others under oligarchies, and others under a republi- 
can form; but our lawgiver had no regard to any of these 
forms. He ordained our government to bea Thevcracy, by 
ascribing all power and authority to God. He taught us to 
regard him as the author of all good things, for which we 
are to pray to him and to return him our thanks. He showed 
us that we are ever naked and open to the eye of God; that 
we cannot escape his notice in our most secret actions, or even 
in our thoughts. 

“* Moses did not make religion to be a part of virtue, but he 
ordained the virttes to be parts of religion; since all our 
words and actiong have reference to God.” ‘Such, indeed, 
are our laws, that if any one had given out that he had 
written them himself, or had found them in some distant coun- 
try, and had come and read them to the Greeks, I cannot 
doubt that all men would have admired them. 

“ As to the character of our laws there is no need of many 
words. They teach not impiety, but the truest piety in the 
world. They do not lead men to hate one another, but en- 
courage all acts of kindness and liberality. They enjoin 
righteousness and justice. They banish idleness and luxurious 
living. They teach men to be laborious in their callings, and 
to be content with what they have. They forbid aggressive 
wars, but make men courageous in defending the right. They 
are inexorable in punishing malefactors, and are established 
more by actions than by the sophistry of words.” 

But however eloquently Josephus may discourse respecting 
the laws of Moses, his own character did not conform entirely to 
them. He was a vain, ambitious man, fond of popularity, and 
ever seeking for it by flattering the Romans and consulting 
their wishes. There is too much evidence tiat his histories 
are colored, and even modified, by this dangerous partiality. 

As a writer, Josephus possesses many valuable qualities. 
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His diction is for the most part classical, and his narrative 
is so clear and vigorous as to have earned for him the title 
of the Greek Livy. He claims for himself the merit of en- 
tire faithfulness ; but this must be conceded to him with some 
abatements. In narrating the facts of the Old Testament, 
to use the language of Echard, “he sometimes gives them 
such an artificial turn, and uses such disguising and mollify- 
ing strokes, as shows that he dares not follow the truth rigidly, 
but prefers to accommodate the most surprising passages to 
the humors and opinions of those for whom he wrote.” Yet 
after all these imperfections, his Antiquities must be acknowl- 
edged to be a noble work, and was highly advantageous to 
the better sort of Gentiles, who might be induced to read this 
when they despised the Old Testament. 

On several accounts the works of Josephus have ever been, 
and still are, of service to the Christian world. They help to 
vindicate, as we have seen, the antiquity of the Old Testament, 
the authenticity of its books, and the truth of its statements, 
even those which relate to miracles. In the first century 
after Christ, infidels had not learned to doubt the truth of 
miracles. Their own writings were full of them, to be ac- 
counted for either by magical arts or by the interposition of 
the heathen gods. 

Josephus is also a help to us in settling the canon of the Old 
Testament. He gives us the number and a description of the 
books, and they are found to agree with our own. “ We have 
not,” he says,“ an innumerable multitude of books, as the Greeks 
have, disagreeing and contradicting one another; but we have 
only twenty-two books, which are justly believed to be divine. 
Of these, five belong to Moses, which contain his laws and the 
traditions of the origin of mankind till his death. In the in- 
terval of time from the death of Moses till the reign of Arta- 
xerxes, King of Persia, the prophets wrote down what was done 
in thirteen books. The remaining four books contain hymns 
to God, and precepts for the conduct of human life.”* 

The Rabbins, in the time of Josephus, had limited the 
number of their sacred books to twenty-two, that they might 
coincide with the number of Hebrew letters. To effect the 
necessary reduction they had joined together several of the 

* Works, vol. vi, p. 173. ‘ 
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books, as Judges and Ruth, Ezra and Nehemiah, Jeremiah 
and the Lamentations, and all the minor prophets. 

Josephus is also a help to us in interpreting many passages 
of the Old Testament. He introduces circumstances which 
throw light upon particular passages, removing difficulties, and 
harmonizing apparent discrepancies. His paraphrase of the 
sacred history is, in many parts of it, of the nature of a com- 
mentary, not to be followed implicitly, but to be consulted, in 
interpreting the Old Testament. 

Josephus is of essential service to Christians in that he bears 
testimony to some of the leading facts of the Gospel history. 
He speaks expressly of Herod’s murder of John the Baptist, 
that he might make way for Herodias. Herod had repudiated 
his former wife, who was the daughter of Aretas, a king of 
Arabia. To avenge the ill-treatment of his daughter, Aretas 
made war upon Herod, conquered him, and destroyed his 
army. Referring to these events Josephus says: “Some of 
the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod’s army was 
from God, and that very justly, as a punishment for what he 
did to John the Baptist ; for Herod slew him, who was a very 
good man.” + 

Josephus also refers to the murder of the Apostle James, 
and thinks that the destruction of Jerusalem was a judgment 
upon the Jews for their guilt in this matter. “ These miseries,” 
he says, “ befell the Jews by way of revenge for James the 
Just, who was the brother of Jesus, that was called Christ; 
because they had slain him, who was a most righteous per- 
son.” * 

The genuineness of these passages is not disputed. There 
is another which has been questioned, in which Josephus speaks 
directly of Christ. ‘ About this time lived Jesus, a wise man, 
if it be lawful to call him a man, for he performed wonderful 
works, and was a teacher of those who had a veneration for 
the truth. He drew over to him many, both of the Jews and 
also of the Gentiles. He was the Christ. And when Pilate, 
at the suggestion of the principal men among us, had con- 
demned him to the cross, those that loved him at the first did 
nof forsake him. for he appeared to them alive again the 
third day, as the Divine Prophets had spoken; whence the 
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tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this 


day.” * 


The principal objection to this passage is, that the writer 
calls Jesus the Christ ; implying that Josephus was a Christian. 
But we do not so understand the declaration. What Josephus 
meant to say was, that Jesus was frequently called the Christ 
—was believed to be the Christ by his followers. And so the 
passage is quoted by Jerome: “ He was believed to be the 
Christ.” The passage may have been written originally as 
Jerome quotes it. But as it stands in our editions of Josephus, 
it no more implies that Ae believed Jesus to be the Christ. 
than Pilate’s superscription on the cross implies that he re- 
garded Jesus of Nazareth as the proper King of the Jews. This 
passage of Josephus comes in very naturally where it stands; 
it is quoted as genuine by most of the early fathers, and we feel 
inclined to admit its authenticity. And if it be authentic, it 
is certainly a very important testimony from a learned and 
almost contemporaneous Jew, to the fact of his having lived at 
that time, and to some of the leading events of his history. 

As Christians, we are also indebted to Josephus for recording a 
most remarkable fulfillment of prophecy—we mean our Sav- 
iour’s prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem. We need not 
go into an exposition of this matter. Let any one read our 
Saviour’s prediction, as recorded in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Matthew, and then read Book VI of Josephus’s History of the 
Wars of the Jews, and see if he can retain a lingering doubt 
that here was a most remarkable prediction most remarkably 
and circumstantially fulfilled. The Jews and Romans had no 
knowledge of this predictiun, and could have had no intention 
of fulfilling it. Nor could Josephus have had any intention 
of recording its fulfillment when he wrote his history. And 
yet here it is—the event harmonizing with the prophecy ex- 
actly—sufficient of itself, if we had no other evidence, to prove 
the divinity of our Saviour’s person, and of his mission to the 
world. 

On the whole, we have much reason to be thankful that God 
raised up such a man as Josephus at the eventful period in 
which he lived; that he put it into his heart to write his his- 
tories; and that these have come down to us in a shape so 
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authentic and satisfactory. Let Christian scholars make them- 
selves acquainted with these histories, and faithfully use them 
to the glory of God, and for the explication, vindication, and 


furtherance of his Gospel. 





Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ROMAN OATHOLICISM. 


THE Roman CouNnciIL — IMPORTANT 
MOVEMENT WITHIN THE ROMAN CATHO- 
tic Cuurcu.—The Council in Rome has 
been in session since the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1869; but in consequence of the 
oath of secresy which all the participants 
have to take not to divulge any part of 
the proceedings, our knowledge of its 
history is but fragmentary and uncer- 
tain. To the great mortification of the 
Roman authorities, it has, however, been 
found impossible to prevent the publica- 
tion of the important documents which 
have been laid before the Council; and 
even accounts, generally regarded as 
trustworthy, of some of the most import- 
ant speeches made by the Bishops, have 
found their way into publicity. 

Thus we are tolerably well informed 


about the progress of the question of 


Papal infallibility, which is by far the 
most important topic that awaits the 
decision of the Council. Three par- 
ties, it seems, have been formed among 
the Bishops with regard to this question : 
one which regards the promulgation of 
this new doctrine as the best and most 
urgent work the Council should attend 
to; the second, which petitions the Pope 
against this doctrine, which they believe 
would be at least a great stumbling- 
block for all non-Catholics, and even for 
a great many members of the Catholic 
Church; the third, which is in favor of 
a compromise, would have some regard 
for the arguments adduced by the sec- 
ond class, and therefore, instead of pro- 
mulgating in unmistakable and _ bold 
clearness the doctrine of Papal infallibil- 
ity, would attain the same end in a less 
offensive way, by inculeating the duty 
of an absolute submission to every de- 
cision of the Pope in matters of faith. 
The majority of the Bishops are reported 
to have signed a petition for the promul- 
gation of infallibility. Altogether this 
petition, which has been drawn up by 
the German Bishop of Paderborn, is said 





to have received 410 signatures. The 
counter-address (or rather counter- 
addresses) against the infallibility was 
signed by 162 Bishops, among whom 
were 20 Americans, 46 Frenchmen, 37 
Germans and Austrians, 19 Orientals, 2 
Portuguese, 14 Hungarians, 3 English- 
men, and 15 Italians. The address of 
the middle party, which desires to effect 
a compromise, is said to have been 
drawn up by the Archbishop of Balti- 
more. Other addresses are mentioned, 
but they coincide more or less with one of 
these three. The reports on the debates, 
of course, widely differ; but the addresses 
of the three parties, which have been 
published, are, on all sides, accepted as 
authentic. The address against the 
proclamation of the doctrine of infalli- 
bility has been drawn up by the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop Rauscher, of Vienna. 
It is couched in the most submissive 
expressions, assures the Holy Father of 
the devotedness of all the Bishops to the 
Apostolical See, and continues: “ It would 
not be right to ignore that many difficul- 
ties, arising from expressions or actions 
of the Church fathers from the documents 
of history, and even from the Catholic 
doctrine, remain, which must be thor- 
oughly explained before it would be ad- 
missible to lay this doctrine before the 
Christian people as one revealed by God. 
But our minds revolt against a contro- 
versial discussion of this question, and 
confidently implore thy kindness not to 
lay upon us the duty of such a transac- 
tion. As we, moreover, exercise the 
Episcopal functions among great Catholic 
nations, we know their condition from 
daily intercourse ; hence we are satisfied 
that the asked-for doctrinal decision will 
offer weapons to the enemies of religion, 
in order to excite aversion to the Catho- 
lic religion, even of men of good charac- 
ter, and we are certain that this decision 
would offer, at least in Kurope, an oppor 
tunity or a pretext to the governments 
of our countries to make encroachments 
upon the rights which have remained to 
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the Church. We have concluded to lay 
this before thy Holiness, with the sin- 
cerity which we owe to the Father of 
the Faithful, and we ask thee that the 
doctrinal opinion, the sanction of which 
is demanded by the address, be not sub- 
mitted to the Council for consideration.” 
Among the signers are, besides the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Vienna, nearly all 
the Archbishops of Germany and Aus- 
tria; in particular, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Prague, the Archbishops of 
Cologne. Munich, Bamberg, and others. 

The Bishops who have sigied this re- 
monstrance against the promulgation of 
Papal infallibility as a doctrine, confine 
themselves to urging the inopportune- 
ness. Only a very few have, thus far, 
plainly expressed themselves against the 
dogma itself. But what the Bishops 
have failed to do, the Catholic scholars, 
especially those of Germany, have done 
so emphatically, that their protests 
against the ultra Papal theories, and 
against the whole spirit prevailing in 
Rome, has made a profound sensation 
throughout the Christian world. We 
have already (in.the preceding number 
of the Methodist Quarterly Review) re- 
ferred to the important work on “ The 
Pope and the Council,” whose author, on 
the title-page, calls himself “Janus.” 
Though the origin of the book is not yet 
fully cleared up, it is now generally sup- 
posed that the celebrated Church histo- 
rian, Dr. Déllinger, must have aided in 
the compilation, for the book furnishes 
proof of so vast an amount of historical 
learning, as, besides Dr. Déllinger, but 
few Catholic scholars are believed to pos- 
sess. But whatever share Dollinger may 
have had in the compilation of this work, 
he has not hesitated to show his face, 
and has, in a letter addressed to the 
“Gazette of Augsburg,” subjected the 
address of those Bishops who ask for 
the promulgation of the Papal infallibility 
to such a crushing criticism, that it 
would seem impossible for any one who 
shares the sentiments expressed in his 
article, ever to accept Papal infallibility, 
whether it be declared a dogma by the 
Council or not. 

Dr. Déllinger says of this petition of 
the champions of Papal infallibility, that 
henceforth “one hundred and eighty 
millions of human beings are to be forced, 
on pain of excommunication, refusal of 
the sacraments, and everlasting damna- 
tion, to believe and to profess that which 
hitherto the Church has not believed, not 
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taught.” The proclamation of this dog- 
ma, he says, would be an “ alteration in 
the faith and doctrine of the Church, 
such as has never been heard of since 
Christianity was first founded.” The 
whole foundation of the Church would 
thereby be affected. Dr. Déllinger shows 
conclusively that until the sixteenth 
century the doctrine of Papal infallibility 
was entirely unknown, and that when it 
was taken up by Cardinal Bellarmine, it 
could only be supported by the testi- 
mony of Isidorian decretals, which are 
Forged, and those of Cyril, which are a 
Jiction. 

What makes the declaration of Dr. 
Déllinger particularly important is the 
fact that all the leading Roman Catholic 
scholars of Germany openly confess 
their entire concurrence with his views. 
Thus the professors of the Universities 
and theological faculties of Bonn, Bres- 
lau, Prague, Minster, Braunsberg, have 
signed addresses to Déllinger, assuring 
him of their full concurrence in bis views, 
and thanking him for the manly words 
he has spoken. Not a single scholar of 
reputation is thus far found on the Papal 
side. The papers of Germany are filled 
with the declarations of professors of the 
universities and colleges, and of many 
of the prominent laymen who have spent 
their whole lives in the defense of the 
Roman Catholic interests, thanking Dr. 
Dollinger for his very timely and manly 
utterances. Even the German Bishops, 
yea, the German Cardinals, more or 
less sympathize with the same views, 
and have signed protests against at least 
some of the proceedings of the Council. 
Roman Catholic papers report that a 
meeting of the German and Austrian 
Bishops has been held in Rome, at which 
two of the Bishops who signed the ad- 
dress against infallibility proposed to 
censure the letter of Dr. Déllinger as too 
severe in its language, but that they 
were voted down, most of the Bishops, 
especially the learned Dr. Hefele, the 
new Bishop of Rottenburg, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Church History at the Univer- 
sity of Tubingen, and author of the best 
work on the history of the Councils, ex- 
pressing entire approbation of all the 
sentiments uttered by Dr. Dollinger. 
Thus it may be said that the Roman 
Catholics of Germany are once more in 
full revolt against the spirit that prevails 
in Rome. 

Even stronger than the declaration of 
Dr. Dillinger is a protest from Father 
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Gratry, a French priest, one of the first 
theological scholars of France, and a 
member of the French Academy. In a 
reply to the Archbishop of Mechlin in 
Belgium, who has written a book in 
favor of infallibility, he shows that the 
sixth (Ecumenical Council really con- 
demned Pope Honorius as a heretic; 
that for centuries “ the school of dissim- 
ulation, craft, and lies has labored to 
stifle the true history of Pope Hono- 
tius;”” that to this end the Roman Bre- 
viary has been designedly falsified ; that 
“never was there perpetrated in history 
a more audacious piece of knavery.” 
But lies, he concludes, will not profit 
God, the Church, or the Papacy. 

The papal party has become aware of 
the danger which threatens the Church 
from the indignant protests of the Cath- 
olic scholars. As they have no scholars 
who can compare with men like Déllinger, 
they try to make up for the lack of intel- 
ligence by the fierceness of their denun- 
ciations. They call Déllinger an apos- 
tate, a Judas, even an Antichrist. 
Blinded by their madness, they some- 
times fall into amusing blunders. Thus 
a Roman Catholic paper of this country, 
which is edited by some fanatical parti- 
san of the infallibilists, regards the ad- 
dress of the 140 Bishops against the pro- 
mulgation of the dogma of infallibility as 
a forgery. Every sentence of this ad- 
dress, it says, clearly shows this. It 
then quotes a few sentences from the ad- 
dress, and adds: “Such words only en- 
emies of the Church can put in the 
mouth of the Bishops, and proclaim as a 
truth, in order to make the world believe, 
in case the doctrine of the infallibility, 
which, from the times of the Apostles, 
has always been believed in the Church, 
should really be declared to be a dogma, 
that the cousent of the Bishops has been 
obtained by compulsion.”” Now, this ad- 
dress, which is here denounced as an 
evident forgery, has since been officially 
recognized as authentic in a declaration 
of one of its signers, the Archbishop of 
Cologne, who denounces the letter of Dr. 
Déllingeras going too far, and regrets the 
publication of the address which he 
signed, but admits its authenticity, and 
his coneurrence with its views. This 


fact is a significant commentary on the 
boasted unity of the Church of Rome, 
and ‘on the intelligence of its members. 
Among the correspondences which all 
the leading papers of the world now reg- 
ularly bring from Rome, those of the 
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Augsburg Gazette (Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung) have given more information 
than any others. To the dismay of 
Rome, which has compelled the Bishops 
to take an oath to preserve complete se- 
crecy, the Augsburg Gazette has published 
ail the addresses signed by the different 
parties of the Council, the draft of the 
important decrees, as well as full ac- 
counts of the most important speeches. 
How all this information has been ob- 
tained is still a mystery. The Roman 
government has expelled several priests 
from Rome who were suspected of being 
the authors of the hated correspondences ; 
but the editors of the Augsburg Gazette 
declare upon their word of honor that the 
persons expelled are entirely foreign to 
their Roman letters; and that whatever 
the Council may decree on the infallibil- 
ity question, the papal government has 
shown itself very fallible in the discovery 
of the genuine correspondent of the 
Augsburg Gazette. Even papers like the 
Univers of Paris, state that a man sue- 
ceeded in obtaining admission to several 
sessions of the Council, disguised as an 
Oriental Bishop, before he was discovered. 

According to the correspondences of 
the Augsburg Gazette, the papal pillars of 
the Council are the Cardinals de Angelos, 
de Luca, Bilio, and Capalti. They all 
agree in feeling the most profound ab- 
horrence of ‘‘German science,” which 
they regard as tle greatest danger to the 
Church, and as something which must be 
put down atany cost. Only one of these, 
Bilio, who is a Barnabite monk, has the 
reputation of being a scholar; the others 
lay no claim to any amount of theological 
learning. Among the Italian bishops 
there is hardly any one who plays a 
prominent part in either party. Even 
all the leaders of the infallibilist party 
are foreigners. Among them are spe- 
cially mentioned, Archbishop Spalding, of 
Baltimore; Archbishop Manning, of 
Westminster; Archbishop Declamps, 
(a member of the order of Redemptor- 
ista,) of Malines in Belgium; Bishop 
Martin, of Paderborn, Germany; Bishop 
Pie, of Poictiers, France; Bishop Mer- 
millod, of Geneva. Prominent on the 
other side are the three German Cardi- 
nals, Prince Schwarzenberg, Rauscher, 
and Hohenlohe; the French Cardinal 
Mathieu; Archbishop Darboy, of Paris; 
Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans; the 
learned Bishop Hefele, of Rottenburg; 
Bishop Scrossmayer, and Archbishop 
Haynald, of Hungary; Bishop Moriarty 
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of Ireland; Bishop Brown, of England. | ment has expressly declared, that, in the 
The most effective speech on this side | eyes of the law,Colenso continues to be the 
is said to have been made by Bishop | regular Bishop. In England, the Broad 
Strossmayer, who demanded that the | Church controversy has been violently 
rights of the Bishops be extended, and | renewed by the appointment of one of 
that a General Council be called every | the seven authors of the celebrated 
tenth year. These views have, in par- | ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” Dr. Temple, as 
ticular, been supported by Cardinal | Bishop of Exeter. The High and Low 
Schwarzenberg and Primate Simor, of | Church party were equally surprised and 
Hungary mortified at the appointment; a joint 
opposition was at first thought of, but 
soon given up. A part of the chapter, 
chiefly High Churchmen, mustered cour- 
age to declare concurrence in the elec- 


PROTESTANTISM. 





Tue Broay CnurcH Party IN THE 
CuurcH OF ENGLAND.—The Church of | 
England does not find it as easy as | 
many, both High and Low Church, had 


tion commanded by the Government, and 
when the majority elected Dr. Temple, 
entered a protest against the election. 
A majority of the Bishops likewise ex- 


hoped, to get rid of the Broad Church or pressed either dissatisfaction with, or, at 
“ Liberal” and ‘“ Rationalistic” elements. least, regret at the election. Still the 
Even the case of Dr. Colenso remained, at Government carried its point, and Dr. 
the close of the year, in an unsettled con-| Temple has become a member of the 
dition. The Bishop of Cape Town, ares- | Episcopal bench. Strong efforts were 
olute High Churchman and Ritualist, has then made to prevail upon the new 
consecrated a new Bishop (Macrorie, Bishop to repudiate his contribution to 
also a High Churchman) for the diocese the “ Essays and Reviews;” but though 
of Colenso, and this act has been fully the new Bishop appears to be willing to 
approved by all the other Bishops of South ‘act now with greater reserve, he has as 
Africa, who do no longer recognize | yet shown no sign of an intention to sep- 
Bishop Colenso, but hold communion with arate from the party with which he had 


his successor; but the English Govern- | 


heretofore acted in union, 
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Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


The well-known Wolfgang Menzel has 
published a large work on the Ante- 
christian Doctrines of Immortality (Die 
Vorchristlichen Unsterblichkeitslehren. 
Leipz. 1869. 2vols. The author says 
that this work was begun more than 
thirty years ago, and he claims to have 
found many new results, especially as 
regards the opinion of the ancient Ger- 
mans, with regard to immortality. 

Among the numerous works which 
appear annually on the history of the 
Jesuits, one by Dr. Zirngible, author of 
an excellent life of Dr. H. Jacobi, de- 
serves a special mention. It treats, in 
particular, of the history of the Jesuit 
schools in Germany. (Studien tiber das 
Institut der Gesellschaft Jesus. Leipz. 





1869.) 


Dr. Pichler, formerly Professor of 
Catholic Theology at the University of 
Munich, at present Librarian in St. 
Petersburg, has published a work on 
the Real Obstacles to, and the Funda- 
mental Condition of, a Thorough Reform 
of the Catholic Church, especially in 
Germany, (Die wahren Hindernisse und 
die Grundbedingungen einer durohgrei- 
fenden Reform der Kathol. Kirche zu 
niichst in Deutschland. Leipz. 1870.) 
The author, who has written the best 
history of the division of the Latin and 
Greek Churches, and several other 
learned works on Church history, all of 
which have been put on the Roman 
Index, shows in this new work the utter 
rottenness of the Church of Rome. 
Like a number of Roman Catholic 
writers, he thinks that apostolic Chris- 
tianity has been preserved much better 
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among the Oriental Churches than by 
Rome. 


One of the most important works of 
recent Roman Catholic literature, the 
“Life of Photius,” by Professor Her- 
genrdther, of the University of Wurzburg. 
has been completed by the publication of 
the third volume. (Photius, Patriarch 
von Constantinopel. Ratisbon, 1869.) 
The third volume contains three sections: 
1. The writings of Photius; 2. His the- 
ology; 3. The progress of the Greek 
schism. The author trsats the whole 
subject from a strictly Roman Catholic 
stand-point; he recognizes, however, the 
literary merits of Photius. In the last 
section the author carries the ecclesi- 
astical controversy between the eastern 
and western Churches to the end of the 
thirteenth century. He announces that 
he is likely to treat in future of the ef- 
forts to reunite the two Churches. 


Professor Hergenréther had promised 
to publish, as an appendix to the third vol- 
ume, several inedited works of Photius; 
but he has since changed his intention, 
and published these works in a separate 
work, entitled Monumenta Graca ad 
Photium ejusque historiam  spectantia, 
(Ratisbon, 1869.) These works, to each 
of which a Latin translation is added, are 
partly, without doubt, from Photius ; 
partly their Photian origin is doubtful, 
and partly they are surely from others. 
The publication of other works of prom- 
inent authors of the Greek Church is 
promised. 


Germany has produced during the last 
two years a very extensive literature on 
the death penalty, called forth by the 
discussion of the subject in the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies. Public opinion declares 
overwhelmingly against the penalty. 
From a theological point of view, one of 
the six “prelates” of the Lutheran Church 
of Wurtemberg, Mehring, has been for 
years a very earnest opponent of the 
death penalty, and a pamphlet published 
by him on the subject (Die Frage von 
der Todesstrafe, second edition, 1869) 





has made a profound impression. An- 
other theological opponent of this penalty 
is H. Hetzel, who has written a very 
elaborate work against it, (Die Todes- 
strafe im Ihrer  culturgeschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, Berlin, 1870,) in tracing 
its history among all the civilized na- 
tions from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent day, and reviewing all the arguments 
which at any time have been brought 
forward for or against it. A physician, 
Dr. Schaible, likewise an earnest oppo- 
nent, treats of the subject with special 
reference to England, (Ueber die Todes 
und Freiheitsstrafe. Berlin, 1869.) From 
the stand-point of law, the penalty is at- 
tacked in the work of Loos, Town Coun- 
selor at Berlin, on the impossibility to 
prove the penalty of death. (Die Unmé- 
glichkett einer Begriindung der Todesstrafe. 
Berlin, 1870.) On the other hand, the 
death penalty has found a number of 
new defenders, among whom are Pastor 
A. Fier, (Die Todesstrafe, Schénebeck, 
1869; an essay first read at the Lutheran 
Conference of Gnadau, and accompanied 
with an opinion of President von Gerlach, 
for many years one of the leaders of 
the conservative party,) Professor Dr. 
Wuttke, well known as a prominent 
theological writer, (in an article pub- 
lished in the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung,) 
and Dr. Kuntze, Professor of Law. (Ueber 
die Todesstrafe, Leipsic, 1868.) 


The Roman Catholics are fond of brag- 
ging of the large number of distinguished 
persons who, since the beginning of the 
Reformation, have joined their commun- 
ion. A considerable number of works 
have been written on the subject, the 
largest one of which is from Dr. Rass, 
Bishop of Strasburg. A Protestant 
professor of Heidelberg, Dr. Nippold, has 
examined these transitions in a book en- 
titled ‘Which Ways lead to Rome?” 
( Welche Wege fiihren nach Rom? Heidel- 
berg, 1869.) The work is written from 
a Rationalistic stand-point. 

An able work on the Mormons has 
been published by Dr. Moriz Busch, 
(Geschichte der Mormonen, Leipsic, 1870.) 
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Art. XI—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, January, 1870. (New York.) 1. What is it 
to Think? 2. Sin and Suffering in the Universe. 3. The Meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in New York. 4. Inspiration and the Historic Element in the 
Scriptures. 5. Biblical Theology, with Especial Reference to the New Testa- 
ment. 6. The Development of Doctrine. 7. Solomon’s Song. 

Baptist QUARTERLY, January, 1870. (Philadelphia.)—1. Christ’s Exaltation and 
Second Coming. 2. Spectrum Analysis. 3. Conception of Christ and Christian- 
ity in “Eece Homo.” 4. The New Dominion. 5. Baptism in the Greek Church. 
6. The True Method of Preaching. 

BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, January, 1870. (New York.)— 
1. The History and Literature of Civil Service Reform. 2. The Early Regener- 
ation of Sabbath-school Children. 3. The Life of Samuel Miller, D. D., LL. D. 
4.-A Fragment. What the Greeks thought of the Religion of the Jews. 5. The 
Reign of Law, 6. Adjourned Meetings of the General Assemblies at Pittsburgh. 
7. The Life of Joseph Addison Alexander, D.D. 8. The Presbyterian Church— 
Its Position and Work. 

CurisTIAN QuarterLy, January, 1870. (Cincinnati.—1. The Creed Question. 
2. Christian Apologetics —Strauss and Renan. 3. The Newspaper and Period- 
ical Press. 4. The Papacy and Civil Government. 5. Saul of Tarsus and Paul 
the Apostle. 6. The Eyes of the “ Worid.” 

EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1870. (Gettysburgh.)—1. Impor- 
tance and Connection of Works and Faith, 2. The Influence of Revivals on the 
State of Religion. 3. Reminiscences of Lutheran Ministers. 4. Piety and 
Property. 5. The Greatness of being Useful. 6. The Chinese Problem. 7. The 
Ascensions of Clirist. 8. The Question of Close Communion. 9. Christ’s Proph- 
ecy of his Sufferings. 10. The Total Eclipse of the Sun of 1869. 

FREEWILL Baptist QUARTERLY, October, 1869. (Dover.) 1. Sketches of Life 
and Labor in India. 2. Special Providence and Free Moral Agency not Incom- 
patible. 3. The Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 4, Lessons from the 
Temptations of Christ. 5. The Religious Condition of France, from tle Revo- 
lution of 1789 to the Present Time. 6. The Office and Work of the Christian 
Ministry. 7. The Renaissance and the Reformation. 

Mercerssure Review, January, 1870. (Philadelphia.)—1. Dr. Ebrard, and his 
Positiou on the Church Question. 2. The Intermediate State. 3. Authority and 
Freedom. 4. Anthropological Statistics. 5. Progressive Conservatism. 6. Once 
for All. 7. The Pericopes, or Selections of Gospels and Epistles for the Church 
Year. 8. The Bible in the Common Schools. 9. The General Synod. 

New ENGLANDER, January, 1870. (New Haven.)—1. The Chinese Migration. 
2. The Life of a Jesuit Father of Our Own Day—Father De Ravignan. 3. Father 
Hyacinthe. 4. Review of the Life of Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander. 5. Moral 
Results of the Romish System. 6. James Russell Lowell and Robert Browning. 

Norru American Review, January, 1870. (Boston.)—1. The Let-alone Prin- 
ciple. 2. Indian Migrations. 3. An Ancient Creed. 4. Railway Problems in 
1869. 5. The Keclesiastical Crisis in England. 6. The Treasury Reports. 

THEOLOGICAL Mepium, January, 1870. (Nashville, Tenn.)—1. The Necessity of 
a Knowledge of Ecclesiastical History to Young Men preparing for the Min- 
istry. 2. ‘I'he Atonement. 3. Preparation for the Pulpit. 4. Infant Salvation. 
5. Power in the Pulpit. 6. A Right View of the Church is Necessary to a 
Right View of the Ministry—The Life of the One is Maintained by the Life of 
the Other. 7. Woman’s Work in the Church. 8. The Bible in the Public 
Schools. 
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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, January, 1870. (Boston.)—1. Africa: Physical, His- 
torical, and Ethnological. 2. Primeval Man. 3. The Nature. and Character of 
Christ. 4. Life and Death Eternal. 5. Recent German Literature. 6. The 
Spirit of the Monks. 7. The Moravians. 


BreuioTHeca Sacra, January, 1870. (Andover.)—1. The Incarnation. 2. Reve- 
lation and Inspiration. 3. The Human Intellect. 4 The Progress of Truth 
Dependent on Correct Interpretation. 5. Bethesda and its Miracle. 6. The 
Doctrine of the Apostles. 7. Recent Theories on the Origin of Language. 
8. New Studies in Egyptology. 9. Assyrian Studies—Text-Books. 10. The 
Topography of Jerusalem. 

The first article by Professor Reubelt is learned and able. It is 

written in favor of what is called the Aenosis ; that is, as we under- 

stand it, the doctrine that, dichotomically speaking, the second 
person of the Trinity reduced itself to human dimensions and 
became the soul of Jesus. The soul of Christ was the Logos 
diminished down to humanity. We are not disposed to dog- 
matize on such a subject. We must speak with respect of a dogma 
held by Dorner, Pressensé, and by Dr. Nast. But as the doctrine 
must necessarily be that the Logos became truly and intrinsically 

a human soul, (otherwise Christ was not a perfect man,) it seems 

to follow that during the period of the hypostatic union there is 

no divine Logos, and there is no Trinity ; only a dunity. To the 
discussion of this view the Professor would forbid our coming with 

“ preconceived notions.” But, we reply, we necessarily come to 

all subjects, not blank and idiotic, but with some previous pre- 

possessions, And when we are told that the Infinite can become 
finite, can annihilate an infinity of power, and so can annihilate 

Himself, we beg to be excused from surrendering all our previous 

views of the necessary existence of God, and approaching the 

awful confines of Atheism. Surrender the doctrine of the neces- 
sary existence of God, and you surrender one stronghold of 

Theism. God exists in the fullness of his necessary omnipotence, 

omnipresence, and eternity. These attributes he may vail, may 

withhold their display in specific acts; but how can he abdicate 
or diminish their existence ? 

The Professor’s first proof-text is, The Word became flesh ; 
which he transforms into The Word became man. Thereupon he 
insists that these words affirm that the eternal Logos ceased to 
be God and commenced to be man! But if ¢yévero is to receive 
so literal a rendering, we must literalize odpf also; and then we 
shall have it that the eternal Logos ceased to be God and be- 
came a portion of fleshly matter. The Professor’s argument 
from Mark xiii, 32, we think, he will find amply answered in our 
commentary on the passage. 
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English Reviews. 


British AND ForEIGN EVANGELICAL Review, January, 1870. (London.)—1. The 
Jewish Synagogue. 2. The Distinctive Character of Old Testament Scripture. 
3. Life of Sir William Hamilton. 4. Laics in Theology—1l. Matthew Arnold. 
5. ‘As Regards Protoplasm.” 6. A Chapter on France. 7. Union of Church 
and State. 8. Female Catholic Life in France. 9. Principal Candlish’s Intro- 
ductory Lecture. 

British QUARTERLY REviEW, January, 1870. (London.)—1. The Irish Land 
Question. 2. Lord Lytton’s Horace. 3. Revision of the English Bible. 4. The 
Free Church of Scotland, 5. National Education—The Union vs. The League. 
6. Ecumenical Councils. 7. Mr. Tennyson’s New Poems. 

LoNDON QUARTERLY Review, January, 1870. (London.)—1. Denominational and 
National Education. 2. The Diary of Henry Crabb Robinson. 3. Morris’s 
Poetry. 4. The Greco-Russian Church. 5. Reconstruction of the Irish Church. 
6. Ultramontanism. 7. Egypt and the Suez Canal. 8. Sainte-Beuve and Renan. 

Norra Britiso Review, January, 1870. (Scott’s Republication, New York, 140 
Fulton-street.)—1. Babylonian and Assyrian Libraries. 2. Swift. 3. Origin of 
American State Rights. 4. Autobiographies. 5. Decentralization in France and 
Prussia. 6. History of Irish Land Tenures. 1%. Repentance of the Tory Party. 

WESTMINSTER Review, January, 1870. (Scott's Republication, New York, 
140 Fulton-street.)—1. Our Colonial Empire. 2. Land Tenures and their Con- 
sequences. 3. The Subjection of Women. 4. The Irish Land Question. 5. Pros- 
titution: Governmental Experiments in Controlling it. 6. Our Policy in China. 
7. American Claims on England. 

EpInBuRGH Review, January, 1870. (Scott’s Republication, New York, 140 
Fulton-street, N. Y.)—1. Mr. Froude’s History of Queen Elizabeth. 2. Geolog- 
icai Theory in Britain. 3. Memoirs of General von Brandt. 4. Sir Charles 
Adderley on Colonial Policy. 5. John Calvin in Church and State. 6. London 
Topography and Street-nomenclature. 7. Veitch’s Memoir of Sir William Ham- 
ilton. 8. The Prechristian Cross. 9. The Irish Land Question. 

Touching the destiny of earth and sun, the second article has 
the following passage: 

It is absolutely certain that all planetary matter is inevitably gravitating toward 
the sun, which will be the common bourne of our system. “As surely,” elo- 
quently writes Sir William Thomson, “as the weights of a clock run down to their 
lowest position, from which they can never rise again unless fresh energy is com- 
municated to them from some source not yet exhausted, so surely must planet after 
planet creep in, age by age, toward the sun;” not one can escape its fiery end. 
In like manner the satellites of the planets must inevitably fall into their respect- 
ive planets. 

As, then, it has been proved by geology that our earth had a fiery beginning, so 
it is shown, by an appeal to the law of gravitation, that it will have a fiery end.... 
The earth passed from the incandescent into the habitable state, and will have its 
individuality annihilated by falling into the sun, and the same fate will ultimetely 
overtake the sun if it be true that it also is revolving round some enormously dis- 
tant center of attraction. 
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German Reviews. 


STuDIEN UND KritiKEN. (Essays and Reviews.) 1870. Second Number. £s- 
says: 1. BeyscHLaG, The “ Vision Theory” and its most Recent Defenses 
2. WIESELER, The Fourth Book of Ezra Examined with Regard to its Content. 
and Age. 3. Christianity and Civilization. Thought and Remarks: 1. Sack, A 
Few Passages on the Fear of the Lord. Reviews: Caspany, Chronological- 
Geographical Introduction to the Life of Jesus Christ, reviewed by Roscu. 


The first article concludes the important defense of the reality of 
the resurrection of Christ, against the work of Dr. Holsten, 
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which, on all sides, is admitted to be the ablest work against it 
on the side of the Rationalists. 

In the second article, Professor Karl Wieseler, one of the most 
learned exegetical writers of Germany, enters into a learned in- 
vestigation of the age and the contents of the apocryphal Fourth 
Book of Ezra, one of the most important Jewish writings of the 
time of Christ. This work has of late become a favorite object of 
exegetical research. Ewald has published the Arabic text, with 
various readings, of the Ethiopic translation, (Das 4te, Hzrabuch, 
1863 ;) Volkmar, a new edition of the Latin text, (Handbuch der 
Einleitung in die Apocryphen, second edition, 1863 ;) Ceriani, 
the Syriac text, with a Latin translation, (Jfonumenta sacra et 
profana ex codicibus presertim biblioth, Ambrosiane, 1861- 
1868,) and Hilgenfeld, a Latin translation of the Armenian text, 
by Petermann, (Messias Judeworum, 1869.) The opinions of the 
scholars about the origin of the book still vary from the time of 
Cesar to that of Domitian. Wieseler endeavors to confirm the 
opinion expressed by him in a former writing, that it was com- 
piled under the Emperor Domitian. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HYSTORISCHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Historical Theology.) 

1870. Second Number. 1. Nope, Life of Dr. Hieronymus Weller. 2. ScHURER, 

The Easter Controversy of the Second Century. 3. Cassiodori Reinii Epistole 


tredecim ad Matthiam Ritterum date. 4. Letter of Charles V. to the King of 
Poland, written by A. VALDEs. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal of Scientific Theolo- 
gy, edited by Professor Hilgenfeld.) 1870. Second Number. 1. WERNER, 
Conscience, an Ethical Essay. 2. HILGENFELD, New Works on the Gospels. 
3. PFLEIDERER, The Evangelical Narrative on the Temptation of Jesus. 4. NoL- 
DEKE, Further Remarks on the Unhistoric Character of Genesis xlv. 5. SPIEGEL, 
Some Remarks on the Family Jerusalem. 
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Art. XII.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Riblieal Literature. 


Rome and Italy at the Opening of the Gicumenical Council. Depicted in Twelve 
Letters Written from Rome to a Gentleman in America. By EpMonD Dz Pres- 
SENSE, Pastor of the Evangelical Church in Paris. Translated by Rev. GrorGE 
PRENTICE, A.M. 12mo., pp. 327. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1870. 


The - Gentleman in America” is any American who is wise 

enough to buy and read the book. The “ Letters” were received 

from Rome in the author’s autograph by Carlton & Lanahan, and 
Fovurtu Srertes, Vor. X XII.—19 
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printed as fast as received. They are fresh, therefore, from Rome, 
and fresh from De Pressensé. 

Of Pressensé the “ North British Review ” says, “ His sentences 
are like cut crystal.” In his Mystery of Suffering, the “ Foreign 
Evangelical Review ” finds “ the same intellectual power, the same 
exquisite felicity of diction, the same sustained and dignified elo- 
quence, and the same persuasive, invigorating Christian thought 
which are conspicuous in his Life of Christ.” Pages of similar 
eulogy might be quoted from the foreign periodicals. His glowing 
classic eloquence, his expansive mental clearness, his lofty assertion 
of the principles of both faith and freedom, are winning him a high 
place in the heart of Protestant Christendom, His theology is 
Melanchthonian, varying a shade from the views of Wesley, while 
in minor details he exercises a free individualism on points in 
which we differ from him, but with no vital difference. 

In the present work he gives free range to his powers, He 
expatiates over the scenes of natural beauty which wonderful Italy 
spreads before his eye. He lingers in delighted yet critical enthu- 
siasm among her multitudinous works of art. He walks the Roman 
streets and paints the monuments of the past and movements of 
the living present. He descends into those wonders of subterra- 
nean Rome, the Catacombs, where lie the nations of the dead in 
one vast monumental city, cut by nine hundred miles of streets, 
and where the epitaphs of a whole glorious army of martyrs reveal 
to us the wonders and glories of the early faith. In the great 
pivotal questions of the age he is at home. He understands their 
genesis from the history of Europe. His penetrative eye reads 
Papal Rome through and through. His prescient eye sees hope 
only in the far future ; a period of blessed sunshine after Europe 
has tried the awful experiment of utter Godlessness. Even while 
the Council was commencing its sessions at Rome a convention of 
Atheists were assembling at Naples. Dismal was its failure; but 
in the great current of public thought Pressensé recognizes a grow- 
ing rejection of God, for which nothing but a temporary but com- 
plete success can be the remedy. Evangelical Protestantism tries 
its hand in vain. The listless ear of Italy will not listen, O fora 
mighty Savonarola, a divinely anointed missionary, bearing down 
all opposition by the power of the spirit that is in him, and rearing 
the standard of the holy Evangels to rescue this fair land from 
Atheism and despair! Such is the prayer of De Pressensé; and 
surely no American Christian will fail to send across the ocean his 
earnest response. 
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The Gospel according to St. Matthew. With Notes: Intended for Sabbath-Schools, 
Families, and Ministers. By NATHANIEL MARSHMAN WILLIAMS. With Illus- 
trations. 12mo., pp. 332. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. 1870. 

As a scholarly production for popular use Mr. Williams’s Matthew 
is a marked success, indicating that he need not fear to finish the 
New Testament in similar style. He brings down his work to 
the latest dates. He states and maintains his views as a Baptist 
without reserve, but without just offense to those from whom he 
differs. For those desiring a manual Calvinistic Commentary 
later than Barnes, and free from the pedantic heaviness of Owen, 
this is the proper book. 

Mr. Williams quotes a statement of our own implying that 
Calvinism maintains that God decrees the sin and damns the 
sinner for the sin decreed, and says that such doctrine is taught 
neither by Baptists, Congregationalists, nor Episcopalians. But, 
dear Mr. Williams, do not Baptists and Congregationalists teach 
that God, anterior to all foreknowledge, foreordains whatsoever 
comes to pass? If God foreordains sin he decrees sin, and also 
decrees the damnation for that decreed sin. That is, he decrees 
the sin and damns the sinner. 

Robert Barclay’s Apology is on our table, and from it we pre- 
sent to Mr. Williams the following extracts from Calvinistic 
standards, on his unquestionable authority : 


“Tsay, that by the ordination and will of God Adam fell. God would have 
man to fall. Man is blinded by the will aud commandment of God. We refer the 
causes of hardening us to God. The highest or remote cause of hardening is the 
will of God. It followeth that the hidden counsel of God is the cause of harden- 
ing.”* These are Calvin’s expressions. ‘ God,” saith Beza, “hath predestinated 
not only unto damnation, but also unto the causes of it, whomsoever he saw 
meet.”+ ‘‘The decree of God cannot be excluded from the causes of corruption.’ ¢ 
“Tt is certain,” saith Zanchius, ‘that God is the first cause of obduration. Rep- 
robates are held so fast under God's almighty decree that they cannot but sin and 
perish.”§ “Itis the opinion,” saith Paraus, “of our doctors, that God did inev- 
itably decree the temptation and fall of man. The creature sinneth indeed neces- 
sarily, by the most just judgment of God. Our men do most rightly affirm that 
the fall of man was necessary and inevitable, not by accident, because of God's de- 
cree.”| “ God,” saith Martyr, ‘doth incline and force the wills of wicked men 
into great sins.”"— ‘ God,” saith Zuinglius, “‘moveth the robber to kill. He 
killeth, God forcing him thereunto. But thou wilt say, He is forced to sin; I per- 
mit, truly, that he is foreed.”** “ Reprobate persons,” saith Piscator, ‘ are abso- 
lutely ordained to this twofold end—to undergo everlasting punishment, and 
necessarily to sin; and therefore to sin, that they may be justly punished.”++ 


If Calvin and his followers do not here teach that God decrees 
the sin and damns the sinner for the sin decreed, please let it be 
shown. 


* Calvin in cap. 8, Gen. Id.1. Inst. c. 18, 8., Id. lib. de Praed. Id. lib. de Provid. Id. Inst. ¢. 23, 8.1. 
+ Bera, lib. de Praod, t Id. de Pred, ad. Art. 1. 
fom de Excecat, q. 5. Id. ib. 5 de Nat., Dei. cap. 2,de Prad. ° 

Pareus, lib. 8, de Amis, gratia,c. 2. Ibid. ¢. 1. § Martyr in Rom. 
** Zuing. lib. de Prov. ¢. 5. tt Resp. ad Vorst. pa. 1, p, 120 
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We believe in the distinction made between the understanding 
and the spirit in the human mind. Creeds are framed by the 
former, and worship breathed by the latter. We do beyond 
doubt adore the same God whom the spirit of the Calvinist 
worships, but it would be an awful sin in us to worship the God 
his creed describes. 





Sermons of R. Winter Hamilton, D.D., LL. D., Author of “ Rewards and Punish- 
ments,” “ Pastoral Appeals,” etc. 12mo., pp. 480. New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan. San Francisco: E. Thomas. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1870. 

“Write their memorial quickly,” said Richard Winter Hamilton, 

“for ministers are soon forgotten.” But Hamilton himself has not 

been forgotten. Scattered through our country there are single 

ministers, even of our own Church, who have fallen upon some 
production of his, and have hoarded it up as a rare treasure trove. 

The entertaining author of the Lamp of the Temple says that Dr. 

Stowell’s biography of Hamilton, “a rag of a book,” “shows 

that it is quite possible to write a very bad biography of a very 

great man.” “It is not enough to say that it was a bad biog- 
raphy ; it is the worst biography of a glorious man we ever 
read.” 

Hamilton was celebrated for his conversational powers, his 
wide range of learning, his commanding oratory. His sermons 
remind us of what we heard once said of Dempster in his 
younger days: “ He laid his foundations in the skies, and built 
upward.” There isa grandeur in their build, there is a largeness 
in their component parts, that reminds you of an old cathedral. 
Of all American preachers he reminds us most of Henry B. Bas- 
eom. But what strikes one as a difference is, that with Bascom 
the grand pulpit oration was the end; when he had finished and 
received the assurance that his sermon was an oratorical success 
his entire object seemed gained. With the burning as well as 
lofty soul of Hamilton it was but a means, an instrument, upon 
which, as a production, he set no high estimate, since he was look- 
ing to a further end—the success of the cause for which he 
wrought. 

His sermons cannot be recommended as a model. They serve 
as a mental stimulus. They are grand Miltonian poems. At the 
same time they are rich unfoldings of sacred truths, clothed in a 
style that tasks our language, and ennobling conceptions that task 
the reader’s imagination. 

The Prefatory Memoir of the author is—and we know not why 
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the title-page fails to say—written by Bishop Simpson. This 
Memoir is not, like Stowell’s, “a rag of a book,” but it does 
slender justice to Hamilton’s stature of manhood. 


—_—_——__—____ 


An Apology for the True Christian Divinity, As the Same is Held Forth and 
Preached by the People in Scorn called Quakers. Being a Full Explanation 
and Vindication of their Principles and Doctrines, by Many Arguments deduced 
from Scripture and Right Reason. By Robert BaRciay. Original Edition in 
Latin. First English Edition, 1678. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo., pp. 384. 
Manchester: William Irvin. 1869. 

Whether there exists an American edition of Barclay’s celebrated 

Apology we know not. We have not seen it since our boy- 

hood, when we read it with singular interest. The copy before 

us reaches us from England, with greetings from an unknown 

“ Friend,” whose autographical name is “ Joseph Armfield, South 

Place, Finsbury.” There is a grave and simple dignity in Barclay’s 

style which well represents the cause he explains and defends. 

There is much of a true and rich evangelicism in the doctrines 

he presents ; much that is apostolical in his spirit. He is true to 

the doctrines of, the Trinity, the Atonement, the perfection of 

Christian life, the free probation of man. There is a great truth 

in the doctrine of the “Inner Light.” But when we come to his 

doctrine of worship, we at once see why it is, that with so much 
that is beautiful and holy, Quakerism is dwindling to a failure. 

This doctrine is a form of the old Antinomian “ wait God’s time.” 

The Christian soul must be a passivity until the Spirit breathes it 

into activity. Voluntary and stated worship is idolatry. From 

this view arise inactivity, stupor, and death. We are sorry; 
there is so much that is sweet and tranquilizing in true Quaker 
piety that we can ill spare it in these noisy days. 


—_ + —-——__— 


Lane's Bibelwerk. Proverbs, by Dr. Otto Zéckler, Professor of Theology at Grief- 
wald. Translated and Edited by Rev. Cartes AIKEN, Ph. D., Union College. 
Ecclesiastes, by Otto Zockler. Edited by Professor TAYLER Lewis. Translated 
by Professor WILLIAM WELLS, Union College. Song of Solomon, by Otto 
Zoéckler. Translated, with additions, by W. H. Green, D. D., Professor, Prince- 
ton College. 8vo., pp. 594. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


This volume is, we think, the gem of the set. After Genesis, no 
part of the Old Testament presents a more perplexing problem 
than these products of the Solomonian Theosophy. The blended 
genius of Germany and America has contrived to furnish as good 
a solution of the whole as ever was bound in a single volume. 
In Proverbs we find inspiration coming to the sphere of com- 
mon sense and practical good conduct, exhibiting religion in 
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its shaping contact on every-day life. In Ecclesiastes we find the 
same inspiration sympathizing with the perplexities of Rational- 
ism, and gently guiding it to the fear of God. In the Songs we 
have a type of a future in which this practical Ethic is to be in- 
spired, and this Rationalism is to be illumined with the power and 
presence of a divine love. 





Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, with Special Reference to the 
Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tiibinger School. By Grore@e P. FisuEr, 
Professor in Yale College. New and enlarged Edition. 8vo., pp. 620. New 
York: Scribner & Co. 1870. 

This is a new edition of a work which we have already noticed 

with high commendation. The skeptical theories of Baur and the 

other Tiibingen divines are counteracted by Neander and Schaff 
in their apostolic histories, by a counter statement of the facts, 
with sidelong argumentative replies; but there is no formal 
answer in our language so full and complete as this. The Life of 

St. Paul by Renan, lately republished in this country, is to a 

great degree a transformation of the theories of Baur into facti- 

tious history, and so far these Essays are a refutation of this 
book, 

In the present edition Professor Fisher has added an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, bringing the discussion to the present hour. 

They materially increase the value of the work. 





The Apostolical and Primitive Church Popular in its Government, Informal in its 
Worship. A Manual on Prelacy and Ritualism. Carefully Revised and adapted 
to these Discussions. By Lyman CoLemay, D.D., Professor in Lafayette Col- 
lege, author of “ Ancient Christianity Exemplified,” ete. 12mo., pp. 413. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 

Dr. Coleman was a personal friend of Neander’s; and as Nean- 
der’s Introduction, written for the book, evinces, the views of the 
eminent German are in general by him well represented. Dr. 
Coleman conclusively shows that no proof whatever exists that a 
successional triad of orders was ever established by divine author- 
ity as the test or condition of the reality of a Church. He does 
not disprove that the Church is entitled to shape herself to such 
organic form as enables her to be most effective in spreading the 
knowledge of Christ. Ordination is the test that authenticates 
the rank of the individual in his particular Church, not the test 
that authenticates the validity of a Church itself, We are vant 
to Dr. Coleman for an able and learned work, 
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Immortality. Four Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge, being 
the Hulsean Leccures for 1868, By J. J. Stewart Perowntz, B. D., Vice-Prin- 
cipal, and Professor of Hebrew, in St. David’s College, Lampeter Prebendary of 
St. David’s, ete. 16mo., pp. 153. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1870. 


Professor Perowne has produced thoughts somewhat fresh upon 
an old subject. He belongs to the most modern evangelical 
school of Christian thought, and his work retraces the old argu- 
ment in view of the effronteries of the modern Materialism and 


Atheism. 


The Hebrew Bible. Revised and Carefully Examined. By Myer Levi Lerreris. 
8vo., pp. 1,284. New York: John Wiley & Son. 1869. 

This is a beautiful imprint of the Hebrew Old Testament. Its 

letter is clear, bold, and well defined. This edition has a stand- 

ard reputation for accuracy of text, and may be safely recom- 

mended to students inquiring for the right Hebrew Bible. 





Music-Hall Sermons. By WiuutaAM H. H. Murray, Pastor of Par«-street Church, 
Boston. 12mo., pp. 276. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. 


The pastor of Park-street Church wields a keen and glittering 
blade. He has home truths to tell, and he tells them with a home- 


coming power. 





~~ =—~< 
oe 


Foreign Theological Publications. 


Apologetische Beitrage. I. Die Wunderthaten des Herrn, II. Die Leidensgeschichte 
des Herrn. (Apologetical Contributions. I. The Miracles of our Lord. II. The 
History of our Lord’s Passion.) By F. L. STEINMEYER. 8vo., pp. 254, 253, 
Berlin: Wiegandt & Greben. 1866. 

Dr. Steinmeyer is one of the most earnest and evangelical theolo- 

gians of Northern Germany, and his course of lectures on Pastoral 

Theology has made his room one of the most frequented in the 

Berlin University. That he is well able to perform good service 

in the apologetical field, now better and more largely cultivated 

than ever before, is abundantly proved in the present work. He 
directs his attention specially to the question of Christ’s miracles 
and death, and shows that, internally, they are neither impossible 
nor improbable, but, on the contrary, that the accounts of his 
miracles, as furnished by the Gospels, are highly probable ; nay, 
that their non-occurrence would have been most unlikely. They 
are more than a proof of Christ’s divinity, because they are an 
essential part of his system for restoring man to his lost unity 
with God. There is a distinction between Christ’s miracles as 
performed by his hand and word, and those performed by the 
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glory of the Father upon the Son. Among the latter belong 
Christ’s miraculous birth and resurrection. In order to prove 
the credibility of the Gospel narratives, it must be shown, first, 
that Christ possessed miraculous power; and, second, that he per- 
formed those miracles which the Evangelists report. Now, ac- 
cording to Prophecy, the Gospels and the Epistles—the united 
testimony of the whole Bible—Christ was the Messiah, the Son of 
God ; and if he were this, it would be impossible that he should 
not have the power of performing miracles. Twesten says: 
“The greatest miracle of the Scriptures is the origin of God’s 
kingdom in its twofold evolution, the preparatory Israelitish 
Theocracy, and its definitive form in the origin of Christianity ; 
all other miracles are grouped around this as accompanying phe- 
nomena.” In this sentiment Dr. Steinmeyer heartily coincides. 
In weighing the worth of Christ’s miracles, we must not regard 
them as a mere triumph over nature, but must look at the mean- 
ing of them, which was the triumph over sin. They were signs 
of the coming kingdom of God, symbols of the blessings contained 
in God’s kingdom, proofs of the effective power of God’s kingdom, 
and prophecies of its future glory. In studying the miracles of 
Christ, we fail to catch their meaning unless we look clearly at 
God’s kingdom, and observe them as being designed for it. 
Taking these thoughts as a basis, all of Christ’s miracles fall into 
four groups: miracles as symptoms; miracles as symbols; mir- 
acles as proofs; miracles as prophecies. In reference to the 
question of Christ’s death, and its relation to all mankind, Dr. 
Steinmeyer makes no concession whatever, save, perhaps, on the 
score of God’s wrath, but contends that the history of the suffer- 
ing Saviour, as the Evangelists relate, presupposes that he was 
designed by the Father as a propitiation for human sin; that the 
sin of the world was, so to speak, exhausted by the suffering of 
the Saviour. 

Too much praise cannot be awarded the author for the pains 
with which he has examined the entire literature of the subject, 
though, if he can be said to err at all, it is in too frequently cut- 
ting the thread of his argument by citation. Yet it would be 
difficult to find a writer who demeans himself more independently 
amid such an array of excellent company. He follows every 
stage of Christ’s arrest, trial, crucifixion, and death, in minute 
detail, explaining all apparent or alleged discrepancies between 
the Gospels, meeting every natural theory started by the sl.eptics 
of all classes by the acuteness of his reasoning, constuutly ap 
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pealing to the meaning of the original text, examining the deep 
psychological causes controlling the actions of both Christ’s ene- 
mies and disciples, and unfolding the great purpose of God igno- 
rantly subserved by the Jews, until their guilt reached its climax 
at the same moment that the redemption of man became an his- 
torical fact. 


—_———__>_—__— 


Der Kampf der Lutherischen Kirche um Iuthers Lehre vom Abendmahl im Refor- 
mationszeitalter. Im Zusammenhang mit der gesammten Lehrentwicklung dieser 
Zeit dargestellt. (The Conflict of the Lutheran Church on Luther’s Doctrine of 
the Lord's Supper, in the Time of the Reformation, in Connection with the 
whole Doctrinal Development of this Period.) Von Dr. Hetnricu Scum, 
8vo., pp. xxiv, 344. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs. 1868, S 

From the stand-point of the “straightest sect ” of the Lutherans, 

The author seems to be alarmed that, amid the general restless- 

ness under the old theological restraints of Lutheranism, the 

doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is coming in for its share of criti- 
cism, if not of actual change. Let us recall just what Luther 

held on this point: 1. That in the Lord’s Supper there is such a 

union of the bread with the body of Christ, and of the wine 

with the blood of Christ, that the one is presented in, with, and 
by the other, (in, cum, et sub pane et vino ;) 2. The mouth is the 
organ by which the one is received as well as the other, (mandu- 
catio oralis ;) 3. That the body and blood are communicated to 
all who receive it, whether believers or unbelievers. Dr. Schmid 
aims to show that Luther never changed this view of the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper—which we think a very doubtful compli- 
ment—and that therefore the Lutheran Church of the present 
day will prove false to its principles, and must necessarily de- 
cline, if it renounce one iota of Luther’s opinion on this point. 

To carry out this object it was necessary to travel over the 

whole field of agitation on the doctrine from the time of the 

Wittenberg Concord to the adoption of the Form of Concord, 

and he does this with critical care and historical fidelity. The 

work is introduced by a statement of its general object. The 
principal divisions are: The Wittenberg Concord ; Has Luther’s 

Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper been expressed in the Confessional 

Writings of the Lutheran Church? Has the Confessional Position 

of the Lutheran Church been changed by the Transformations 

which Melanchthon introduced into the Augustana? The West- 
phalian Controversy ; The Bremen Controversy ; The Controversy 
in the Palatinate ; The Entrance of the Wiirtemberg Theologians 
into the Controversy; The Drama in Electoral Saxony; The 
Efforts of the Princes for attaining Ecclesiastical Peace. The 
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account of Luther’s controversy with Zwingli (pp. 29-55) on the 
Lord’s Supper, which Dr. Schmid clothes with really dramatic 
interest, strikes us as the best part of his book, His description 
of Luther’s wrath when Froschauer, a bookseller of Zurich, sent 
him Leo Jude’s Latin translation of the Bible, is a picture of 
itself. He even has the frankness to tell us what Luther said, 
after indignantly sending the book back, that he wanted Frosch- 
aucr to send him no more books, that he would have no share in 
the blasphemous teaching of the Swiss Reformers, whom it would 
be a blessing to the Church to get rid of as soon as possible, and 
that the judgment of Zwingli would certainly overtake his 
followers if they kept on in that way. Bullinger’s remark on 
reading Luther’s letter is well known: “ May God pardon his 
great sin!” Luther’s case, as might be expected, is defended 
with all the devotion of a disciple. But, as a clear historical 
statement of the controversy on the doctrine in question during 
the period of the Reformation, we doubt whether this work has 
its superior in German theology. It merits a place, on this 
special doctrine, beside Planck’s History of Protestant Theology 
from Luther’s Death to the Introduction of the Form of Concord, 
and Heppe’s History of German Protestantism, to both of which 
works it may be regarded as an indispensable supplement. 





Lehrbuch der Biblischen Theologie des Neuen Testaments. (Manual of the Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament.) Von Dr. Bernnarp Weiss, Professor der 
Theologie. 8vo., pp. xii, 756. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 1868. 

The starting-point for biblical theology, according to Dr. Weiss, 

is not the life of Jesus in itself, in its historical course, but the 

ideas which were based on the earliest tradition by the New Tes- 
tament writers, These ideas were conditioned first by the doc- 
trine of Jesus himself, so far as it explained his person and his 
appearance. In this sense a representation of the doctrines of 

Jesus forms the fundamental section of biblical theology, while 

the facts of his life can only be considered so far as they are as- 

sumed in this doctrine, or made the standard for understand- 
ing it. 

Professor Weiss first gives an introduction on the biblical the- 
ology of the New Testament, in which he traces the growth of 
the separation of ecclesiastical from New Testament theology ; 
how the Reformation produced a return to the New Testament 
standard; how the systematic attempt was again made, through 
Sebastian Schmidt, Hilsemann, Baier, Weissmann, and Zickler, 
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covering a space of almost a century, (1671-1765,) to sepurate 
the contents of the Scriptures from dogmatics, and how Neander 
was the first to spiritually conceive and scientifically establish the 
real science of New Testament theology. As for the scope of the 
work, we must be content simply to state its outline. Introduc- 
tion to the Biblical Theology of the New Testament. Part I: 
The Doctrine of Jesus according to the Oldest Tradition. Part 
II: The Original Apostolical Doctrinal Type in the Pre-Pauline 
Period. Part III: Paulinism. Part IV: The Original Apos- 
tolical Doctrinal Type in the Post-Pauline Period. Part V: 
The Johannean Theology. 

In our view, no portion of the book is so interesting as this last 
part, bearing on the Johannean theology. The language with 
which he opens it is worthy of repetition: 

The biblical and theological worth of John’s Gospel is by no means dependent 
on the denial of its credibility. A strict distinction between the substance of the 
words of Jesus, arising from faithful recollection, and their Johannean conception 
and representation, is neither possible nor necessary, since they were his spiritual 
possession only in the form delivered by the preceding Evangelists, but yet essen- 
tially decided his own doctrinal view. Yet biblical theology must distinguish, in 
various ways, between what Jolin expressly describes as the doctrine of the Muas- 


ter, and that which was developed from it by an individual and independent con- 
ception of it. 


Of John’s Gospel he says further: 


It represents the appearance of Jesus throughout from the point of view of the 
popular Messianic idea. The scriptural prophecy of the Messiah is proved to be 
fulfilled in manifold ways. The promised Messiah is recognized upon the basis of 
Christ's self-testimony, as the only begotten Son of the Father. John beheld 
his divine glory in Christ’s works, proving his omnipotence, as well as in his words, 
proving his omniscience. 





_ 
i ied 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Sketches of Creation: A Popular View of Some of the Grand Conclusions of the 
Sciences in Reference to the History of Matter and of Life. Together with a 
Statement of the Intimations of Science respecting the Primordial Condition 
and the Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. By ALEXANDER 
WiscHEL, LL.D., Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the University 
of Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Survey. With Illustrations. 
12mo., pp. 459. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 


Professor Winchell clothes, in a very rich and popular style, the 
grand hypotheses of scientific men with regard to the origin of 
the earth in nebular fire and its termination in solar fire. Z/ypoth- 
eses we call these ; for as yet no demonstration of truth has taken 
them from the rank of probabilities, Of this fact the title gives 
warning, and we could wish that the body of the work had some- 
times given the “statements ” a little less categorical air. 
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Primordially, all matter existed in a state of heated vapor dif- 
fused through immensity; which having acquired centers, con- 
centrated in the process of cooling into an immense whirling 
vapory globe. This globe, in its revolutions, flung off successive 
masses of its nebulous matter, which, in like whirling and cocling 
conditions, also condensed into so many fire-globes revolving 
around the great central flaming globe. The solar system thus 
came into being as an immense spinning wheel of globes revolv- 
ing around the central hub. Each of the globes flung off lesser 
globes, which became their attendant moons. 

Upon the fire-ball which we call earth there gathered, by refrig- 
eration, a rocky crust. Through its thickening shell the turbu- 
lent fires within upheaved the mountains and continents upon the 
surface. The humid elements of the nebula, driven by the heat 
to the distant margin of the globe, when the cooling process was 
sufficiently advanced condensed into water, and descending in a 
cosmical storm of a thousand years’ duration, became the ocean, 
Then came the first vital spark, animating a jelly mite, whose 
descendants are still visible to the microscope of the present day ; 
an infinitesimal monument of the permanence of species! Then 
rose the four great separate columns of life, ascending through all 
the geologic aeons; each column embracing a variety of forms 
within its own circle, yet never transgressing its own periphery ; 
all the columns advancing in perfection, not by an unbroken line of 
developments, but by a series of new but analogous creations. 
These creations science has never yet been able to extricate from the 
category of miracles of blended wisdom and power. The last great 
upheaval, being in the arctic region, poured a cosmical glacier down 
upon our hemisphere, which in its awful power really improved 
the earth’s surface for future purposes. After this great glacier- 
period appeared Man, the capital of life, the fulfillment of a 
countless series of types and prophecies in the great scripture of 
creation. He appeared inthe completeness of his humanity, with 
a vast unbridged chasm between him and the lower orders. His 
nature and history indicate that in him is the terminus; no 
higher species is to appear as the result of any future geologic 
epoch. 

The remnants of the glacier-period, still existing in Central 
Europe, indicate that it has hardly yet closed. The stupendous 
antiquity claimed for man is, therefore, not maintainable. The 
fact that his early existence was contemporaneous with that of 
the cave-bear and mammoth only proves the late existence ot 
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those animals. They, like many other animals, whose extinction 
is matter of history, have disappeared during the human period. 
The Professor’s paragraphs on this subject will be read with 
interest. 

Of all this wonderful history science reveals a most inglorious 
termination. The rain-storms of thousands of years will level our 
mountains to the plain; and the rivers carrying the waters to the 
ocean will dry up the sources of irrigation, and reducing the con- 
tinents to a desert, will starve us all to death! Next, over the 
leveled continents, the waters gaining the ascendency, the ocean 
will spread her relentless sheet and drown us all! After a due 
number of millions of years the heat will have completely radia- 
ted from the earth, which will be thereby transformed into an 
ice-ball, freezing us all to death! After a few millions more, 
friction will have so diminished the earth’s orbit as, by the aid 
of gravitation, to fling us, with the rest of the planets, into the 
great burning sun, and burn us up! Finally, the sun itself will 
not only cool to an iceberg, but rush, by similar causes that have 
destroyed the earth, into the great central sun, of which it is but 
a planet, and that central sun into its central destroyer; and so 
on to the end of the chapter—if this awful chapter bas an end. 
Of all these direful conclusions science is sure—provided she is in 
possession of all the existing premises. The only contingency is, 
that some unknown premise may interfere and effect a different 
result. 

He who believes in the first advent and the incarnation is able 
also to believe in the second advent and the judgment. The ad- 
vent of Christ is the great direct interposition of divinity into the 
historical series of the great process of nature. It is the great 
connective between the supernatural and natural worlds. Hence 
the hypothetical certainties of science in regard to the natural 
future of our earth are to be held subject to possible supernatural 
variations. 

Professor Winchell is gifted with no ordinary power of invest- 
ing science with the attractiveness of romance. He handles a 
large affluence of language with masterly skill, and his vivid pic- 
tures and illustrative imageries are often blended with touches of 
quaint and graceful pleasantry. This great nature-history ends, 
indeed, not like a romance, at the zenith of felicity, but, like a 
tragedy, in tears and catastrophe. Earthly life is, indeed, pro- 
foundly tragic. It is the hope of immortality alone which gives 
any lofty ideality to man’s existence. It is by clinging fast to 
faith in God, in Immortality, in Revelation, that Professor Win- 
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chell is able to shed a relieving light upon the dismal contradic- 
tion between man’s high human history and the sole terminus 
that science is able to conjecture. We are glad to learn that we 







ae: are to receive from his able pen another volume, discussing “ The 
a Antiquity of the Human Race, the Unity of the Race, the Prime- 
a, val Condition of Man, Harmony of Mosaic and Geologic Cosmog- 
bl onies, the Foreshadowing of Man’s Birthplace, the Unity of 
if Creation, Teleological and Homological Design in Nature.” Snap- 
ae pish as many of our scientific writers persist in being toward the 
as, theologians, the theologians listen with great deference to what 
Hi the scientists say touching theological topics. We look with 
Oe interest for the coming volume. 
rig We think that even Professor Winchell makes some allusions 
pe of this kind (pp. 46, 47) which he will find it difficult to justify. 
Ae What “leading theologians” have said that the nebular hypoth- 
| é esis is atheistic ? On the other hand, if we rightly remember, it 





was upon this theory that La Place told Napoleon that he had 


a no need of the “hypothesis ” of a God. Upon the nebular theory 
e. it is that Herbert Spencer bases his denial of intelligence to the 
| | s Unknown Absolute. We could largely extend this list; and 
WG though we affirm no atheistic consequences, we doubt whether 
| ae many atheists can be found who do not assume this theory as a 
i postulate, With what propriety, then, can Professor Winchell 
| ee select “theologians” as responsible for this reproach? And, 
| Be then, why does the Professor say that Whewell and Buchanan 
* : were “crowded to a response ” before they “ admitted ” that the 


nebular theory is not to be atheistic? Both these theologians 
simply treated the subject in their professional routine, and were 
no more “crowded” than Professor Winchell. It seems that 
theologians can neither speak nor be silent without encountering 
this jaunty arrogance from certain “leading” savans. We 
suggest to them that the epoch of the plantations has past, and 








. 3 it is time that “ plantation manners” should have fossilized with 
, A them. 
a : 
iE 
La i 
| fee The Tripartite Nature of Man—Spirit, Soul, and Body. Applied to Illustrate and 
if Explain the Doctrines of Original Sin, the New Birth, the Disembodied State, 


and the Spiritual Body. By Rev. J. B. HEarD, M. A. Second Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. 8vo., pp. 363. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1868. 

ng Mr. Heard divides man’s nature into spirit, soul, and body ; or 
God-consciousness, self-consciousness, and sense-consciousness, 

Before the fall, these existed in their due proportionate power. 

By the fall, the spirit, or God-consciousness, has become dead- 
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ened. The spirit, pnewma, exists in fallen man in the form of 
conscience. It is quickened in conversion, and obtains greater 
and more complete ascendency by sanctification. At death the 
sense-consciousness is dropped, and the soul and pnewna coexist 
in the intermediate state, undergoing an increasing spiritual con- 
centration from the sensible to the inner sphere. Hence, when 
at the resurrection the sense-consciousness is restored, the whole 
is so permeated by spirit as to be a spiritual body. 

Mr. Heard’s book is rather interesting, though it does not 
appear to be the work of a master mind. We think he errs in 
confining the highest range of the threefold nature exclusively 
to the religious side. A true philosophy does find in man an 
upper transcendental department, embracing the intuitions or pure 
reason. Here lies the superiority in kind of human over brute 
mind. By these intuitions we cognize the Infinite, the Eternal, 
the Ethical, and the Divine. No enlargement, no intensificatien 
of brute thought, would produce these ideas. They are additions 
to, not developments of, animal mind. Now of this higher depart- 
ment of man’s mental nature the religious side is what Mr. Heard 
calls God-consciousness, a term of very unacceptable uncouthness. 
The amiable and pious materialist, David Hartley, invented the 
far preferable term theoputhy (admitting theopathic and theopath- 
tvally) to express the same thing, namely, man’s susceptibility 
to the religious emotions. Of this higher department, the vove 
of Greek philosophy, the tvévua of the New Testament, is the 
sacred side. And with this enlargement we think the tripartite 
nature of man is a truth to be recognized both in philosophy and 
theology. Beyond all question man shares the vegetative life ot 
plants, the animal life of brutes, and the pneumatic life of spirit- 
ual intelligences. The anima gives individuality to the prewma; 
the preuma gives an immortality to the anima. On this subject 
our readers may consult an article translated by us from Ol]shau- 
sen, in our Quarterly for April, 1859, which develops, we think, 
the real truth upon this subject. 





Principles of a System of Philosophy. An Essay toward solving some of the more 
Difficult Questions in Metaphysics aud Religion. By AvustIN BiERBOWER, 
A.M. 16mo., pp. 240. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1870. 

Mr. Bierbower’s so-called system is an elaboration of the ordinary 

prineiple of Theodicy that even Omnipotence is limited in its ope- 

rations by absolute necessity, being under the law of non-contra- 
diction. This principle lies at the basis of Professor Bledsve’s 
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very able Theodicy ; it is analyzed in our own work on the Free- 
dom of the Will. Mr. Bierbower has done the work in the style 
of an independent and individualistic thinker, and his work is well 
worthy the attention ofmetaphysicians. His Theodicy is Arminian ; 
we may safely say ultra-Arminian, as he maintains that as God’s 
omnipotence is qualified by non-contradiction, so is his omniscience. 
As omnipotent power cannot be supposed to do the undoable, so 
infinite knowledge, in order to be infinite, is not required to know 
the unknowable. Calvinists decry this principle as undeifying 
God, as our notice of Dr. Schaff’s folly on this point in our last 
Quarterly illustrates ; but Calvinists really assume the same princi- 
ple at every step, and their own system is built upon it. Mr. Bier- 
bower is a young writer; has gone to Germany for awhile; and we 
predict for him, as a true born metaphysician, (as rare a being as 
a true born poet,) a future of which this youthful production is 
but an omen. 





History, Biography, and Topography. 
The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Authorized translation from the German. 

12mo., pp. 346. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 

This book is destined to be a permanent classic. It has a mission 
peculiarly its own. In the entire great discussion of the Refor- 
mation nothing so perplexes the honest inquirer as the wholesale 
Romanistic denunciation of every adverse statement as “a Prot- 
estant lie.” So fundamental are the questionings of the truthful- 
ness of every Protestant statement, or the genuineness of any 
quotation, however well authenticated, that the very fact that it 
is in a Protestant book becomes, even to a Protestant, a ground 
of doubt. But this book is written by a Catholic. Its learning 
is profound and absolute beyond any question. Its tone is calm 
and self-possessed, its style transparent and gently eloquent. It 
is Popery described by an adherent of the Pope. 

And it is a terrible picture. No Protestant need desire to see 
it drawn in darker colors or with more faithful strokes. No one 
who believes in its narrative need ever doubt any standard Prot- 
estant book. It authenticates the great indictment, and renders 
its worst counts credible. We have here true honest Catholicism, 
in the light of historic research, making its explicit confessions to 
the nineteenth century. It is a step taken toward bringing the 
discussion to a clear conclusion when truth comes at last, from the 
Catholic side, in fullness and power. 
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The first chapter of twenty pages deals with the Syllabus, and 
expounds its issue with the freedom and progress of the nine- 
teenth century. Nearly fifty pages handles the infallibility of 
the Popes; showing the blunders, contradictions, and heresies of 
former Popes, and stating, as the verdict of history, that no in- 
fallibility, and in fact no Popeship, was ascribed to the Bishop of 
Rome in the early centuries. Then comes the most appalling 
chapter of “ Forgeries.” It takes forty-six pages of this work to 
give the details of the forgeries upon which the claims of the 
Popedom were first based; to which are added twelve pages of 
“Dominican Forgeries,” perpetrated at a later period for the 
same purpose. It requires this extent of space to untold these 
demonstrated lies ; not because they are difficult to prove or com- 
plex in their details, but because they are multitudinous in num- 
ber, stupendous in magnitude, and involving a narrative of 
deliberate dishonesty that challenges the world for a parallel. 
Nor are they at all irrelevant in the argument. Upon these stu- 
pendous lies, as a foundation, the Popedom is built. When his- 
torical criticism placed their absolute dishonesty beyond debate, 
the Popedom was logically ended; but, alas! the structure of 
power had acquired such strength that it stands firm long after 
the foundations of apparent truth are removed. 

The chapter on the Inquisition possesses a tearful and profound 
interest. Janus shows that the Court of Rome uniformly was the 
disgrace of Christendom by its debaucheries, dishonesties, and 
manifold immoralities ; and that it established the Inquisition to 
crush the moral outcry of the Christian conscience. The entire 
succession of Popes after its establishment personally insisted on 
the utmost rigor of its inflictions. “The indication and carrying 
out must be ascribed to the Popes alone.” The pretext that it is 
not the Church, but the civil magistrate, that is responsible for the 
inquisitorial executions, is thus handled : 


The binding force of the laws against heretics lay not in the authority of secu- 
lar princes, but in the sovereign dominion of life and death over all Christians, 
claimed by the Popes as God’s representatives on earth.* Every prince or civil 
magistrate, according to the constant doctrine of the Court.of Rome, was to be 
compelled simply to carry out the sentence of the inquisitors, by the following 
process: first, the magistrates were themselves excommunicated on their refusal, 
and then all who held intercourse with them. If this was not enough, the city 
was laid under interdict. If resistance was still prolonged, the officials were de- 
prived of their posts, and, when all these means were exhausted, the city was 
deprived of intercourse with other cities, and its Bishop’s see removed. 


On.the cruelties of the Inquisition, take the following passage : 


The tribunal, as carried on in all important points down to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and described in Eymerich’s classical work, presents a phenomenon singular 
* As Innocent ITI. expressly states it, “non puri hominis sed veri Dei vicemgerens.” 
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in human history. Here mere suspicion sufficed for the application of torture; it 
was by an act of grace that you were imprisoned for life between four narrow 
walls, and fed on bread and water, and it was a conscientious obligation for a son 
to give up his own father to torture, perpetual imprisonment, or the stake. Here 
the accused was not allowed to know the names of his accusers, and all means of 
legal protection were withheld from him; there was no right of appeal, and no aid 
of legal adviser allowed him. Any lawyer who undertook his cause would have 
incurred excommunication. Two witnesses were enough to secure conviction, and 
even the depositions of those refused a hearing in all other trials, either from per- 
sonal enmity to the accused, or on account of public infamy, such as perjurers, 
panders, and malefactors, were admitted. The inquisitor was forbidden to show 
any pity ; torture in its severest form was the usual means of extorting confessions. 
No recantation or assurance of orthodoxy could save the accused; he was allowed 
confession, absolution, and communion, and his profession of repentance and 
change of mind was accepted in foro sacramenti, but he was told at the same time 
that it would not be accepted judicially, and he must die if he were a relapsed 
heretic. Lastly, to fill up the measure, his innocent family was deprived of its 
property by legal confiscation, half of it passing into the Papal treasury, the other 
half into the hands of the inquisitors. Life only, said Innocent IIL, was to be 
left to the sons of misbelievers, and that as an act of merey. They were therefore 
made incapable of civil offices and dignities. 


To us as American freemen a most vital point is the issue of 
Rome with constitutional freedom, The Syllabus, as Janus 
shows, pronounces “ modern civilization” a “damnable error ;” 
and then he adds, “ Every existing constitution in Europe, with 
the sole exception of Russia .and the Roman States, is an out- 
growth of this modern civilization.” He shows how the spiritual 
claims of Rome do truly arrogate absolute power of every thing 
human, whether religious or political. He shows historically, not 
only that such claims have been executed to the full extent of 
Romish power, but that to the latest dates Rome has been the 
foe of European freedom. “The modern civil constitutions, and 
the efforts for selfgovernment and the limitation of arbitrary 
royal power, are in the strongest contradiction to Ultramontan- 
ism, the very kernel and ruling principle of which is the consoli- 
dation of absolutism in the Church. . . .Hence the profound 
hatred, at the bottom of the soul of every genuine Ultramontane, 
of free institutions and the whole constitutional system.” 

The Pope cursed the English Magna Charta, and excommuni- 
cated the English barons who obtained it. The Pope condemned 
the French constitution after the fall of the first Bonaparte. Par- 
liaments in Bavaria, Italy, and Austria are his abhorrence. In 
view of this war, waged by the Papacy to the stretch of 
its power against civil liberty, significant is the statement 
that in the C&cumenical Council the Bishops from America 
(we can scarce call these individuals American Bishops) are 
among the most determinate supporters of the infallible autocracy 
of the old Italian despot. Noone who reads Janus can doubt that 
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every one of these mitered gentlemen is an enemy of American free- 
dom. These dark, designing tools of a foreign despot only want 
the power! If allegiance to a foreign power disqualifies for 
American citizenship, these men are bound by the ties of the 
most abject devotion to the most concentrated of all foreign des- 
potisms. No government on earth has an oath of so iron-clad a 
force as that which binds the American papist, clerical and secu- 
lar, to that decrepit, old, Italian priest. That allegiance pretends 
to be only spiritual; but let the hour of trial come, and the spir- 
itual swallows all human interests. Give him the power and the 
Pope would give the word, and the Inquisition, in all its rigors, 
would darken over this very city of New York and this very 
nation of free America. That power they can never acquire, but 
they deserve none the less our detestation for the will we know 
they possess. Wheneverthe Popish priest stalks through our streets, 
we know him as a man who would put the thumb-screw on us if 
he could. The meek-faced nun, conscientious and pious as she is, 
bears in her subdued face the marks of that abject obedience to 
the lords of her soul which would actuate her, at their bidding, 
to hold the bowl that catches the blood flowing from tortured 
limbs. Accursed be that dark and bloody system that in the 
name of all that is holy can thus twist the gentlest fibers of the 
human soul into a complicity with all that is atrocious. That 
power, thank God, will never come; but none the less burning is 
our indignation at the American demagogues that play into the 
hands of these enemies of our freedom and our country. 


————__>—___—— 


John Wesley's Place in Church History, Determined with the Aid of Facts and 
Documents unknown to, or unnoticed by, his Biographers. By R. Denny Ur- 
LIN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law; Member of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy; Author of “ The Office of Trustee,” etc. ete. 12mo., pp. 272. London, Ox- 
ford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1870. 


The reader who expects to find in the present volume a philosoph- 
ical attempt to fix the true status of Wesley in history is doomed 
to disappointment. [le will tind simply a one-sided, though not 
uncandid, contribution, from a High Churchman, to. a discussion 
going on in England on the subject of bringing English Methodism 
into organic subjection to the English hierarchy. Itis written in 
achaste, gentlemanly, and conciliatory style. It professes to show 
that Wesley was a diligent student of the Fathers of the first three 
centuries; that he drew many of the peculiarities of Methodism, 
both doctrinal and institutional, from the primitive Greek Church ; 
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that he personally to the last observed many ritualisms, which he 
did not prescribe to others; and that he had a sermon, which he 
preached repeatedly to his preachers, against separation from the 
Church, and against administering the ordinances without Epis- 
copal ordination, and which, indeed, he delivered forthe last time 
about a year before his death. 

Among the ritualisms practiced, or at least believed in, as it is 
claimed, by Wesley in his earlier years, yet after the formation 
of his Societies, was prayers for the pious dead. In proof of this 
fact a memorandum, professing such belief, is found in his hand- 
writing, on which paper is also a catalogue of the names belong- 
ing to one of his religious classes. 

This discussion we may safely leave in the hands of our English 
brethren, so far as England is concerned. So far as American 
Methodism is concerned, Wesley most wisely founded our Epis- 
copacy. For this act, although not at all necessary to the validity 
of our Church and ministry, we cannot be too grateful to God. 
He gave us a Bishop earlier than the Church of England gave a 
Bishop to America. Ours here is the oldest Episcopate. It may 
be, indeed, that practically the question of ordaining for us an 
ordaining minister was a question of life or death to American 
Methodism. Death, total death it would have been, had we been 
subjected to the absolute ukase of a Hobart, forbidding the exist- 
ence of a prayer-meeting! Far more would the same narrow- 
minded ecclesiastic have extinguished the camp-meeting, the 
class-meeting, the love-feast, the watch-night, and the revival. 
And this goes conclusively against the whole system of Church 
despotism founded on the doctrine of an exclusive jure divino 
successional ordination and sacrament. It puts the freedom of a 
spiritual people into the hands of a close corporation, compacted 
together by a corporeal and manual performance. As an expe- 
dient form of recognition in any organized Church, sanctioned 
through ages, the imposition of hands will ever be retained. But 
to make it the divine cement of an immutable hierarchy is one of 
the departing follies of Christendom. 

Our Episcopalian friends in this country cannot clear their 
heads of the fancy that we Methodists feel the existence of a cer- 
tain defect in our Church from the absence of a successional 
Episcopate, and that the only difficulty of reunion arises from our 
reluctance to re-ordination. They are totally mistaken. If it 
would advance the cause of pure Christianity and peace, we 
would consent to be re-ordained every day in the year. But to 
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replace ourselves under the Episcopal close-corporation, which an 
obligatory successionalism creates, would be submitting alive to 
a fossilization. 





History of the Apostolic Church. With a General Introduction to Church History. 
By Patni Scuarr, Professor in the Theological Seminary at Mercersburgh, Pa. 
Translated by Epwarp D, YEOMANS. 8vo., pp. 684. New York: CHARLES 
ScRIBNER. 1867. 


We have had occasion to use Dr. Schaff’s work as a reference, and 
we are able to speak highly of its quality. Church History, rather 
than Theology, appears to us to be the learned author’s forte. The 
volume opens with an extensive survey of the Literature of Ecclesi- 
astical History, furnishing to the student a view of the whole 
ground. These chapters are truly valuable, both from the views 
presented and from the impulse they are calculated to give, in our 
country, to this great department of Christian study. The ideal 
presented by Dr. Schaff of Church History is the true one; and, 
pursued in accordance with that idea, rich, practical fruit can be 
gathered from that field. 

In tracing the events, portraying the characters, and discussing 
the principles presented by his subject, Dr. Schaff shows the power 
of a master. He excels in giving a compact summing up of the 
entire materials of a topic. Even where we object to his process 
or conclusions, we feel that the views we oppose are stated in a 
standard and classical style. In going over the same ground with 
Pressensé, we find him no way inferior in learning or power of 
statement. But, by separating the discussion from the narrative, 
Pressensé has written a far more readable history. Effort is re- 
quired to study Schaff; effort is required to stop reading Pressensé. 

We fully agree with Dr. Schaff, that the ultra-Protestantism 
which refuses to recognize European Catholicism as a Church, and 
as a great Christian development, plays dangerously into the hands 
of skepticism. He does not overstate the good done by medieval 
Catholicism. Modern Europe owes a vast debt even to the Papacy, 
and, we might add, even to some of its prominent vices. Nor 
need we say that the Church of Thomas 4 Kempis, Pascal, 
and Fénélon has afforded a saintship of high order. But when 
he uses that asan argument to prove that the Papacy is not Anti- 
christ, however true the conclusion, it is not proved by the logic. 
He seems to us to forget, as he seldom does, the opposite phases 
thatthe same object often presents. Human governments, for in- 
stance, on one side, are truly the deasts that Daniel pictures them ; 
but, on the other side, they are, with Paul, the ministers of God. 
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In arguing that Papacy is not Antichrist because Rome is a true 
successional Church, does he not forget that Antichrist sitteth in 
the temple of God? 2 Thess. ii, 4. And when he argues from 
John that Papacy cannot be Antichrist, because Antichrist denies 
that Christ has come in the flesh, does he not overlook how John, 
in a secondary sense, declares that there were elementally many 
Antichrists, even in his own day? It is a fearful initial fact that 
Antichrist, if to be identified with the beast of the Apocalypse, is 
located by the apocalyptic writer at Rome. However we may 
doubt what this Antichrist is, no one can doubt where it is, And 
if Antichrist, at Rome, sitteth in the temple of God, then Anti- 
christ is located and seated in the Romish Christian Church. 


Outlines of Wesleyan Bibliography ; or, A Record of Methodist Literature from the 
Beginning. In two parts: The first containing the publications of John and 
Charles Wesley arranged in order of time; the second those of Methodist Preach- 
ers alphabetically arranged. By G. Ospory, D.D. 8vo. London: Wesleyan 
Conference Office. 1869. 


Dr. Osborn’s volume is very valuable as a permanent record, 
and as a convenient reference for the literary few. 

The enumerations presented by Dr. Osborn in his preface are 
noteworthy. During a period of a hundred and thirty years the 
Methodist ministry has furnished to England more than six hun- 
dred and twenty authors. A large share of these were self-edu- 
cated men, so far as they were educated at all, prompted to 
thinking and writing by their religion. 

Dr. Osborn’s title is unlimited, comprehending all Methodism ; 
but his book knows nothing of the existence of our continent, or 
of any Methodism or Methodist authorship upon it. He does not 
notice even American Methodist books, like Stevens’s History, 
which have been republished and circulated broadcast in England. 
His book should have been immensely large, (probably thrice its 
present size,) or his title slightly smaller. 

We may also note the fact that we receive the copy of this 
work, not from the Wesleyan Office, (which has no dealings with 
us,) but from Hodder & Stoughton, publishers for the English 
Independents. Neither Dr. Porter nor Dr. Lanahan has been able 
to establish any business intercourse with the English Methodist 
publishing interest—by which sleepiness we imagine the latter 
are the losers. We formerly noted the fact that Bledsoe’s The- 
odicy, which originated with us, was republished in England by 
a non-Methodist house, and the notice of the work reached us by 
the Westminster Review. 
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Studies in Church History. The Rise of the Temporal Power—Benefit of 
Clergy—Excommunication. By Henry ©. Lea. 12mo., pp. 515. Philadel- 
phia: Henry ©. Lea. 1869. 


We noticed with high appreciation, in a former Quarterly, Mr. 
Lea’s monographs entitled Superstition and Force, a gleaning 
from Church history, similar in character to the present. He has 
since published a sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church. These productions are remarkable for their scholarly 
research into original sources, and for their perfectly pure and 
impartial historic spirit. They deal in a most dispassionate 
manner with areas of history over which the storms of contro- 
versy have for centuries been sweeping. They are clear contri- 
butions to the great work of arriving at true and safe conclusions. 
Mr. Lea has not the grandly marching rhetoric of Lecky ; but he 
possesses, we think, a calmer, clearer spirit, a more undisturbed 
discrimination, and a truer appreciation of the divine as blending 
and co-operating with the human in Church history. We may 
also remark by the way, that Mr. Lecky himself characterizes Mr. 
Lea’s tractate on Celibacy as “one of the most valuable works 
that America has produced.” Mr, Lea’s forte has thus far ap- 
peared in tracing the rise and progress of certain special institutes 
in history. His work is rather critical and colorless, leaving 
little scope for portraiture and pictorial sketching. 


—_——___¢—_____— 


The Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent of South America. By 
James Orton, M. A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. With a New Map of Equatorial America, and numerous Illus- 
trations. 12mo., pp. 356. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 


Professor Orton brings vividly into view that beautiful valley of 
the Amazon that spreads broadly enough to take in the entire 
area of our own inhabited States, under a sun blander than shines 
upon Italy, where reigns not an eternal summer, but all the 
seasons blend in one gentle, uniform, Paradisaic temperament. 
It is one of the events of the age that the Amazon has been 
opened to commerce. 





The Coming of Christ in his Kingdom, and ‘The Gates Wide Open” to the Future 
Earth and Heaven. Adventism, Millenarianism, and a Gross Materialism 
Exposed and Refuted, and the True Nature of Christ’s Kingdom, as promised 
in the Latter-Day Glory of Earth, and the Consummated Glories of Heaven, Un- 
folded. By a Congregational Minister. 16mo., pp. 337. New York: N. Tibbals 
& Co. 


The theory of this writer is, that there is no personal second 
advent of Christ; that the judgment-day to every man imme- 
diately succeeds death ; and that the millennium is the predomi- 
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nance of Christianity in the future, perhaps endless, history of the 
earth. We have to dig out his theory as buried in a vast mass 
of irrelevant and trashy matter. The external finish of the work 
is in keeping with its internal. 


Rambles through the British Isles ; or, Where I Went, and What I Saw, in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. By Rev. R. Harcourt. With Sixty Engravings. 
12mo., pp. 349. New York: N. Tibbals & Son. 

Mr. Harcourt is a young Methodist minister of New Jersey, 
whose lot, without any demerit of his own, it was to be born in 
Ireland. His contributions to our “ Ladies’ Repository ” have, we 
believe, been very acceptable to its readers. His Rambles through 
the Isles of his native Britain are full of historical recollections, as 
if he were tracing the memories of the perceptions of his own 
spirit in a former state of existence. But he lives in the present 
as well as the past, and the living scenes and characters of Bri- 
tain are alive in his pages. Home-staying people see all those 
things all the more vividly through the eyes of an acquaintance 
and friend, and there are thousands, we trust, who will be glad to 
view them through Mr. Harcourt’s trusty optics. 


A Genealogical History of the Descendants of Joseph Peck, who emigrated with 
his Family to this Country in 1638; and Records of his Fathers’ and Grand- 
fathers’ Families in England; with Pedigrees extending back from Son to 
Father for Twenty Generations; with their Coats of Arms and Copies of 
Wills. Also an Appendix, giving an Account of the Boston and Hingham 
Pecks, the Descendants of John Peck of Meudon, Mass., Deacon Paul of Hart- 
ford, Deacon William and Henry of New Haven, and Joseph of Milford, Conn. 
With Portraits of Distinguished Persons, from Steel Engravings. By Ira B. 
Peck. 8vo., pp. 442. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son. 1868. 


The name of Peck, Peke, or Pek, as it has been differently spelled, 
claims a high antiquity and a broad diffusion through Europe and 
America. The pedigree traced back to Joseph Peck is to be 
found in the British Museum. The present noble octavo has 
been gotten up by the author with great labor, care, and expense. 
It contains, among other fine and life-like engravings, excellent. 
likenesses of Drs. George and Jesse T. Peck, 


The Earlier Years of our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the Rev. WituraM Hanna 
D.D., LL. D., Author of “The Last Days of our Lord’s Passion,” “The Forty 
Days after our Lord’s Resurrection,” etc. 12mo., pp. 400, New York: Robt. 
Carter & Brothers. 1870. 

This is the first of a series of volumes completely giving the Life 


of Christ in its successive periods. It is far superior to the ponder- 
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ous and misty Life of Christ by Lange, but inferior, at least in 
pictorial power, to that of Pressensé. It is a very valuable con- 
tribution to Christological literature. 





The History of Rome. By THeopor MomMSEN. Translated, with the Author’s sanc- 
tion, and additions, by Rev. WiLt1aM P. Dickson, D.D. Preface by Dr. Leona ARD 
Scumirz. New Edition in 4 volumes. Vol. I. 12mo., pp. 598. New York: 
Scribner & Co. 1870. 


The present volume of this great work has emerged from disser- 
tation into history, so as to be to many minds more interesting. 
We shall give a full review of the entire work in our next 
Quarterly. 





The Young Shetlander and his Home. By Rev. B. K. Petrce, D.D. Eleven Illus- 
trations. 16mo., pp. 336. Blue and gold. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
San Francisco: E. Thomas. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1870. 

Dr. Peirce here depicts with graceful pen a most interesting char- 

acter amid very unique scenes. A fascinating volume. 
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Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


The Bible in the Public Schools. Arguments in the case of John D. Minor, e¢ al., 
versus The Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati, e¢ al. Superior Court 
of Cincinnati. With the Opinions and Decisions of the Court. 8vo., pp. 420. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co. 1870. 1 


The enterprising publishers have embodied this great trial in a 
noble octavo. ‘The interest of the question, the ability displayed 
by the Counsel, the suspense of the appeal to a higher court, 
have attracted great attention to thecase. We read Mr. Stallo’s 
speech with admiration for its ability, and profound sorrow for 
its exertion on the wrong side. 





e+e 
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Educational. 


A German Course. Adapted to use in Colleges, High Schools, and Academies. 
By Georce F. Comrort, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages and A®sthetics 
in Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa. 12mo., pp. 498. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1870. 


Professor Comfort’s name is familiar to our readers, if from no 
other reason, from his scholarly contributions to our Quarterly. 
He spent a period of his life in Europe with all his eyes and ears 
open: The present course is one of the results, of which there 
will, we trust, be many, of his acute and comprehensive observa- 
tions while abroad. It is on the Ollendorf plan, yet with some 
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later modifications which will, we think, be found material im- 
provements. Of its working success the teacher’s experiments 
must be the final test; but from an examination, we do not see 
how it can fail to be a help in advance of any thing we have seen 
for the learner. It is well done up by the publishers. 





Principles of Domestic Science; as applied to the Duties and Pleasures of Home. 
A Text-Book for the use of Young Ladies in Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. 
By CaTHarINe KE. Beecher and Harriet BeecuER Stowg. 12mo., pp. 390. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1870. 

This volume has the Beecher smack. It abounds with original 

suggestions on practical topics within its range, and is imbued 

with the best spirit of Christian philanthropy. 





ee 
27> 


Literature and Fiction. 


Songs of Life. A Collection of Poems. By Epwarp HartLtey DEwart. 16mo., 

pp. 256. Toronto: Dudley & Burns. 1869. 

Mr. Dewart is the present able editor of the “ Canada Christian 
Guardian,” the organ of the Wesleyan Conference, and has given 
a new zest and value to that paper. He is favorably known to 
our readers as a too unfrequent contributor to our Quarterly. He 
has heretofore published a fine volume of selections from the 
poets of Canada, noticed with high commendation in a former 
Quarterly. That volume contained a number of his own poems, 
indicating that he was a genuine producer as well as an accom- 
plished introducer. 

In his modest preface Mr. Dewart says: “ Many who have uo 
capacity to enjoy the elaborate and involved sentences, remote 
and learned allusions, and ‘deep inwoven harmonies’ which de- 
light those who have cultivated their taste, and adjusted their 
admiration to that standard, may, nevertheless, feel the power of 
a simple, earnest lyric, which conveys to the heart some truth 
never so deeply felt before.” Many of the poems are in truth 
what he thus aims at, pleasing and graceful lyrics, expressing 
actual feelings awakened by surrounding events and objects. In 
easy, spirited versification, flexible command of language, and 
effective imagery, he attains all he attempts. 

The pieces are classified as Songs of the World Without ; Songs 
of the World Within ; Songs of the Home and Heart; National 
and Patriotic Pieces; Miscellaneous. Among these we are spe- 
cially attracted by the patriotic pieces, in which Canada is in- 
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vested with the hue of the poetic. The poet admits the absence 
of chivalric and historic charms; the non-existence of storied 
monuments ; but then behold the “ forests,” “lakes as blue and 
vast as heaven above,” “green and towering hills,” and 


Cataracts sublime 
Where God unvails his majesty— 
Whose hymns make grandest melody 
That strikes the ear of Time. 


The “ Quebec Gazette ” thus airily commences its spirited Cen- 
tenary Song as the oldest of Canadian journals : 


Like the harbinger star that glimmers afar 
And heralds the rosy morn, 

A spirit of light, in the darksome night 
Of the by-gone years, I was born. 

The first of my race in this happy place, 
Where Freedom and Peace abide ; 

For a hundred vears, amid hopes and fears, 
I have breasted both wind and tide. 


The poet greets the arrival of the eloquent William Morley 


Punshon in stanzas like this: 


Welcome! from the dear old land 
Where our fathers’ ashes rest, 
Whose heroic deeds inspire 
Grateful pride in every breast, 
Albion's gifted son, to thee 

Give we love and honor due, 

To this land, where all are free, 
Welcome! we are BRITONS too. 


Mr. Dewart is correct in rejoicing over the fact that he is a 
Briton—he might have been a Kamschatkan or a Frenchman! 
But then, on the other hand, he might have been a Yankee! his 
failure to become which, we think he should bewail in a few notes 
of tuneful pathos. 





A Battle of the Books. Recorded by an Unknown Writer for the Use of Authors 
and Publishers: to the first for doctrine, to the second for reproof, to both for 
correction and for instruction in righteousness. LKdited and published by Gain 
HAMILTON. 12mo., pp.288, Cambridge: Riverside Press, New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1870. 

Received from Hurd & Houghton too late for examination. 

We do not know what this queer book would be at; but as it 

is by Gail Hamilton, we have not the least doubt that it is a 


piece of mischief. 


~~ = 
> 





Periodicals. 


The Nouthern Methodist Press. 
We, some years since, read a passage of 4 speech by the celebra- 
ted Edmund Burke against La Fayette, whom he abhorred, to this 
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effect : “ His conduct toward us during our American war I can 
overlook ; otherwise war would be perpetual.” And David, we 
‘know, pronounced death upon the man who shed the blood of war 
in time of peace. More fierce than the Hebrew warrior, less 
humane than the British Statesman, Bishop Marvin of the Church 
South indorses a book, published in Missouri, that rakes up in the 
most bitter style the ravages of civil war, saying, “I have met 
some who say, ‘ Let the past sleep; let all crimes, and the bad 
blood engendered by them, be buried for ever.’ I have not so 
learned Christ.” Bishop Marvin appears well qualified for the 
position of Chaplain General for the Ku-Klux. While they assassi- 
nate he can preach to match. President Grant is reported as 
about to send troops into Tennessee to suppress their outrages ; but 
we doubt whether there is a guiltier foe to public peace, or a truer 
assassin in spirit, in all their hordes, than this same Bishop Marvin. 
No thanks to men like him if war be not perpetual. 

But nearly the entire Southern Methodist press has been pitched 
to nearly the same key-note ever since the proposal of reunion 
made at St. Louis by our Bishops. The response of the Southern 
Bishops has given the cue, and the Editors seem to write under a 
concerted panic lest their people should listen to the voice of 
Christian peace. They rail at “that notorious Commission ;” at- 
tribute all proposals of reunion to “greed,” to “love of our 
property.” The fact that proposals came from our Bishops _pre- 
vious to the next General Conference is treated as “ struggling 
for a position,” that is, as seeking for a recognition by the Church 
South while avoiding a manly self-committal by our General Con- 
ference to a proposal liable to rejection. Our own statement of 
the advantages of a nation-wide circulation of ministry is treated 
as a desire to get possession of the best Southern charges, with an 
assurance that Southern preachers want not to preach to radical con- 
gregations. We cannot recall, in our entire reading of the South- 
ern papers since the first year after the rebellion, either one hearty 
realization of the blessedness of an undivided nationality, or one 
cordial wish for either reunion or fraternization of the two Meth- 
odisms. The only ultimatum from that side now is, that nothing 
will be accepted but a square proposition from our General Con- 
ference. And we are obliged to add that this ultimatum is pro- 
pounded in so uninviting, exacting, and dictatorial a style, 
accompanied by such displays of utter hate and hatefulness, that 
until a change for the better takes place, self-respect forbids our 
uttering a syllable farther of either reunion or fraternization. 
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Until that change, we dismiss both words from our vocabulary. 
For this permanence of the bitter and divisive spirit they, not we, 
are responsible, and boldly and intentionaly responsible. If feud 
be ceaseless, and war return with returning Southern strength, 
the leaders of the Church South will bear a prime responsibility. 
Nor is there a doubt that the true sub-soil to all their hate is polit- 
ical. The Church South is being based on the old rebel stratum, is 
becoming intrenched in the old sectional prejudice that bred the 
war. Says the rebel General Hill, quoted in the (Methodist) 
Nashville “ Home Journal,” “ We confess a warm feeling for our 
Methodist brethren. They made such splendid rebels! How 
grandly their soldiers fought, and how earnestly their chaplains 
prayed! We knew the latter class full well, and among them the 
venerable and kindly face of the Rev. J. B. M’Ferrin looms up.” 

We repeat that the whole force of our Church’ should, in view 
of this fierce spirit, and in behalf of national peace, unity, and 
safety, be gathered into the great work of diffusing Southern edu- 
cation, to planting schools, Churches, and periodicals, and to 
spreading an unsectional Methodism over the South. And this 
in no hostility to any Southern Church, but with perfect readiness, 
rather, to unite in sympathy with any Southerners who exhibit 
the spirit of Christ, and even to encourage them to a similar na- 
tionalization by diffusion over the North. 


_—_—_———— 7 2-9 


Pamphlets. 
Third Annual Report of the Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Cincinnati: Western Methodist Book Concern. 8vo., pp. 20. 1869. 

First in importance among our missionary fields is the colored 
South. As Bishop Thomson beautifully remarks in his anniver- 
sary speech, the guilt of the North in her maintenance of slavery 
requires her not to leave the burden of the freedman’s education 
exclusively upon the South. It is the duty of the North to carry 
on this work in a truly Christian spirit toward all concerned, and to 
co-operate as fraternally as possible, with all other laborers in the 
same field. Our object should be to benefit the freedman first, 
and then all other public interests, both South and North, religious 
and educational. Rightly conducted, their success would not 
tend to the disintegration of any great Protestant denomination, 
but*to the increased success and moral strength of all. All hos- 
tility between different co-laborers arises, we believe, for want 
of a sufficient degree of the true spirit of Christ. 
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The education of the Colored South is a matter of vital national 
interest. The negro is to be a voter, and it behooves all parties 
upon whose destinies his vote will tell to see that he gives an in- 
telligent vote. The true course is not his disfranchisement, but 
his education. Give the people all the intelligence possible, and 
then all the power possible. 

The report furnishes, on the whole, a very favorable view. 
The good already done is great; the good yet to be done is 


immeasurable. 
pmo 


Miscellaneous. 


Health by Good Living. By W. W. Hatt, M. D., Editor of Hall's Journal of 
Health. 12mo., pp. 277. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 

One of the many manual guides to health and long life by right 

living. They are the efforts of high civilization, to prevent and 

repair the evils to man’s physical system which high civilization 

produces. 

Life of James Hamilton, D. D., F. L. S. By Wiittam Arnot. 12mo., pp. 600. 
Edinburgh, Second Edition. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1870. 


Memoir of the Rev. William C. Burns, M. A. Missionary to China from the English 
Presbyterian Church, By the Rev. Istay C. Burns, D. D., Professor of Theology 
in Free Church College, Glasgow. 12mo., pp. 595. New York: R. Carter & 
Brothers. 1870. 


We receive these two noble Scotchmen from the Carters too late 
to do them justice. The one the great preacher and writer, the 
other the missionary, they were men of shining mark. 


Household Stories. From the German of MapaMe Orritie WILDERMUTH. By 
ELEANOR KimmMont. Series 1. Blue and gilt. Illustrated. 16mo., pp. 307. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1870. 


A beautiful series of witching German legends. 

The Ministry in Galilee. By Rev. Witt1AM HANNA. 12mo., pp. 360. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. 

One of the series of Dr. Hanna’s able Biography of Jesus. 


Home Life: How to make Home Happy. Five Illustrations, 16mo., pp. 205. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

The Questions of the Hour: The Bible and the School Fund. By Rurus W. Ciark; 
D.D. 24mo., pp. 126. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 

Popular Library for Young People. In paper box. Stories of Old England, The 
Hero of Brittany, History of the Crusades, Count Ulrich of Lindberg. Red and 
gilt. Illustrations. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. San Francisco: E. 
Thomas. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1870. 

Agnes Morton’s Trial, and the Young Governess. By Mrs. EMMA N. JANVIER. Red 
and gilt. 16mo., pp. 280. Cincinnati: Hitcheock & Walden. 1870, 

Froude’s History of England. Vols. Xtand XII. Pp. 702, 703. Scribner & Co. 

Removing Mountains. Life Lessons from the Gospels. By Jonn 8. Harr. 16mo., 
pp. 306. New York: Carter & Brothers, 1870. 
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Jesus on the Throne of his Father David; or, The Tabernacle of David. When will 
it be Built again? A Sequel to ‘The Promise of Shiloh.” By Josep L. Lorp, 
M.A., of the Boston Bar. 16mo., pp. 92. New York: James Inglis & Co. 

Letter and Spirit: Winchester Lectures. By RicuarpD MrETCALF. 16mo., pp. 186. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1870. 


The Spirit of Life; or, Scripture Testimony to the Divine Person and Work of the 
Holy Ghost. By E. H. Bickerstetu, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. 
Author of “ Yesterday, To-day, and Forever.” Pp. 192. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1870. 

Flowers and Fossils, and Other Poems. By Joun K. StayMAN, Professor of Ancient 
Languages and Classical Literature in Dickinson College. 12mo., pp. 322. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remson, & Haffelfinger. 1870. 


Anniversary Gems. Consisting of Addresses, Conversations, and Scripture Illus- 
trations for the Sunday-school Concert or Anniversary. By Rev. SaAmuet L. 
GRACEY, Wilmington Conference. 24mo., paper, pp. 215. Philadelphia. Per- 
kinpine & Higgins. 

The Unkind Word, and Other Stories. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” ete., etc. 12mo., pp. 418. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 


The “ B. O. W. C.” A Book for Boys. By the Author of ‘ The Dodge Club,” ete. 
Illustrated. 16mo., pp. 321. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Under Foot. A Novel. By Anton Ciyp#, Author of “ Maggie Lyune.”  Illus- 
trated. 8vo., pp. 134. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 

The Wonders of Pompeii. By Marco Movunter. Translated from the Original 
French. 16mo., pp. 250. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 

Adventures of Caleb Williams. By Witi1aM Gopwiy, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” 
“Cloudesley,” ete. Complete in One Volume. 18mo., pp. 231. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1870. 

Only Herself. A Novel. By Annte Tuomas, (Mrs. Pender Cudlip,) Author of 
‘* False Colors,” “‘ Dennis Donne,” ete., ete. 8vo., pp. 139. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1870. 

Kitty. By M. Bernam Epwarps, Author of “Doctor Jacob,” etc., ete. 8vo., 
pp. 148. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 

Hirell. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” ‘ Martin Pole,” ete. 
8vo., pp. 157. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 

The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Numerous Illustrations. 
8vo., pp. 232. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 

Vick’s IlWustrated Catalogue and Floral Guide, for 1870. 8vo., pp. 84. 

Baptism: Its Subject and Mode. In Two Parts. By Rev. M. Trarroy, A.M. 
Second Edition. 24mo., pp. 91. Boston: J.P. Magee. 1870. 

Light and Truth; or, Bible Thoughts and Themes. The Acts and the Larger 
Epistles. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. 12mo., pp. 414. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1870. 

The History of Rome. By THeopore MomMsen. Translated, with the Author's 
sanction and Additions, by the Rev. Wimu1am P. Dickson, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Glasgow. With a Preface by Dr. 
LronnarD Scumitz. New Edition in Four Volumes. Volume Il. 12mo., pp. 
568. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1857. 

Journal of a Visit to Eyypt, Constantinople, The Crimea, Greece, etc., in the Suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. WILLIAM Grey. 12mo,, 
pp. 209. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 

Expository Thoughts on the Gospels. For Family and Private Use. By Rev. J. C. 
Rye, B. A. St. Jolin, Vol. If. 12mo., pp. 382. New York: Carter & 
Brothers. 1870. 

The Tone Masters. A Musical Series for Young People. Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
Illustrated. By E. Tourser. Red and gilt. 24mo., pp. 193. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 1870. 
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The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A Metrical Translation into English. With In- 
troduction and Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. With Latin Text from the 
Editions of Orelli, Mac Leane, and Yonge. 12mo., pp. 520. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1870. 

Brake Up; or, The Young Peace-makers. By OLiver Optic. Red and gilt. 
24mo., pp. 303. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 

Topics for Teachers. By James C. Gray. Vol. II, Art. — Religion. New York 
Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Dialogues from Dickens. Arranged by W. Exuiort Ferre, A. M. Green and gilt. 
24mo., pp. 260. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Department of Public Instruction, City of Chicago. Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education, for the Year ending July 3, 1869. 8vo., pp. 318. Chi- 
cago: Church, Goodman, & Donnelly. 1869. 

The Lifeof Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Village,” ete. Told by Her- 
self in Letters to her Friends. Edited by the Rev. A. G. K. L’Estrange. In 
two volumes. 12mo., pp. 378, 365. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870, 

The Four Gospels. Translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf. With the 
Various Readings of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Meyer, Alford, 
and others; and with Critical and Expository Notes. By NaTuHantet §. 
Fotsom. 12mo., pp. 476. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1869. 

Some of the Methods and Results of Observation of the Total Eclipse of the Sun, August 1, 
7, 1869. By Pror. Cuaries F. Himes, Ph. D., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
Reprinted from the Evangelical Quarterly Review. 12mo., pp. 15. Gettys- 

’ burgh: J. E. Wible. 1869. 





Tuer Revter Map oF Pavestine is a beautiful method of pre- 
senting the surface of the Holy Land to the eye. It is remarkable 
that in the Greek Testament the word mountain has so frequently 
the article the before it that a skeptic remarked that there was 
but one mountain in the book. To this Ebrard spicily replies 
that Palestine is but one mountain cut by vales, This mountain- 
character is strikingly visible in the Relief-Map. 

In order to make the map cheap for all, it is sold direct, and not 
through intermediate agencies. Send one dollar to Rev. W. L. 
Gage, Hartford, Conn., and when you receive it, you will wonder 
at its cheapness. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


1. From the large number of articles usually in hand, and from the neces- 
sity of making up a proper round of topics in each number, a writer cannot 
usually expect that his production can be published in an ensuing number 
The Editor must be left at liberty to time the articles as will best suit the 
purposes of the periodical. 2. An article of over twenty-five pages will 
rarely be inserted. Each writer should assume beforehand that such is the 
rule for him. 3, Articles are liable only to the postage of book-manuscript. 


